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THE POINT OF VIEW 


HE KNEW WHAT HE LIKED 


" HEN people talk to me of the 

imaginative and the unimagi- 
native, of what is dramatic and not 
dramatic, of tendencies, realism and the 
like, I get perplexed, irresolutely say 
yes or no, and answer with banal half 
truths which are not worth a brass 
farthing. I divide all work into two 
kinds: that which I like, and that which 
I do not like.’’ These words ought to 
give comfort to those honest folk who 
are willing to admit that they don’t 
know anything about art, but insist 
that they know what they like — and 
who have been sneered at by the 
arty ones for saying so. From these 
words it would appear that they have 
Tchekhov on their side (see ‘‘ The Life 
and Letters of Anton Tchekhov’”’, 
translated and edited by S. S. Kotelian- 
sky and Philip Tomlinson, page 179). 
He didn’t know anything about art 
either, it appears, and controversies as 
to what was “artistic”? only wearied 
him (see ‘‘ Letters of Anton Chekhov”’, 
translated by Constance Garnett, page 
137). And, surely, a view that is good 


enough for a Russian literary demigod 
is good enough for the barber’s wife at 
Akron, Ohio. If she really does know 
what she likes, and doesn’t just take 
Bob Davis’s or Ray Long’s or our word 
for it, she is in a perfectly healthy frame 
of mind. 


FICTION AND THE SECOND 
BEST 


a enge 0 there appeared in a lead- 
ing review a criticism by an out- 
standing writer of a new novel which 
was labeled “‘second best’. The re- 
viewer made his case. And there is 
probably no other art in which the 
distinction between first rate and 
second rate work is more immediately 
sensed by the layman, hard as it is for 
the practised critic to define the differ- 
ence. There are novels one remembers, 
to know which was not to read a book 
but to have an experience, to live in a 
new dimension at first hand. There 
have been several even in our own 
day. Few readers are able to think 
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back without something like emotion 
to such works as “Sons and Lovers’”’, 
“Of Human Bondage”, “Tono Bun- 
gay’’, ““Growth of the Soil”, “Ethan 
Frome”’, ‘‘Jean-Christophe”’. The list 
could doubtless be extended and varied, 
though its limits would soon be reached 
and it would not be varied much. 
Different as these books are, what is it 
that they have in common, and what 
is it that separates them oceanically 
from their inferiors? It may be sug- 
gested that their hold on us lies in the 
fact that they are not transcripts of 
life, but life itself; each does more than 
report an environment, it constitutes 
one; it is not the geography of a con- 
tinent, but the very continent. The 
fortunes of the people in each of these 
worlds become our fortunes; we live in 
their universe because their universe 
fills our imagination. In such a book 
one feels that a novelist is not merely 
recording an observation or transcrib- 


ing a dream; he is, in the literal sense, 


the maker of a cosmos. It is as if a 
god had put a universe, with all its 
chances and all its necessities, between 
covers. 

The second rate fictionist plays at 
being a god, but his creatures do not 
move and breathe; because his cosmos 
does not convince, it has no being. 
That is why the second rate novelist 
seems such a hopeless waste of time. 
The first rate novel is not simply some- 
thing better; it is something totally 
different. It is the fusion of a dozen 
magics and a dozen illuminations. It is 
gossip become deep and universal, 
poetry turned dramatic, and philoso- 
phy become human and alive. The 
first rate novelist is a story teller and a 
prophet in one. Regrettably, he is 
oftentimes not a best seller. As for 
the second rate marionette maker — 
“* Nobody believes in him, nobody wants 
him, nobody listens to him at all.’”’ 


THE BOOKMAN 


BANISH MORALITY AND 
CONVENTION? 


Dallas, Texas 
December 9, 1925 
Dear Sir: 


I am not a subscriber to Toe Booxman but I have 
been buying it at newsstands for the past four years. 
_ However, after reading your editorial in the N. 
issue in which you comment on Ben Hecht's dirtiness and 
make a plea for cLean books I have decided that I no 
longer care to read a magazine so bound down with the 
Setters of morality and convention. 

HIS is not the only admonishing 
letter we have received. And this 

young member of the Texas intelli- 
gentsia (his letter paper bears the 
winged torch of ‘‘The Order of Book- 
fellows’’, the motto of which order is 
“‘ubi litere ibi lux”) speaks in plain 
terms. He doubtless finds in the works 
of Mr. Hecht a light which is absent 
from the pages of THE BOOKMAN. 
Yet Heywood Broun, who refuses on 
somewhat similar grounds to con- 
tribute to our objectionably clean 
pages, and his young followers, should 
know that there is a college from which 
we are barred because of our “‘impu- 
dence and radicalism’’, that there are 
countless ‘‘old subscribers” who find 
us too hospitable to literary foibles 
which seem to them highly unmoral. 

It is indeed true that Theodore 
Dreiser has contributed to these pages; 
so, too, the Secretary of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. George 
Horace Lorimer once wrote us an 
essay, and the barbs of H. L. Mencken 
have graced these columns. William 
Lyon Phelps has discussed books 
between the blue covers, and Carl 
Van Vechten has pirouetted for the 
delight of our readers. Writers of so 
popular a nature that they would be 
cried down in the literate confines of 
Dallas have been welcomed here. 
Even the darling of collegiates, Mr. 
Hecht, has found us hospitable to his 
words. If this Texan advocate of 
freedom has not discovered in four 
years that THE BOOKMAN, while main- 
taining a definite editorial opinion, is 
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always open to the opinions of others, 
it will naturally be useless for him to 
continue his researches in our direction 
further. He must find a journal in 
which the reflection of his own mind 
alone is seen. He must cultivate 
editors and writers who see only to the 
length of their own noses. He must 
bolster up his own standards, whether 
of morality or immorality, with philos- 
ophies contained in definitely labeled 
capsules. Obviously this young man 
was not born in Texas. He, or his 
forebears, must have come from New 
England. He is an apostle of the new 
Puritanism, for he exhibits all the 
mental rigidity commonly credited to 
the New England Fathers. 


PAUL VALERY 


HE speculation as to who would 

succeed to the late Anatole 
France’s chair in the French Academy 
has been squashed by the election 
of Paul Valéry. Now that M. Valéry 
is one of the Forty Immortals it be- 
comes of some interest to find out who 
he is, for there is nothing more irritat- 
ing to one’s sense of completeness than 
to find a group of unknown Immortals 
wandering through the galleries of 
French literature. There are so many 
of them, so many that the literary 
traveler may point at and inquire, 
““Now who is that and what did he ever 
write?”” Happily enough, in M. Val- 
éry’s case such a gesture would be a 
prime confession of undue ignorance of 
contemporary French letters, for this 
writer is one of the most distinguished 
poets and prose writers in France. In- 
deed, there is a formidable group that 
asserts that M. Valéry is the finest 
living poet of present day France. 
It must not be imagined that he is a 


young man in any sense of the word, 
for he first started publication about 
1890, a year that antedated the birth 
of many a prominent writer in the 
France of our day. He was the friend 
and foremost disciple of Stéphane 
Mallarmé and, in a sense, may be 
called that great symbolist’s suc- 
cessor. Curiously enough, his poetry 
of the Nineties which seemed to usher 
in an auspicious career lapsed about 
the beginning of the twentieth century, 
and for fifteen years he became a mute 
figure in French letters, breaking his 
long silence in 1917 with ‘“‘La Jeune 
Parque”. Four years later, in 1921, 
“La Connaissance’’, an important 
review, conducted a referendum with 
the objective of finding out who was 
the foremost poet of the day in France. 
M. Valéry received the majority of 
votes. This is important when we 
reflect that his contemporaries included 
Paul Claudel, Paul Fort, Francis 
Jammes, Henri de Régnier, and a 
dozen other prominent poets. 

Valéry is, first of all, a poet of the 
mind, a symbolist and classicist in 
happy combination. His intellectual- 
ism makes him somewhat difficult for 
English readers whose French marches 
upon rather wabbly legs, yet he is well 
worth cracking one’s brain over. The 
manycolored world interests Valéry 
only in its relation to the intellect. 
He believes that the diversity of things 
may be destroyed and a great con- 
tinuity discovered. In fact, it is the 
universal man, the man who sums up 
and codrdinates all systems in himself, 
for which he seeks and attempts to 
prepare the way. It would be too 
difficult to go into the intricate cere- 
bralism of Valéry’s work, but prospec- 
tive readers may be referred to his “‘La 
Soirée avec M. Teste’’, the “‘Introduc- 
tion & la Méthode de Léonard de 
Vinci’, ‘‘Eupalinos’’, and ‘‘L’Ame et 
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la Danse”’, for the high points of his 
work. A long poem of his, ‘‘Le Ser- 
pent”’, has been translated and may be 
procured in an English (not American) 
edition. 

It is to be suspected that Valéry will 
never enjoy that international popu- 
larity which was the happy reward of 
Anatole France’s prodigious labors. 
Certain superficial aspects carried 
France’s work over all the world, but 
Valéry has no superficial aspects. He 
does not appear to be a man who cares 
much for fame, and if he is a personality 
in himself (such as France was, for in- 
stance) he has yet to reveal it. All 
these brief descriptive strokes are set 
down with a purpose, and that is to 
astonish the civilized world by the 
notification that a really talented 
creative artist has been elected to the 
French Academy. After General Foch 
anything might have happened. Joseph 


Caillaux might have been elected! 


Perhaps he is by this time. One never 
knows what the French Academy will 
do. In the case of Paul Valéry, 
however, it has accomplished a real 
service to French letters, for it is 
presumable that the election will serve 
to concentrate attention on Valéry 
inside of France as well as out of it. 


TRAVEL BOOKS 


LMOST everyone loves to travel, 
but it is not always the traveler 

who loves travel books. That may be 
because the experienced traveler wants 
nothing less than his own eyes can see 
or that his own nostrils can sense. 
No book, however precise or however 
poetical, will quite capture for him the 
fairy tale beauty of the towers of 
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Florence as seen from some vantage 
point among the Tuscan hills. He will 
miss in the most perceptive prose the 
languorous flavor, the savor even, of the 
Sicilian landscape. These books may 
do for the stay-at-home, but the bona 
fide traveler will sniff at the stuff. 

But he will not sniff at all of it. 
There are certain books the wanderer 
knows that seem as good after he has 
seen the places described as they were 
before. There are books that do not 
suffer for being read on the very spot 
itself. They are usually written by 
men who have the precise eye of the 
geographer and the feeling of an 
unobtrusive poet. No traveler in 
southern Italy will ever be superior to 
George Gissing’s ‘‘ By the Ionian Sea’’. 
He knows too well with what perfect 
restraint and perfect precision George 
Gissing rendered the dirty, the languid, 
beauty flecked echo of Greece that is 
crowded into the tip of Italy. He 
knows, too, that the poetic flashes that 
occur on every page are the poetry 
native to the places themselves, not to 
the rhetoric of their visitor. He will 
be interested in a book like Keyser- 
ling’s ‘‘ Travel Diary of a Philosopher”’, 
for it is full of notions, if not ideas. 
But he will more truly admire such a 
masterpiece as W. H. Hudson’s “‘ Afoot 
in England”, not least when he is 
actually rambling through one of the 
field paths that make England, even 
in a motor age, a pedestrian’s paradise. 
He will admire it because it com- 
municates the places and their own 
secret, not the opinions that the 
writer brought with him from home. 
Good travel books are rare because 
good poets are rare, poets resolute 
on their wanderings to record not 
their own tears, but the “tears of 
things’’. 





DIARY OF AN EASTERN JOURNEY 


By Aldous Huxley 


ORT SAID. Theafter hatch was 

off. Hung high above the opening, 
the electric lights glared down into the 
deep square well of the hold. The 
watcher, leaning over the brink of the 
well, shouted and waved his arms. 
The donkey engine rattled responsively. 
Twenty sacks of potatoes came rushing 
up from the depths. Ten feet above 
the level of the deck, they were swung 
sideways by the transverse pull of a 
second rope, hung suspended for a 
moment beyond the gunwale, then, 
at another signal from the watcher, 
dropped down into the waiting lighter. 
The watcher raised his hand again; 
again the engine rattled. Two empty 
loops of rope came up over the ship’s 
side, whipped across the deck and went 
down, writhing like snakes, into the 
well. At the bottom, far down, little 
men caught at the trailing ropes, 
piled up the sacks, made fast. The 
watcher shouted. Yet another quintal 
of potatoes came rushing up, swung 
sideways, dropped out of sight over 
the edge of the ship. And so it con- 
tinued, all the night. Curiously, ad- 
miringly, and at last with a growing 
sense of horror, I looked on. Moving 
bits of matter from one point of the 
world’s surface to another — man’s 
whole activity. And the wisdom of 
the East, I reflected, consists in the 
affirmation that it is better to leave 
the bits of matter where they are. 
Up to a point, no doubt, the sages of 
the East are right. There are many 
bits of matter which might be left 
in their place and nobody would be any 


the worse. These particles of ink, for 
example, which I so laboriously transfer 
from their bottle to the surface of the 
paper. ... 

We landed —in what a‘sink! At 
Port Said they speak all languages, 
accept every currency. But their 
exchange is robbery and they employ 
their gift of tongues only for cheating. 
The staple industry of the place 
seems to be the manufacture and sale 
of indecent photographs. They are 
stocked in almost every shop; they are 
pressed upon you—at prices that 
decline astonishingly, as you walk 
away, from a sovereign to half a crown 
— by every loafer. The copiousness 
of the supply is proof of a correspond- 
ingly large demand for these wares by 
passing travelers. In these matters, 
it seems, many people are more agree- 
ably excited by the representation — 
whether pictorial or verbal — than by 
carnal reality. It is a curious psycho- 
logical fact, for which I can find no 
complete explanation. 

In the Red Sea. Talking with 
Europeans who live and work in the 
East, I find that, if they love the East 
(which they mostly do) it is always for 
the same reason. In the East, they 
say, a man is somebody; he has author- 
ity and is looked up to; he knows all 
the people who matter and is known. 
At home, he is lost in the crowd; he 
does not count; he is nobody. Lite in 
the East satisfies the profoundest and 
most powerful of all the instincts — 
that of self assertion. The young man 
who goes out from a London suburb 
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to take up a clerkship in India finds 
himself a member of a small ruling 
community; be has slavish servants 
to order about, dark skinned subordi- 
nates to whom it is right and proper 
toberude. Three hundred and twenty 
million Indians surround him; he feels 
incomparably superior to them all, 
from the coolie to the maharaja, from 
the untouchable to the thoroughbred 
Brahman, from the illiterate peasant 
to the holder of half a dozen European 
degrees. He may be ill-bred, stupid, 
uneducated; no matter. His skin is 
white. Superiority in India is a ques- 
tion of epiderms. No wonder if he 
loves the East. For the European, 
Eastern conditions of life are a kind of 
intoxicant. But the tipsiness they 
produce is more satisfactory than that 
whicb results from the absorption of 
whisky. Alcohol, as the anonymous 
poet has said, 


Bids valour burgeon i in strong men, 


Gaon, the a s wit and pen, 
Despises 


But the sense of power which it gives, 
the feeling of grandeur and importance, 
are purely illusory and do not last. 
The intoxication of the East is per- 
manent and the sense of greatness is 
not entirely an illusion. The commer- 
cial traveler who goes East is really a 
greater man (so long as he remains in 
the East) than his colleague in patent 
medicines at home. Sobriety super- 
venes only when he returns to Europe. 
In the West he finds his natural place 
in the social hierarchy. One out of 
London’s suburban millions, he feels 
homesick for the East. It is not to be 
wondered at. What man likes to be 
sediment, when he might float gallantly 
on the sunlit surface? 

Everybody on the ship menaces us 
with the prospect of a very “good 
time” in India. A good time means 
going to the races, playing bridge, 
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drinking cocktails, dancing till four in 
the morning, and talking about noth- 
ing. And meanwhile the beautiful, 
the incredible world in which we live 
awaits our exploration and life is short, 
and time flows stanchlessly, like blood 
from a mortal wound. There are men 
and women, the innumerable living, 
and, in books, the souls of those dead 
who deserved to beimmortal. Heaven 
preserve me, in such a world, from 
having a ‘“‘good time’! Heaven helps 
those who help themselves. I shall 
see to it that my time in India is as bad 
as I can make it. 

Bombay. On the quay, awaiting the 
disembarkment of their relatives on 
board our ship, stand four or five Parsi 
ladies — all ugly, as only members of 
that exclusive, inbred race can be ugly. 
They wear Indian saris with European 
blouses, stockings, and high heeled 
canvas shoes. In one hand they hold 
black umbrellas, in the other garlands 
of flowers. The black umbrellas are 
for use against the sun; the wreaths of 
tuberoses and oleanders are to hang 
around the necks of their returning 
friends. One of the ladies, we are 
confidentially informed, is an eminent 
woman doctor. 

A dozen coolies, thin limbed like 
spider monkeys, are drafted to wheel 
up the gangway. They lay their 
hands on it; they simultaneously utter 
a loud cry —in the hope, evidently, 
that the gangway will take fright and 
move of its own accord. But their 
faith is insufficient; the gangway does 
not stir. Sadly, with sighs, they make 
up their mind to shove. A vulgar, 
commonplace, and tiring method of 
making things move. But at least it 
works. The gangway rolls across the 
quay, is hoisted into position. Pas- 
sengers begin to leave the ship. The 
friends and relations of the Parsi ladies 
at last come down the plank. They 
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are embraced, lassooed with flowers, 
and led off to the attendant Hupmo- 
biles and Overlands behind the Custom 
House. It is our first view of the East. 
The brown skins, the bare feet, the 
nose rings, the humped bullocks — all 
these things were forseeable, seemed 
obvious and familiar from the moment 
oflanding. The really odd, unexpected 
thing about Bombay was its birds. 
There are more birds in the streets of 
this million peopled city than in an 
“nglish woodland. Huge kites, their 
wings spread and unmoving, go soaring 
along the thoroughfares, effortlessly 
keeping pace with the traffic below. 
Innumerable grey headed crows fly 
hither and thither, sit perched on every 
roof, every silland wire. Their cawing 
is the fundamental bass to every other 
sound in Bombay. Kites and crows 
do useful scavenging work, and Bom- 
bay, which produces much garbage and 
few dustmen, keeps them well em- 
ployed and copiously fed. Nobody, in 
this land where the killing of animals is 
all but murder, does them or their nests 
any harm. They increase and multi- 
ply; they are astonishingly unafraid. 
All over India we were to find the same 
abundance of bird life, the same trust- 
ful absence of fear. Coming from 
Italy where, for nine months of the 
year while lo sport is in progress, the 
countryside is almost birdless, where 
armed men lie ambushed half a day for 
a hedge sparrow and migrant warblers 
are netted and eaten by the thousand 
—coming from Italy, I was partic- 
ularly impressed by the number and 
variety of Indian birds. 
Architecturally, Bombay is one of 
the most appalling cities of either 
hemisphere. It had the misfortune to 
develop during what was, perhaps, the 
darkest period of all architectural 
history. Most of its public buildings 
were designed and executed between 
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1860 and 1900. It is hardly necessary 
for me to say more. All that need be 
said has been said perfectly inthe guide- 
book; then, let the guidebook speak. 
The Presidential Secretariat, wearetold, 
is in “the Venetian Gothic style’’. 
The University Hall (completed 1874), 
which is “‘in the French Decorated 
style of the 15th century”’, rubs shoul- 
ders with the ‘“‘Early English” Law 
Courts (opened in 1879). The Uni- 
versity Library, harking back to an 
earlier century than the Hall, is “‘in 
the style of 14th century Gothic”’. 
The Old General Post Office “‘was 
designed in the medieval style by Mr. 
Trubshawe”. (Mr. Trubshawe was 
cautiously unspecific.) The Telegraph 
Office (date not mentioned, but my 
knowledge of architectural fashions 
makes me inclined to a rather later 
epoch) is “‘Romanesque”. The Vic- 
toria Station, of which the style is 
“Italian Gothic with certain oriental 
modifications in the domes”’, confronts 
the Municipal Buildings, in which 
“the oriental feeling introduced into 
the Gothic architecture has a pleasing 
effect”. More frankly oriental are the 
Gateway of India (‘based on the work 
of the 16th century in Gujarat’”’) and 
the Prince of Wales Museum (‘‘ based 
on the Indian work of the 15th and 
16th centuries in the Presidency’’). 
The Hotel Majestic and the Taj Mahal 
Hotel do not receive a description 
from the guidebook. But they de- 
serve it. The Majesticis more wildly 
Mohammedan than anything that the 
most orthodox of Great Moguls ever 
dreamed of, and the gigantic Taj 
combines the style of the South Ken- 
sington Natural History Museum with 
that of an Indian pavilion at an Inter- 
national Exhibition. After an hour 
passed among these treasures of mod- 
ern architecture, I took a cab and in 
mere self defense drove to the Town 
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Hall, which is a quiet, late Georgian 
affair, built in the Thirties. Long and 
low, with its flight of steps, its central 
pediment, its Doric colonnade, it has 
an air of calm and quiet decency. 
Among many architectural cads and 
pretentious bounders, it is almost the 
only gentleman. In Bombay, it seems 
as good as the Parthenon. 

In the lounge of the hotel is a book- 
stall, stocked with periodicals and 
novels — my own, I was gratified to 
see, among them. One whole section 
of the bookstall is devoted to the sale 
of English and American technical 
journals — but technical journals of a 
single, rather special kind. Journals 
of gynecology, of obstetrics, of sexual 
psychology, of venereal disease. Rows 
of them and dozens of copies of each. 
The hotel lounge is not specially fre- 
quented by doctors; it is the general 
public which buys these journals. 
Strange, strange phenomenon! Per- 
haps it is one of the effects of the cli- 
mate. 

From its island body, Bombay 
radiates long tentacles of suburban 
squalor into the land. Mills and huge 
grey tenements, low huts among the 
palm trees, flank the outgoing roads for 
miles, and the roads themselves are 
thronged with the coming and going of 
innumerable passengers. Driving out 
of Bombay along one of these populous 
highways, I felt, but more acutely, that 
amazement which often overwhelms 
me when I pass through the sordid 
fringes of some European city — 
amazement at my own safety and 
comfort, at the security of my privi- 
leges, at the unthinking and almost 
resentful acceptance by millions of my 
less fortunate fellow beings of my claim 
to be educated, leisured, comparatively 
wealthy. That I and my privileged 
fellows should be tolerated by our own 
people seems to me strange enough. 
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But that our pretensions, which are 
still higher in India than in Europe, 
should be allowed by these innumerable 
dark skinned strangers, over whom we 
rule, strikes me as being still more 
extraordinary. 

We are accepted much as paper 
money is accepted, because there is a 
general belief that we are worth some- 
thing. Our value is not intrinsic, but 
borrowed from the opinion of the 
world. We live and rule on credit and 
are respected, not because we are really 
formidable, but because there exists a 
convention that we should be respected. 
The less fortunate majority is carefully 
educated in this useful opinion. 

Our paper currency has begun to lose 
its conventional value in Europe. We 
still continue to offer ourselves (often 
with a certain diffidence) as five pound 
notes; but the more skeptical of our 
“‘inferiors”’ refuse to regard us as any- 
thing more precious than waste paper. 
When the same thing begins to happen 
in India, when the credit on which the 
white man has been living and ruling 
for so long is withdrawn, what then? 
Without any violence, merely by 
quietly refusing to accept the white 
man at his own valuation, merely by 
declining to have anything to do with 
him, the Indian can reduce British 
rule to impotence. Non-cooperation 
has failed, up till now, owing to in- 
efficiency of organization and a lack 
of public spirit on the part of the In- 
dians. But efficient organization and 
public spirit are the products of a 
special education. When the masses 
have received that education, when 
the paper money of European prestige 
is discredited and individual Europeans 
are boycotted and left suspended in a 
kind of. social and economic vacuum, 
the Indians will be able to get whatever 
they ask for. (The mere disappearance 
of all Indian servants would be almost 
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enough in itself to bring the white man 
to terms.) Faced with the prospect 
of having to empty his own slops, a 
Viceroy would begin to listen with an 
increased sympathy to Swarajist de- 
mands. Whether the Indians will 
succeed any better than the English 
in the task of governing India, is 
another question. Swaraj may prove 
a blessing, or it may turn out to be a 
catastrophe. But in any case it will 
be obtained whenever a sufficient 
number of India’s three hundred and 
twenty millions make up their minds 
systematically to ask for it; the thing 
is obvious. They have only to be 
consistently incredulous of the white 
man’s pretensions, they have only to 
ignore his almost invisible presence 
among their multitudes; that is all. 

In the meantime, however, ourcredit 
holds, at any rate among the masses. 
The educated Indian may doubt 
whether our five pound notes are worth 


more than an equal area snipped out of 
the “‘ Daily Mail’; but his uneducated 
brother still accepts us at our face 


value. Thin legged pedestrians salute 
me as I pass. Through the squalor 
of suburban Bombay, I carry my 
privileges of comfort, culture, and 
wealth in perfect safety. They are 
still secure, more or less, even in the 
suburbs of an English manufacturing 
town. For how long? Rolling along 
between the palm trees, I wonder. 

It has been our good fortune, while 
in Bombay, to meet Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, the newly elected president of 
the All-India Congress and a woman 
who combines intellectual power with 
charm, sweetness with courageous 
strength, a wideculture with originality, 
and earnestness with humor in a way 
almost unique in my experience of 
human beings. [If all Indian politicians 
are like Mrs. Naidu, then the country 
is fortunate indeed. 
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At a tea party in her rooms, a young 
Mohammedan of Arab descent recited 
some verses in Urdu by the modern 
Panjabi poet, Ekbal. The subject 
was Sicily (and “‘Sicily”’, alas, was the 
only word in the poem which I could 
understand). The poet, we were told, 
had been inspired to write while passing 
through the Straits of Messina on his 
return from a European voyage, and 
his poem was in the nature of a lament 
—a Mohammedan’s indignant lament 
that the island which had once be- 
longed to the Mussulmans should now 
be in the hands of infidels. I did not 
say so at the time, but I must confess 
that the idea of Sicily as a Moham- 
medan country cruelly ravished from 
itsrightful owners, the Arabs, struck me 
as rather shocking. For us good Euro- 
peans, Sicily is Greek, is Latin, is 
Christian, is Italian. The Arab oc- 
cupation is an interlude, an irrelevance. 
True, the Arabs in Sicily were the 
best sort of civilized Arabs. But it is 
hard for us to regard them as anything 
but trespassers on that classical ground. 
And now I was being expected to look 
upon Theocritus’s island — just as the 
Italians before the war looked on the 
Trentino and other fragments of Italia 
irredenta — as a piece of “‘unredeemed 
Araby”. It was asking too much. 
For the first moment, I felt quite 
indignant—just as indignant, no doubt, 
as the poet had felt at the sight of 
those once Mohammedan shores now 
polluted by the Christians. In the 
traveler’s life these little lessons 
in the theory of relativity are daily 
events. 

The words of the poem were in- 
comprehensible to me. But at least 
I was able to appreciate the way in 
which it was recited, or rather chanted 
— for the stanzas were set to an almost 
regular recurrent melody in the minor 
key. Each verse began with a stirring 
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phrase that rose, like the call of a 
trumpet, from the dominant to the 
tonic and, at the next strong beat, 
to the minor third. After that, the 
melody mournfully wandered; there 
were suspended notes and long shakes 
on a single vowel. It was thus, I 
felt sure, as I listened, it was thus that 
the Greek choruses must have been 
recited — to a chant kept well within 
the limits of a single octave, a chant 
(to our ears, at least) somewhat monot- 
onous, sung without strain, more in a 
speaking voice than in what we should 
regard as a singing voice. And in the 
suspended notes, in the shakes and 
warblings over a single long drawn 
syllable, I seemed to recognize that 
distinguishing feature of the Euripidean 
chorus which Aristophanes derides 


and parodies in ‘‘ The Frogs”’. 

This evening a congratulatory ad- 
dress was presented to Mr. Patel, the 
new speaker of the Legislative As- 


sembly, by the members of his com- 
munity, an agricultural subcaste of 
Gujarat. Other members of the com- 
munity have broken through the tra- 
ditionary trammels — the hall was full 
of men who have left the ancestral 
plow for work in the city — but none 
has previously risen to a position so 
exalted as that attained by Mr. Patel. 
“From Plowboy to President” was 
the phrase — Indian journalists, like 
their colleagues across the sea, have a 
weakness for phrases —in which the 
newspapers summed up Mr. Patel’s 
career. 

We accompanied Mrs. Naidu to the 
function and, as her guests, found 
ourselves sitting in places of honor on 
the platform. The hall was crowded. 
The heat, though the sun had set, was 
prodigious. (It is one of the peculiar- 
ities of the Bombay climate that the 
temperature rises, or at any rate seems 
to rise, during the first hours of the 
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night.) In the garden, outside, a 
band was playing the fox trots of two 
or three seasons ago. 

The program of the function had 
been carefully worked out. A chorus 
of children was to sing during the 
period of waiting before Mr. Patel 
entered. Somebody was to recite a 
congratulatory poem when he had 
taken his seat. Then there were to be 
speeches, with Mr. Patel’s reply and 
the presentation of the address in its 
silver casket to finish off the proceed- 
ings. A perfect program, on paper; 
but in practice, as it turned out, not 
quite so good as it might have been. 
For the band played and the audience 
talked all through the children’s sing- 
ing; indeed, it was only quite by chance, 
because I happened to notice that they 
were opening and shutting their mouths 
in an unnatural, fishlike sort of way, 
that I came to know that they were 
singing at all. And when the reciter 
began intoning his congratulatory 
poem, the indefatigable band struck up 
the tune of ‘‘Why did you kiss that 
girl?’’, piercingly. The poem was lost. 
Then the speechmaking began. The 
band was silenced at last. But by this 
time some few thousands of Bombay’s 
innumerable population of crows had 
settled in the trees outside the hall and 
were discussing the question, as gre- 
garious birds will do at sunset, of 
retiring for the night. Their cawing 
was portentous. Never in Europe 
have I heard anything like it. I was 
sitting on the platform within a few 
feet of the speakers; but their voices 
were quite inaudible, even to me. It 
was only some half an hour later, when 
the crows had dropped off to sleep, that 
any word can have reached the audi- 
ence. After that the proceedings went 
off smoothly and with only a little 
hitch or two about the reading of 
the address and the presentation 
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of the casket to mar the solemnity 
of the occasion. 

I was reminded very much of anal- 
ogous functions in Italy. There is no 
word of which Italian journalists are 
fonder than the word solenne. Every 
ceremony of which you read an account 
in an Italian newspaper is solemn — 
solemn foundation stone layings, 
solemn depositings of wreaths on 
tombs, solemn celebrations of cen- 
tenaries, solemn royal entrances and 
exits. In the papers, as I say, all these 
things are solemn. In practice, how- 
ever, they are rarely anything but 
slipshod, haphazard, and, to northern 
eyes at any rate, ineffective and un- 
impressive. The good Catholic who 


comes to Rome in the hope of seeing 
noble and soul stirring religious cere- 
monies, generally returns disappointed 
to his own country. The fact is that 
they order these things better in 


France, in England, in Belgium, in 
Germany —in any northern land. 
We northerners stagemanage our 
effects more professionally than do the 
people of the south. We take pains to 
impress ourselves; and at the same 
time we give the ceremony which we 
have staged every chance of seeming 
impressive to us by deliberately throw- 
ing ourselves into a serious state of 
mind and consistently keeping our 
seriousness till the function is over. 
The southerner declines to take trouble 
over the details of stage management 
and will not be bothered to hold one 
mental attitude for a long time at a 
stretch. To us, in consequence, he 
seems disgracefully slipshod, cynical, 
and irreverent. 

But we must not be overhasty in our 
judgments. The southerner has his 
own traditions about these matters and 
they happen to be different from ours. 
In this respect, I should guess, his 
habits of thought and feeling are 
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nearer to the Oriental’s than to ours. 
Let us try to understand before we 
condemn. 

We call the southerner slipshod 
because he tolerates shabbiness among 
his grandeurs and permits his solem- 
nities to be marred by a ludicrous 
inefficiency. But he could retort by 
calling us crassly unimaginative be- 
cause we are incapable of seeing the 
fine intention through the inadequate 
medium of its expression, of appreci- 
ating the noble general effect in spite of 
the shabbiness of the details. For in 
matters of art, he would argue (and a 
religious ceremony, a civic or political 
function, are forms of art, being only 
solemn ballets and symbolical cha- 
rades), it is the intention and the gener- 
al effect that count. Those little struts 
and flying buttresses of marble, with 
which the Greeks strengthened their 
statues, are absurd, if you choose to 
consider them closely. But they are 
meant to be ignored. Structurally, a 
sham facade is ludicrous; the south- 
erner knows it of course, just as wellas 
Mr. Ruskin. But, more wise than 
Ruskin, he does not fly into a passion of 
moral indignation over the falsehood 
of it; he permits himself to enjoy the 
genuine grandiosity of its appearance 
when seen from the right angle. In 
church, the priest may gabble, as 
though he were trying to break a 
world’s record, the acolytes may pick 
their noses, the choir boys sing out of 
tune, the vergers spit; we northerners 
are revolted, but the wisely indulgent 
southerner passes over these trivial 
details and enjoys the fine general 
effect of the ecclesiastical ballet in 
spite of its little blemishes. But if he 
enjoys it, the northerner now asks, 
why doesn’t he at least sit still, refrain 
from laughing chatter, look and, look- 
ing, make himself feel, consistently 
serious? To which the other will 
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retort by deriding the northerner’s 
slowness and inelasticity of mind, his 
pomposity, his incapacity for frankly 
feeling two emotions at once, or at any 
rate in very rapid succession. ‘“‘I can 
see ludicrous and shabby details just as 
clearly as you do”’, he will say, ‘‘and, 
like you, I deplore them. But I keep 
my sense of proportion and do not 
permit mere details to interfere with 
my appreciation of the genera! effect. 
You have a talent for high seriousness; 
but I can smile and feel solemn within 
the same minute. In church I pray 
fervently at one moment, I am trans- 
ported by the beauty of the ceremonial 
(in spite of the shoddy details), and the 
next I make eyes at the young woman 
across the aisle or talk to my neighbor 
about the price of rubber shares. 
Operatic airs, I know, are stagy and 
conventional and I deride the ludi- 
crously strutting tenor who sings them; 
but at the same time I rapturously 


applaud his bawling and abandon 
myself, even while I mock, to the 


throaty passion of the music. Your 
mind is clumsier, more stiffly starched 
than mine. You can only be one thing 
at a time and you regard as shocking 
the nimble emotional antics of those 
more fortunately endowed than your- 
self, or more reasonably brought up. 
For my part, I can only pity you for 
your limitations.” 

The speeches, all but that of Mrs. 
Naidu, who gave us English eloquence, 
were in Gujarati and for me, therefore, 
no better than gibberish. I amused 
myself by listening for the occasional 
English words with which the incom- 
prehensibility was powdered. ‘‘Gibber 
gibber gibber Bombay Presidency’’; it 
was thus that I should have reported a 
typical speech of the evening. ‘‘Gib- 
ber gibber committee gibber gibber 
gibber minority report gibber gibber 
Government of India gibber gib- 


ber gibber George Washington gibber 
Edmund Burke gibber gibber gibber 
Currency Commission gibber gibber 
gibber gibber....” It was thus, I 
reflected, that our Saxon fathers bor- 
rowed from the invaders’ speech the 
words for which they could find no 
equivalent in their own debased, post- 
Conquest English. ... 

The function came to an end. Fes- 
tooned with flowers —for there had 
been a generous distribution of garlands 
by which even we, albeit quite un- 
deserving, had profited — we followed 
our hostess into the garden. There, 
under palm trees, we drank a kind of 
richly perfumed soda water, we ate 
strange dumplings stuffed with a 
mincemeat that was at once sweet and 
violently peppery — chopped mutton 
mixed with a vitriolic jam — and tried 
to take the burning taste of them away 
with little cakes and sandwiches, slabs 
of almond icing and fried savories. 
At the other side of the garden, safely 
removed from possible contamina- 
tion, the orthodox refreshed themselves 
with special foods prepared by cooks 
of guaranteed good family. White 
bearded and most majestically robed, 
Mr. Patel moved among the guests, 
looking like a minor, even a major, 
prophet — but a prophet, as we saw 
when he sat down at our table, with a 
most reassuringly humorous twinkle in 
his eyes. 

It was nearly nine when we got back 
to the hotel. Coming up from dinner, 
an hour later, we found our room 
magically perfumed by the tuberoses 
and champaks of our garlands. That 
night, and all next day, till they were 
quite withered, the flowers poured out 
their scent, and the wind driven down 
on us by the electric fan revolving 
in the ceiling was a warm air im- 
pregnated with strange and tropical 
sweetness. 
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ONG ago, before the days of thy 

great grandsire or of his, the il- 
lustrious Tsar Dadon ruled his kingdom 
and guarded it against the invasions of 
his enemy. And if any dared oppose 
him he girt his shining sword about him 
and went forth into battle and fell 
upon him with so great a slaughter that 
none remained alive save only one, 
whom the Tsar spared that he might 
return to his country and bear with 
him the tale of the prowess of Dadon. 
So that all the neighboring rulers 
trembled at his name and all the princes 
and boyars acclaimed him and bowed 
down before him. And whatever af- 
front he chose to put upon them they 
must suffer it in silence. 

But the years came and withered his 
arm and dulled his eye. His head 
grew heavy with the weight of his power 
and his shoulders drooped under their 
burden. Fain was he to abandon the 
rigors of warfare for ease and soft 
living, but his vigilant foes, biding their 
hour in the day of his strength, saw 
now that the day of his weakness 
was upon him. Straightway they as- 
sembled their armies and harried him 
upon all his borders, laying waste his 
lands and plundering his people and 
spreading desolation in their wake. 
And Dadon scourged his weary limbs 
to the attack and multiplied his legions 
until their number was so great that 
none remained to till the soil or keep 
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the vineyards, and a famine was over 
all the land. 

And still he knew not how he should 
prevail over hisadversary. For though 
his soldiers fought bravely and bravely 
perished, Dadon was confounded by 
the hordes of his enemy as a weary 
steed by the blows of a savage rider. 
Did he ride southward, swift couriers 
hastened to him {with the tidings that 
an armed force approached from the 
west. Did he turn westward, a flourish 
of trumpets sounded the alarum in the 
east. And Dadon knew neither joy 
in the morning nor peace by night. 

Wherefore he sent his criers up and 
down throughout the kingdom to pro- 
claim to all that whoso should find a 
way to bring destruction upon the 
enemy of Dadon the Tsar, upon him 
would Dadon heap honors and a 
mountain of golden rubles. 

A day and a night passed, and a 
second day and a night, and on the 
evening of the third day an ancient 
sorcerer passed through the city and 
came before the throne of the Tsar. 
Black was his raiment and white his 
beard as the breast of a swan. His 
face was withered as a dry leaf and his 
eyes burned like coals in the grey ashes 
of a fire. In his right hand he bore a 
black bag, from whose depths he drew 
forth a golden cock and proffered it to 
Dadon, saying: 

““Majesty, thy word hath traveled 
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even to that dusty corner of the earth 
wherein thy servant plies his poor arts. 
Behold this golden cock which I have 
fashioned for thy need. Faithful is he 
and vigilant and bold. Let him be 
set upon a pinnacle atop the loftiest 
dome of thy palace and thou shalt have 
need of no other sentinel. For while 
thy foes lie harmless within their 
strongholds he will rest motionless 
upon his height. But let the wind bear 
to him over the mountains the lightest 
breath of their approach, be it from 
the deserts of the west or from the 
southern seas or from the perfumed 
bazaars of the Orient, and my golden 
cock will ruffle his plumage, raise his 
crest, and, turning in the direction 
whence danger threatens, cry ‘Kiri- 
ku-ku’ in tones so sweet and shrill 
that they must reach thine ears, O 
Majesty, though thou wert buried 
beneath the snows of fifty winters.’’ 

Dadon took up the golden cock into 
his hand and laughed with pleasure in 
him, saying: 

“‘O sage and savior of my kingdom, 
thou who hast served a prince shalt 
have a prince’s guerdon. A mountain 
of gold shall be thine and a river of 
silver. And whatsoever thy desire 
may be, either now or in the fulness 
of time, it shall be as my own Gesire 
and naught shall stay its fulfilment. 
This pledge do I pledge thee.”’ 

“As for gold and silver, Sire, what 
need have I of these who am content 
with black bread for my hunger and 
clear water for my thirst! And as for 
my desires, they are not as the desires 
of other men. Yet who can say what 
lies hidden in the stars? It may be 
that one day I shall return to redeem 
thy pledge.”” So saying, the sorcerer 
bowed his head thrice to the ground, 
turned and left the palace and was 
seen no more. 

The Tsar ordered that the golden 
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cock be set upon a pinnacle atop the 
loftiest dome of his golden palace. And 
while his enemies lay harmless within 
their strongholds, the little cock slum- 
bered upon his height. But with the 
first stirrings of strife, however distant 
and however secret, he awoke, ruffled 
his golden plumage, raised his golden 
crest, and, turning in the direction 
whence danger threatened, cried: ‘‘ Kiri- 
ku-ku! Kiri-ku-ku! Guard thy king- 
dom as I guard thy peace! Kiri-ku- 
koooo!”” in tones so sweet and shrill 
that, whether he waked or slept, 
whether he walked in his garden or gal- 
loped afar in the chase, Dadon heard 
and led his legions against the enemy 
and mowed them down and scattered 
them to the four winds, so that his 
glory was proclaimed anew and none 
dared cross swords with him. 

Thus did the golden cock keep watch 
over the kingdom of Dadon, and he 
arose in the morning with a quiet heart 
and with an untroubled spirit laid him 
And peace dwelt 


down at nightfall. 

upon his borders. 
Thus passed three joyful years, and 

as the fourth year dawned Dadon lay 


one night in tranquil slumber. And it 
seemed to him that a faint far cry dis- 
turbed his rest, but so sweetly did he 
sleep that he gave it no heed and did 
but sigh a piteous sigh and draw the 
purple coverlet closer about his head. 
Of a sudden a tumult arose in the city 
streets and drew nigh the palace walls 
and grew in volume and in fury. And 
the Tsar awoke and cried: 

“*Who dares to disturb the slumber of 
Dadon the Tsar!” 

And the voice of the commander of 
his army called to him: 

“Thou, O Tsar, father and defender 
of thy people, awake! Disaster is upon 
us. Awake, O Tsar, and look to thy 
kingdom!” 

“Get ye back to your beds, ye foolish 
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ones”’’, cried Dadon, “‘and be at peace! 
Know ye not that the golden cock 
sleeps and no harm can come nigh ye.” 

“The golden cock wakes, Sire, and 
cries to the west and thy people clamor 
to thee for protection.” 

Dadon looked from the window to 
where the golden cock kept watch on 
his lofty pinnacle. And he saw that 
the bird beat his wings in a very frenzy 
and turned ever toward the west. 
And even as he gazed, the cock raised 
his golden crest and cried: ‘‘ Kiri-ku-ku! 
Kiri-ku-ku! Guard thy kingdom on 
the west! Kiri-ku-kooo!”’ 

Thereupon the Tsar donned his royal 
crown and took his royal sceptre and 
went forth from the palace. He com- 
manded that an army be assembled at 
whose head he placed his elder son, 
known through the length and breadth 
of the land as Igor the Valiant. Him 
he kissed upon either cheek and bade 
godspeed, saying: ‘‘For the head of 
mine enemy half my kingdom.” 

And Igor the Valiant answered: 
“Thine enemy is mine, O Sire and 
Tsar’, and mounted his steel-grey 
steed and rode away to the west. And 
his troops rode behind him. The 
golden cock grew silent upon his pin- 
nacle, the Tsar’s people returned to 
their homes, and Dadon Jaid him down 
upon his royal couch and fell into 
tranquil slumber. 

Thus passed eight days, and Dadon 
awaited tidings of the battle and of his 
son Igor. But though he gazed from 
his window until his eyes grew dim, no 
heralds approached from the west nor 
could he learn aught of what had 
befallen. 

And suddenly the golden cock on his 
pinnacle awoke, ruffled his plumage, 
raised his crest and cried: ‘‘ Kiri-ku-ku! 
Kiri-ku-ku! Guard thy kingdom on 
the west! Kiri-ku-kooo!” 

And again a murmur arose among 


the dwellers in the city and the murmur 
grew to a roar, and again they sur- 
rounded the palace of Dadon and 
prayed to him for protection. 

Thereupon the Tsar commanded 
that a second army be assembled, out- 
numbering the army of Igor the Valiant 
by a thousand legions, and at its head 
he placed his younger son, known far 
and wide as Oleg the Beautiful. Him 
he kissed upon either cheek and bade 
godspeed, saying: “For the head of 
mine enemy half my kingdom.” 

And Oleg the Beautiful answered: 
“Thine enemy is mine, O Sire and 
Tsar”, and mounted his milk-white 
steed and rode away to the west. And 
his troops rode behind him. The 
golden cock grew silent upon his pin- 
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nacle and the people returned to their 
homes, and Dadon slept. 

Thus passed eight days, and Dadon 
watched the western sky for the first 
sight of the couriers of his son Oleg. 
But though he watched till his lids 
grew weary, there came neither courier 
nor any word from those who had gone 
forth to do battle with the Tsar’s 
enemies. 

And the heart of Dadon grew heavy 
with dread, and the people of Dadon 
crept away into hidden places, and 
when they went forth they went in 
terror. And suddenly the golden cock 
on his pinnacle awoke, ruffled his plum- 
age, raised his crest and cried: “ Kiri- 
ku-ku! Kiri-ku-ku! Guard thy king- 
dom on the west! Kiri-ku-kooo!”’ 

Now the Tsar commanded a third 
army to be assembled, outnumbering 
the armies of Igor the Valiant and of 
Oleg the Beautiful by countless legions, 
and himself he placed at its head. He 
girt his shining sword about him and 
mounted his night-black steed and rode 
away tothe west. And his troops rode 
behind him, and grey care rode by his 
side. 

Onward they journeyed toward the 
setting sun, and the night fell and the 
dawn broke, and a second night and a 
second dawn, and still they rode with- 
out let or pause. And though they 
scanned earth and sky to north and to 
south of them, they saw neither the 
pitched tents of their friends nor the 
burial mounds of their enemies nor any 
bloodscarred battlefields. 

“Surely this is an omen,” thought 
Dadon, ‘‘but whether of good or evil 
who is there can tell me!” 

Onward they journeyed through the 
dawn and the noon andthe night. The 
soldiers slept in their saddles and their 
horses stumbled for weariness. Seven 
days they journeyed and seven nights, 
and on the evening of the eighth day 


they came within sight of the purple 
hills and through a cleft in the hills they 
beheld a silken tent; and Dadon said: 
“It is the tent of mine enemy.”’ And 
over hills and valley a deep silence lay. 

And so they approached the cleft. 
Before it lay the body of one who had 
ridden with Igor the Valiant, and a 
great wound gaped in his side. Close 
by lay the body of one who had fol- 
lowed Oleg the Beautiful, and his head 
was struck from his shoulders. And 
Dadon looked about him and saw 
naught but the lifeless bodies of his 
soldiers stretched out upon every hand, 
but his sons he saw not. 

Then he drew his sword from its 
sheath and rode toward the silken tent 
of hisenemy. But his steed trembled 
and would bear him no farther. And 
in the distance he beheld the steeds of 
his two sons and they galloped to and 
fro in their madness. But his sons he 
saw not. 

Then he alighted and went on foot 
toward the silken tent and before its 
portal he paused. For there he saw 
his sons, their shields cast from them, 
and the naked blade of each was buried 
in the heart of the other. 

And the Tsar flung himself upon the 
earth and rent his garments and lifted 
his voice in a loud lament, crying: 
“Woe, woe is me! Both my bright 
falcons snared in an evil net. Your 
death is mine, my sons, that should 
have lived to mourn for me!”’ 

And all the hosts of his army wept 
with him so that the very depths of the 
valleys trembled and the heart of the 
mountains was shaken with their cries. 

Suddenly the portal of the tent was 
raised, and a maiden stepped forth 
whose beauty was as the beauty of the 
young dawn and of the radiant sun and 
of the shining stars. And when the 
Tsar beheld her he was as one bereft of 
the power of movement, and his heart 
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grew quiet as a night bird at the break 
of day. She smiled upon him and he 
straightway forgot whence he had come 
or wherefore, and the memory of his 
two sons was strange to him. For 
this was she whose beauty blinded the 
sight of men and ravished their hearts 
so that all dear and familiar things grew 
alien. And none could withstand the 
potency of her spell. 

She bowed her head before him and 
took his hand into her white hand and 
led him into her tent. She placed him 
before a table, laden with rare foods 
and crimson wines, and ministered unto 
him. And he looked into her eyes and 
said: 

“The tent of mine enemy have I 
sought and found the tent of my be- 
loved.” 

And she smiled but spake no word, 


and anointed his limbs with fragrant 
oils and laid him to rest upon a couch of 
swansdown and covered him with a 
coverlet of cloth of gold. And she sat 
beside him and played sweet music on 
a golden lute, and Dadon slumbered. 

For eight days he dwelt with her in 
her tent, and ate and drank bountifully 
and slept softly, and knew not weari- 
ness nor regret. But on the evening of 
the eighth day he commanded that a 
chariot be brought, drawn by four 
stallions, and he said to the maiden: 
“*Now shalt thou come with me to my 
golden palace which is eight days’ 
journey from this place, and dwell with 
me there in love and joy as I have dwelt 
with thee in thy silken tent.’”’ And she 
stepped into the chariot and Dadon 
sat beside her, and her white hand lay 
in his as a bird in its nest. 
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In this wise did they journey, and 
came at length within half a verst of the 
city gates. And the people of Dadon 
came forth to meet them with shouting 
and revel. For the tidings of what had 
befallen had gone before them, and the 
people rejoiced that the golden cock 
slept on his pinnacle and that their Tsar 
who had ridden forth in peril had re- 
turned in safety, and with him a 
Tsarevna who was the most beautiful 
in all the kingdoms of the earth. 

And the heart of Dadon grew big 
with pride and he bowed to this side 
and to that and doffed his plumed hat, 
returning the greetings of his people, 
and the maiden smiled upon them. 

Suddenly the throng parted and the 
ancient sorcerer appeared before the 
chariot of the Tsar. Black was his rai- 
ment and white his beard as the breast 
of a swan. His face was withered 
as a dry leaf and his eyes burned like 
coals in the grey ashes of a fire. 


And the Tsar greeted him, crying: 


“Health to thee, venerable father! 
And to the golden cock life without end! 
Peace hath he brought to my kingdom 
and to mine arms my beloved.” 

The sorcerer bowed his head three 
times to the ground and answered: 
“Well for me, Majesty, that he hath 
found grace in thy sight. For I am 
come to redeem thy pledge. For the 
service of the golden cock thou didst 
swear that my desire should be as thy 
desire and naught should stay its 
fulfilment.” 

“It is the word of the Tsar.” 

“Give me then the maiden for my 
bride.” 

Then Dadon arose from his place, 
and his eyes flashed flame and his voice 
rolled like thunder behind the hills. 
And upon all the shouting multitude a 
deep silence fell. 

“Thou fool and knave! What mad- 
ness is this! What fiend of darkness 
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hath seized upon thee to turn thy 
wisdom to folly and thine honor to 
shame!” 

“It is thy word, Sire.” 

“Yet have all things their measure, 
and the maid is not for thee.” 

“‘So is the Tsar forsworn.” 

“*And were he twenty times forsworn 
thou shouldst not have her. Gold is 
thine for the asking, more than ten men 
can carry — the rarest of wines from 
the royal store — the swiftest stallion 
from the stables of the Tsar — rank 
and honor and broad lands will I give 
thee even unto the half of my kingdom, 
and thou shalt be second to none save 
the Tsar alone.”’ 

“‘My desire is for neither land nor 
riches, nor for honors nor swift steeds 
nor rare wines. My desire is for the 
maid. Do thou according to thy word 
and yield me up the maid.”’ 

Then did the Tsar’s wrath wax 
exceeding great and he spat upon the 
garment of the ancient man and cried: 

“Begone from out my sight lest 
harm befall thee.”’ 

But the sorcerer would not, and 
Dadon cried: “Let him be taken 
away.” 

And two soldiers stepped forward, 
but when they would have seized upon 
him to bear him from the sight of the 
Tsar, their arms fell powerless to their 
sides. 

And once again the sorcerer cried: 
“Thy word, Sire —” But the folly of 
him that would dispute with a monarch 
is greater than any other folly. For 
Dadon raised aloft his golden sceptre 
and smote the ancient man upon the 
brow, and he fell upon the ground and 
his black garments covered him and 
his spirit left his body. 

Then did the Tsar’s people avert 
their eyes one from the other, for their 
spirits were troubled as by a foreboding 
of evil. And the heart of Dadon was 
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heavy with the weight of his sin. But 
the maiden who knew not good nor 
evil parted her red lips and laughed 
long and merrily, and Dadon, listening, 
was comforted. So they journeyed 
into the city and the body of the an- 
cient sorcerer lay by the wayside. 

And as they neared the palace gates 
there sounded a sudden whirring as of 
the beat of light wings, and in the 
sight of all the multitude the golden 
cock left his pinnacle, flew swiftly 
down, and lit upon the head of Dadon. 
And every eye was fixed on him but 
no hand was raised to succor him, for 
all were bound as by the power of 
some wicked enchantment. 


Then the golden cock drove his 
beak once through the head of Dadon 
and cried: “Kiri-ku-ku! Kiri-ku-ku! 
Evil on thy head as thou hast dealt 
evil! Kiri-ku-koooo!”’ and spread his 
golden wings and flew away beyond 
the knowledge and the sight of men. 

But Dadon fell to the ground, 
groaned once and died. 

And as for the maiden, she vanished 
like a dream that is done. 

The dreamer awakes, 
The shadow goes by, 


The cock is a my yh, 
Yet ponder tt well 
et tt wel 
Good maiden, sed youth, 
Though the tale be a lie, 
Its teaching is truth. 





THE SUN IN SPLENDOUR 
By Thomas Burke 


PART III 


R. ARTHUR NEGRETTI led a 

life of simplicity and self denial 
near to that of a Trappist monk. He 
ate little, drank nothing but lemonade 
or dry ginger or tea, and took few 
pleasures of any kind beyond a football 
match and playing ragtime on the 
piano. He had neither vice nor vi- 
ciousness. He was neat in his person, 
grave in his manner, and unusually 
sensitive to swearing, profanity, and 
obscene expressions. The one blemish 
in his otherwise rare character was that 
he failed as a citizen. He had not the 
herd instinct or the public spirit. He 
broke laws not from any moral twist 


but from a considered contempt for the 


present state of things. He was quite 
willing to be a citizen and to work and 
pay his way, and would have been 
content with the meagre reward of his 
daily living and that little bit over 
which inspires all work. For men do 
not work for the necessaries of life. 
You may offer a man all the food he 
wants and two suits of clothes and a 
comfortable lodging, and you will get 
some sort of work out of him; but not 
the work that arises from zest and 
desire. Men work only for their 
luxuries. They work for the little bit 
extra: for something to put in the bank, 
for tobacco, for an evening hour in the 
tavern, for back gardens, for prize 
dahlias, for pigeons, for chicken runs, 
for something to look forward to and 
come home to. But the country 
wouldn’t give Mr. Negretti a chance 
at this rank-and-file respectability. 


As a youth he had been trained for 
it, and in 1914 was well on the way to 
becoming a factor of Industrial Effi- 
ciency, though an imperfect factor, for 
he had blood in his body, and some- 
thing that a priest would have called 
a soul. He had worked under en- 
lightened employers who valued the 
machinery of his body, and gave 
serious expression to their concern to 
keep it well oiled. They gave him a 
Sports Club and ground. They gave 
him a clean bright workshop. They 
gave him a swimming bath. They 
found that an afternoon interval for a 
smoke precluded a certain lassitude in 
the working hours; so they gave him an 
afternoon interval. They gave him a 
gramophone for workshop music, and a 
canteen. They gave him a welfare 
inspector, a doctor, a dentist. They 
weighed him and put him through tests 
of blood pressure to see how far they 
could strain him without impairing his 
industrial value. They tried to meas- 
ure and analyze his emotions before 
and after work. They hired pro- 
fessors to “‘explore’’ his psychology 
and his ‘‘reactions’’, and published 
volumes of statistics about his ergs. 
He stood for Potential Output; and if 
one day he had died they could have 
ordered another like him over the 
telephone. 

All these tokens of good will he 
accepted gratefully, but when the 
industrial system called upon him to 
react to war, he got a little out of gear. 
He did something outside the schedule 
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to which they had held him in youth; 
he disconcerted all their theories and 
conclusions by beginning to think. 
Even they, who had a formula for 
every phrase and fluctuation of their 
“‘hands”’, had no formula for this, and 
they very sensibly ruled him out of 
their calculations. In 1919 he learned 
that they didn’t want him back. No- 
body wanted him back. It seemed 
that he ought not to have come back 
at all. 

For many months he made one of 
that Band of Hope and Fear, whose 
branches meet every morning. It has 
no parade, no agenda, no speeches, 
no zeal for the cause. It displays 
neither badge nor banner, and there is 
nothing warlike or dramatic in its 
meetings. It is fighting, certainly, but 
each member fights for himself and 
silently; and the fight is for nothing 
noble or altruistic: only for the chance 
to earn a living and the little bit over. 
Through no fault of their own they 
have slipped. They are down, but 
they are not yet out; and the struggle 
is squalid, and the strugglers seem 
conscious of its squalor. A man drown- 
ing in a torrent or in a sea commands 
prompt rescuers if any are present; 
his situation is dramatic; but these are 
like men drowning in six inches of 
water. Punctually every morning 
they meet at the public libraries, the 
labor exchanges, and the newspaper 
offices; and although they make no 
outward acknowledgment of brother- 
hood, they have one common object 
which they approach with a hope that 
fears to hope —the “Situations Va- 
cant” column of the newspapers or 
the list of ‘Men Wanted” at the Labor 
Exchanges. There they gather in 
dogged anxiety. Occasionally a word 
passes from one to the other — news 
of a three weeks’ job at Finchley or 
Edmonton or Lambeth — and there is 
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a concerted move. Failing that, they 
go down the columns, forefinger guiding 
eye. Inthesmelly silence of the public 
library, broken only by heavy breath- 
ing or a cough, they stand in a group, 
peering over one another’s shoulders. 
Their eyes hold a strained look that 
expresses nothing. They stand in 
morose attitudes, with dejected shoul- 
ders, and talk in little grunts; and 
always fear is eating at them; the fear 
that this will go on until abilities perish, 
and they become incapable of real 
work, and there is nothing left but that 
last horror of the poor—the work- 
house, where there is no work, no 
hope and no fear. 

After three months Mr. Negretti 
saw that that was no game for him, and 
having got into the dangerous habit 
of untrained thinking, he came to a 
decision. He decided that he would 
ask no more favors; he would take; and 
he set himself without fuss, and without 
joining any group or movement, to 
compel the world to give him a living 
and a little bit over, in return for the 
hard work that he was ready to do. 
He set himself to play a lone hand in the 
economic struggle, and so far, by the 
autumn of 1919, he had played it well, 
without a mistake. He did work hard. 
Had he wanted a lazy life, he might 
have found it in many approved 
occupations, such as screeving, organ 
playing, match selling, griddling. But 
he wanted to work for his living, and 
he did. There were vague suspicions 
about this work; conjectures, probabil- 
ities; everything but tangible evidence. 
In certain quarters they went so far, 
in considering a report of a case and 
its details, as to say — ‘“‘ Looks like a 
Negretti job.”” But they could go no 
further. Mr. Arthur Negretti left no 
ecards when paying calls. 

He lived entirely for his work. He 
had found work that suited his taste 
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and his temperament, and all that he 
denied himself of common indulgences 
was amply covered by the stimulant 
of his work. It was to him like the 
cello to Scollard, and he went to a new 
piece of business as the schoolboy goes 
to the ponds on a hot day. He had 
no illusions about it. He knew that, 
tomorrow or later, there would be a 
turnup. By the statistics of the busi- 
ness it was certain that at some time 
luck would round upon him or he would 
make a slip; and then... But for 
the present he went lightly on his way, 
skimming here and there, and living 
intensely. His conscience was fas- 
tidious; there were many things that 
he wouldn’t do: they were Wrong; but 
motor cars and contents of warehouses 
were outside the catalogue. He re- 


garded them as other people regard 
umbrellas and boxes of matches, and 
would have been deeply offended had 
he been called a Wrong ’Un. 


He went on foot from Mrs. Green- 
span’s loft to his four room home at 
Harman Street, Hoxton. There he 
took off his coat and changed his boots 
for a pair of ragged slippers. Having 
shaken his feet into these, he went to a 
pink vase on the kitchen mantelshelf, 
and took from it a little red notebook. 
A certain business acquaintance of his 
at Walthamstow had spoken of an im- 
mediate client for a good Renault. He 
ran his finger down the index to R, and 
examined his notes. Renaults.... 
There was a Renault that stood in 
Southampton Row every evening from 
half past six to eight o’clock. There 
was a Renault that was regularly 
parked at one o’clock in Dean Street. 
There was a Renault parked in Hay- 
market every morning about ten 
o’clock; and Renaults in Northumber- 
land Avenue, Norfolk Street, Oxenden 
Street, Berkeley Street, Edgware Road, 
and Shaftesbury Avenue. He care- 
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fully visualized these quarters, the 
state of their traffic at different hours, 
and the surrounding streets; and de- 
cided that tomorrow morning he would 
collect in Oxenden Street. That looked 
like being an easy fifty. 

He returned the notebook to its 
vase, and looked round the room. He 
saw the “‘ News of the World” lying on 
the floor. He picked it up, opened it 
at the song of the week, and, humming, 
took it to the front room. He opened 
the cottage piano, propped the sheet 
before him, and for the next half hour 
practised its melancholy plantation air, 
and was agreeably disposed to the 
world. 


At midday the main road section of 
Islington High Street is in the full tide 
of its morning life, and its light shops, 
its restaurants, teashops, taverns, and 
tobacconists, which maintain the spirit 
of the Borough’s past, when it was 
famous for cakes and syllabubs and 
springs, are washed by a steady surf of 
shoppers, and its roads by strong cur- 
rents of traffic. Enterprise and zest 
and endeavor are in the air. Affairs 
are driven by prosperous winds. But 
neither wind nor surf reaches its op- 
posite end, and the little shops of its 
backwater receive only faint ripples 
from the wash. Upper Street claims 
all. It claims the shoppers, it claims 
the travelers, it claims the sights and 
the events, it claims the Green, and it 
claims the children loosed from school. 

At twelve o’clock one Monday morn- 
ing Connie Giltspur was in the thick of 
it, shaking short ginger curls to the 
keen March sunshine, and swaying 
with body and hands to a rhythm that 
beat away the stiff angles of duty. 
She had a busy and well regulated day. 
Her first business was with breakfast. 
Then with washing up and seeing to 
the beds. Then with taking a black 
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bundle of Mrs. Greenspan’s finished 
work down Pentonville to the tailor at 
King’s Cross, and bringing back fresh 
work. Then school. Then home to 
set the dinner, eat it, and washup. In 
the afternoon, back to school, and home 
again to setting tea, washing up after 
tea, and sweeping and cleaning the loft 
for the next day. Then supper, wash- 
ing up, and bed. 

But this morning she was loitering 
and earning for herself something that 
was often presented at bedtime or just 
before bedtime. In the wide space in 
front of Collin’s Music Hall a crowd 
had gathered around a noise of drums 
and a flutter of colored costume; and 
from every side street the children were 
answering the call of the Pied Piper and 
impeding the Upper Street pavement. 
Connie answered it, and by that answer 
was led away for years into following 
his illusive magic. 

This northern territory and the 
poorer suburbs east and south are the 
country of the Pied Piper. Other dis- 
tricts are so garnished with things that 
lend grace to life that they can do with- 
out his foolish and distracting discords, 
and they hang out monitorial signs — 
Organs and Street Cries Prohibited. In 
those districts he is neither seen nor 
heard. He knows by instinct those 
who love him, and plays for them only. 
The children of the sleek districts are 
bound fast against the allure of his 
random music, and their ears can never 
respond to, nor their feet follow, the 
raggedy man. If once they could hear, 
they might envy the other children for 
whom he plays. These others have 
need of him, as Connie had. They 
know the ugliness of the world. They 
know hunger and toil and complaining 
tongues. Their daily life is a daily 
spur, pressing them to pursue any 
makeshift beauty wherever it flies or 
wanders. They have a natural ap- 
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petite for it, and their appetite guides 
them round many corners. Let the 
Piper appear in a bystreet, empty of all 
life; before he has sounded some four or 
five bars his occult quality will draw 
them to him. Windows will go up, 
and from alley and tenement and base- 
ment, out of the earth and round the 
corners, the children will come and 
gather about him, and follow him to his 
next pitch. 

Always he leads them round the 
corner, away from their cramped rooms 
and crowded alleys and half lit streets, 
into unknown country across the road; 
until, on turning back, they find them- 
selves lost in dreadful places, full of 
dark doorways and forbidding people; 
and come at last to the policeman who 
breaks the spell and leads them back to 
the familiar and the understandable. 
Wherever there are mean streets, there 
goes the Piper to lighten them, and to 
lead their children away on forgetful 
feet. He appears in many shapes and 
disguises. Sometimes he works with 
the common street organ. Sometimes 
he plays the fantastic kazoo, or makes 
music from a pair of tablespoons. 
Sometimes he is a tumbler or a juggler, 
bringing the fifteenth century into the 
streets of the twentieth. Sometimes 
he is a trio. Sometimes he is the 
Salvation Army or other dervish. 
Sometimes he wears skirts and a flaxen 
wig and a painted face, and gives 
dances of no known character or na- 
tionality. Sometimes he becomes 
Caledonian, and sets forth from his 
back bedroom in Dalston or Camber- 
well with kilts, swords, and the true 
pipes. Sometimes he blacks his face, 
and puts on insane hats and collars, and 
assumes the negroid character with 
savage decorations about his person. 
But whether he sings of Tennessee, or 
dances the reel, or works the pea-and- 
thimble, or plays the musical glasses, 
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always he is the troubadour, romantic 
by tradition and cunning for the chil- 
dren’s pennies. .. . 

The four performers at Islington 
Green were talking now, in the in- 
tervals of their work. There was a 
horse-drawn cart, and init a piano, and 
at the piano a young man wearing a 
pierrot costume of red, white, and blue. 
Below him, grouped round the cart, 
were three other young men in shabby 
lounge suits, decorated with war medals 
andribbons. One was at the harp, one 
carried a banjo which he was using as a 
collecting box, and the third was seated 
on a camp stool before a trap drum- 
mer’s outfit. The man at the piano 
nodded toward the crowd, and looked 
down to the trap drummer. 

***? Member old Negretti? 
gretti? . . . He’soverthere. Seehim? 
He’s a Lad. Eh?” He whistled and 
jerked his head back. There was a 
movement in the crowd and Negretti 
came through. He grinned at them. 
Two of them returned the grin. He 
looked round their display. 

““H’m. Morning, sergeant.... 
How’s this proposition work out?” 

The man at the piano flicked an eye 
at the crowd, and answered him with 
his face; with a ‘‘face”’ that might have 
expressed twenty subtle shades of 
meaning, but which, to a soldier, ex- 
pressed but one. 

Negretti murmured to the trap 
drummer: ‘“ Better’n Passchendaele?” 

The trap drummer also used his face, 
and added, “‘Thumbs!” Then: ‘‘ What 
you doing?” He looked at Mr. Ne- 
gretti’s neat suit and wing collar and 
grey tie and soft hat, as though finding 
half an answer in them. 

“Sales agency. Cars.”’ 

**Sounds cushy.”’ 

“* Ah.” 

“*Where living?”’ 

“Over Hoxton.” 


Curly Ne- 


‘We got billets down King’s Cross. 
Wicklow Street. Come an’ have the 
little odd spot some evening. Usually 
call at ‘The Man in the Moon’ about 
nine. Got to work now.” 

“*Righto.”’ 

They picked up their instruments, 
and Negretti stood and watched them. 
Their appearance at Islington was 
fortuitous; but to certain people of the 
High Street it was the cause of dis- 
turbances whose reactions are felt to 
this day. On the side of the circle 
opposite to Negretti, Connie was star- 
ing idiotically, and marking the music 
with little movements, when a rude 
boy came pushing through to the front, 
and hit her leg with something. She 
looked down to see what had hit her 
and saw a violin case. When the music 
stopped, she looked up at its owner and 
again at the case. She stared at him. 


The boy stared back, and was about to 
express ruffled dignity with ‘Who you 
staring at?’’ when he recognized the 


green frock and the gingercurls. They 
held their stares. They were thinking, 
“This is the boy that plays at ‘The 
Sun in Splendour’”’ and ‘‘ This is the 
kid that comes to listen to our con- 
certs.” It was one of those difficult 
occasions where people know each 
other by long passing and repassing, 
but have never met. Now they were 
jammed shoulder to shoulder, and the 
band was silent, and their glances had 
crossed. It seemed to each of them 
that something ought to be said. 

The woman took the matter in hand. 
“‘What’s that?” with a nod of the head. 
“‘Wasn’t half heavy on my leg.”’ 

He did not apologize. ‘‘Oh — violin 
case.”’ 

“Oh...” She looked at it again, 
as at acuriosity. Then inconsequently: 
“IT know you. You live over the ‘Sun’. 
You play, don’t you?” 

sé Ur.”’ 
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“T’ve heard you. Sunday after- 
noons.”’ 

ek oe 
Outside.” 

‘“’M. I come to listen sometimes.”’ 

“Ur. Like music?” 

***M-m-m-m.”’ 

— 

They looked away from each other. 
Connie was not interested in Chris- 
topher; she was interested only in the 
Sunday afternoon music which he rep- 
resented. Christopher was not inter- 
ested in this rather ragged and un- 
gainly girl, but it was apparent that 
she admired him as a musician. It 
was a new experience, and he was pre- 
pared to enjoy it, but he must not be- 
tray enjoyment; he must handle it 
fittingly. He had heard his father say 
rambling things about making oneself 
cheap. He looked straight before 
him and addressed the band. 

“Don’t think much of this. Their 
rhythm’s all right, but there’s no tone.”’ 

She answered this foreign language 
with a lying nod of complete under- 
standing. ‘“’M. But I like listening. 
There ain’t much to listen to. It ain’t 
like your music.”’ 

“‘No?” 

“No.” 

“Well, what you listening to this for? 
This ain’t music. You don’t want to 
listen to this.”’ 

He felt that he was handling it very 
well. Connie was so accustomed to 
obeying commands that she was about 
to turn away and stop listening to 
“this’’ when an idea came to her. 
“IT—I—I—I—” 

“ce Eh?” 

“T —I —I—I’d like —”’ 

‘*What you say?” 

“*T’d like t ’ear you play some time. 
Hear you prop’ly.”’ 

“What you mean? 
prop’ly?”’ 


I seen you before. 





Hear me 
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“Well, I mean ...I mean hear 
you prop’ly. I heard you outside.” 

“Eh? Oh...” He took her 
meaning, and wondered whether this 
was a case where a musician should 
put presumption in its place or a case 
where he might gratify enthusiasm. 
“*T — er — don’t play in public. Not 
yet, that is.” 

“No?” 

““No.”” Had he destroyed admira- 
tion or crushed interest? 

“*T’d like t ’ear you, though. Prop- 
_ 

“Oh...” He pretended to inspect 
the trap drummer’s arrangements. 
“T might —”’ 

“Eh?” 

“I might ask my father. I don’t 
know. ... He might let you come 
up, perhaps. That is, if...” He 
threw the violin case carelessly from 
one hand to the other and crossed his 
feet. ‘‘I daresay he might. Depends 
. . . Shall I ask him?”’ 

“Ooooh .. . D’you 
would?” 

He had another look at her, and 
wondered. This ragged kid ... but 
fairly goggling at him; admiring him. 
He felt suddenly that he would like to 
have even this kid listening to him; 
he would like to have somebody of his 
own age to play to, particularly some- 
body who was obviously ready to 
admire. It would be a change from 
his mother who said that his playing 
was Very Nice, and never listened to 
it; and from his father and his friends 
who listened and found fault with his 
time. 

He said, ‘‘I’ll see about it. Where 
can I see you to tell you, though?”’ 

“Oo! I’ll be outside next Sunday. 
Four o’clock. If you think he would 


think he 


Far away —six years away — for- 
tune and popularity were waiting for 
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these two. Possibly they saw it, as 
most growing children do, as a vague 
Dick Whittington dream which would 
never come true. To most it doesn’t 
come true. Toa very few it comes as 
they saw it. To others to whom it 
does come, it comes in unrecognizable 
shape. These two were in the third 
class. They had vague hopes of what 
they wanted to achieve. As they 
grew up, these hopes took clearer 
shape, though still indefinite; and what 
they wanted was granted them. But 
they forgot that fortune must have 
minute specifications. They used for 
their desires the careless phrasing of 
youth, and fortune filled their wishes 
literally, and left them bitter and 
disappointed. From this moment of 
meeting at the Ex-Soldier’s Al Fresco 
Band, they were to move in duet to 
their exasperating success, each help- 
ing the other a step forward. 

The band started work again and 
Chris turned to go. But passage was 
difficult. He turned upon the waist- 
coat of Arthur Negretti. Negretti 
tapped Connie on the shoulder. ‘‘Get 
into trouble, young lady, you will. 
Old girl’s looking for you... .” He 
glanced at Christopher. ‘‘ Young 
man from ‘Sun in Splendour’, ain’t 
you? Huh! Thought I knew you.”’ 

Connie struck his leg. ‘‘ Uncle!” 

“Well?” 

“He says perhaps his father’d let me 
go and hear them play. Hear them 
prop’ly.”’ 


“Oh? Like that, 


wouldn’t you? 
Know what your dear aunt said when 


I spoke about it, though? Eh?” 

“*T — I — I — want to go.” 

“TI know.” He turned to Chris- 
topher. “ Think it could be managed? 
Know your father slightly. I’m a sort 
of uncle of the kiddie.”’ 

“‘I’m going to ask him.” 

**Good. I had half an idea of asking 
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him, as the kiddie’s so keen on it. 
Just to annoy the old girl, like. You 
go, kiddie, if you get the chance, and 
I’ll see to her. Look — there she is. 
Come through here. I got my car 
over the way — don’t want to lose 
sight of it. There’s someone nosing 
_ 

He pushed them through the crowd, 
pointing. On the opposite pavement, 
at the window of a ham-and-beef shop, 
stood an erect black figure. Church 
ladies said of her that one thing they 
liked about her was her heartiness. 
She did so enjoy her food, it was a treat 
to take her anything. She was not 
looking at the window: she was ogling 
it. She was ogling brown roast fowls 
and crimson glazed tongues and ruddy 
oblongs of pressed beef; mottled brawns 
and briskets, galantines in aspic; 
frilled and glossy hams; the gnarled 
brown of roast pork, the delicate 
brown of sausage rolls, the vermilion 
of smoked salmon; serrated pork pies 
and veal-and-ham pies; Bath chaps and 
potted meats and cheese; sauces and 
meat jellies; small sausages prickled 
with bread crumbs and great Bologna 
salmis. She was flirting with their 
colors and their odors; tasting them in 
her mouth. She saw them on her 
table in the loft, and burned for them. 
If ever she were tempted to do wrong 
— to cheat or steal or commit the many 
meannesses that people commit for 
money —she knew that temptation 
at windows like this. But she, too, 
was fastidious. She would wheedle 
and placate church ladies for what they 
had to give, but, hot as her longing 
was, she could not cheat or steal; and 
the temptation glanced from her. 
Only, in turning away, she thought 
viciously of Arthur Negretti, who could 
buy her half that window if he chose; 
and who didn’t choose. 

As she turned away, she saw him. 
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She saw him on the farther side of the 
High Street, with three youngsters 
about him, all centred on a car; and 
among the youngsters her precious, her 
lamb. She made a noise of T-zeeee, 
directed equally at Negretti and at 
Connie, and crossed diagonally, away 
from them, so that she might reach 
home first and catch Connie in default. 

When Negretti and the boy and girl 
reached the car, they found a youth 
bending over it and peering intoit. He 
straightened sharply as they drew near, 
and was slouching away when he saw 
Chris, and said “Oh!” and Chris said 
“Huh!” and turning to Negretti said: 
“My brother.” 

Negretti said “So?” and tapped 
Connie on the shoulder. ‘‘ You better 
run home, kiddie. Else...” He 


jerked his thumb. She followed the 
jerk, and saw Mrs. Greenspan’s back; 
but her mind was far away from its 
significance, and her eyes were turned 


to an alluring prospect of music. She 
went lingeringly, looking back at 
Chris, and it was some minutes before 
she faded into Camden Passage. Ne- 
gretti looked after her. “I believe 
that kid’s fair mad about music. Don’t 
know why.” 

“T know”, said Chris. ‘‘She’s come 
outside our place lots of Sundays.” 

“Ah? So I believe. Poor kid. Every 
time she’s caught she gets a basting.” 

““A what?” 

“A basting. A hiding.” 

“Who from?” Chris was suddenly 
imperative and indignant. The child 
was his audience; and now that she had 
spoken to him, he was conscious of 
rights in her, and was mildly annoyed 
to realize that others had rights in her, 
and disgusted to learn that shames and 
indignities. were put upon one who 
admired him. ‘‘Who from?” 

“That aunt of hers. That old 
woman. That.” He waved a ciga- 
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rette toward Camden Passage. ‘See 
if you can fix it with your Dad, old 
chap. Dunno what makes her mad on 
music. But... Well, she wouldn’t 
be in the way. And she’s quiet as a 
mouse.” 

“But wouldn’t her aunt...” De- 
cency stopped him from completing the 
sentence. 

“Oh, she’s got used to that, now, I 
reckon. Expects it.” 

Eric, seeing that his brother was with 
the owner of the car, had continued his 
inspection. He now inspected the 
owner, and found him, apparently, as 
interesting as the car. He growled at 
him: “‘ This your car?” 

“Huh!” It was true. It had been 
properly bought from the factory and 
properly paid for, and it was registered 
in his own name. Eric went deeper 
into it. Negretti grinned at the un- 
conscious liberty, and allowed him to 
pry. He lounged against the car, 
flicking cigarette ash about, with the 
air of having the whole day to waste. 
His sharp eyed nonchalance suggested 
the plain clothes man on duty. 

“Four wheel brakes?” 

“e Ah.” 

“Six cylinder?” 

“ee Ah. ” 

“What horse power?” 

““Umpteen.” 

“‘What can she do?” 

“She’s got a racing engine, boy. 
I’ve knocked seventy five out of her 
before now.” 

Eric gave the owner another long 
inspection, and returned to the car. 
He looked at it as at a treasure; as 
Mrs. Greenspan looked at food, as 
Connie looked at “The Sun in Splen- 
dour”, as his father looked at the cello. 
“She looks posh.” 

“She is. Get her on the straight, 
and all out. How’d you like to run 
her? D’you drive?” 
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Eric’s folded face was suddenly clear. 
“No, I don’t drive, but... I—I’m 
interested in cars, like. You say you 
got her up to seventy five?” 

“Ah. I got one or two special gadg- 
ets fixed, as well.’ 

Two books were lying on the seat. 
One was “The Conquest of Bread”; 
the other, ‘““Erewhon”’. Their heads 
met over the wheel. ‘“‘How’d you like 
a run in her — eh?” 

Eric’s eyes closed, expressing the 
ineffable. 

“Well, if you fix that for the kid — 
one good turn... eh? I’ll take you 
both for a run.” 

Chris showed polite interest and no 
more. He was thinking immediately 
of his dinner and at a distance of the 
kid who was beaten for coming to listen 
to their music. He moved a few paces 
toward “The Sun in Splendour”. 
Eric had the appearance of wanting to 
talk to Negretti while unable to find 


things to say. He could only stand 
and stare at the elegant figure and the 


elegant car. He had seen this chap 
about Islington, and in the bottom of 
his dark mind had felt vaguely that this 
was the sort of fellow he’d like to be: 
alert, easy, upright, smartly dressed, 
not bad looking, knowing his way about, 
and yet quite young. Chris called to 
him: ‘‘Come on, Eric. It’s gone one.” 
Negretti nodded to them. ‘“By-by. 
Let the kid in on Sunday if you can.” 

They went slowly away, Chris 
leading by four or five paces. Op- 
posite the “Sun”, he waited for Eric. 
Eric came up with him, and stared 
at the front of the house. He seemed 
in no hurry for his dinner. ‘‘ Wish,” 
he said, inconsequently, ‘‘wish we had 
some other home.” 

“ec Why?” 

“Why? Well... That place. 
Place like that. Public house. It’s 
—it’s—low. It’s a dirty business. 
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and—er—low people all 
round you. It — it smells.” 

“T know. Still — can’t be helped.” 

“People look down on you.” 

“They don’t.” 

“They do!” 

“Nothing to do with us. What’s 
it matter? We can’t help it. We 
ain’t always going to live there, are 
we?” 

“Don’t see any chance of anything 
else.”’ 

“Well, I’m not.” 

“Yes, but ... Yougot your music. 
You got a chance. Wish Dad’d sell 
up and go and live somewhere else. 
I’m sick of this hole. Rotten street. 
Rotten business. Look at ’em — 
the sort of people in that business. 
Fat. Noisy. Flashy. Thick headed. 
Cheap.” Clearly ‘‘The Sun in Splen- 
dour” weighed on his soul. Chris had 
similar feelings about it; he saw the 
social “‘lowness” of it and the vulgar- 
ity; but it had never worried him. 

“Well, ’snothing to do with us. 
We’re not in it.” 

“Weare. It’sallroundus. ’Tain’t 
like a shop or any other business. 
It’s —oh, I dunno... You read a 
bit and you'll see how people look at it.” 

“Let ’em. If you feel that way why 
don’t you try to do something? Go 
out and... you know... Dad’s 
always trying to think o’ something for 
you. He’s told me.” 

“Why don’t he tell me? Always 
talks to you. Hardly ever to me.” 

“Well, you always choke him off. 
You won’t let him. He wants to, I 
know. Wants to see you cheer up a 
bit and take an interest and .. . you 
know.” 

“Lot there is to take an interestjin 
here, ain’t there? Pub!” 

“He didn’t mean that way. He was 
saying something about Australia the 
other day.” 


Vulgar 
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Eric kicked the curb. “‘Oh?... 
Oh? . . . Been discussing me between 
you...” This seemed to arouse 
resentment and perversity. ‘‘I never 
asked him for no Australia. I don’t 
want his Australia.” 

“Well, what do yeh want, then?”’ 

“Oh, J dunno...” The voice 
held exasperation,, dismay, yearning, 
and the challenge of the modern 
temperament to the things that are. 
“T want to get out of all this. Want 
to make friends. ... Not the sort 
you get round here. Want to do 
things. That chap we was talking 
to... I seen him about a good bit. 
Not like the rest round here. He’s 
—you know —sort of big. Clever, 
too, I’ll bet. Looks clean, and.. .” 

‘‘What’s hisname? What’s he do?” 

“Tdunno. Butafellerlikethat.. .’’ 
The note of adolescent worship crept 
into the voice. 

“Well, come on. It’s quarter past.” 

They crossed the road. Eric looked 
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up at “The Sun in Splendour”. 
“Rotten hole!” He turned suddenly. 
“Half a mo. Want to ask that chap 
something.” 

“All right. I’m going in.” 

Eric turned back and came slowly 
and a little sheepishly to Negretti, who 
was standing over the car, staring about 
him. For some minutes they talked. 

Eric did not appear for dinner, and 
all that afternoon a young man and a 
youth were careering at forty to fifty 
miles an hour through the lanes of 
Middlesex and over the Hertfordshire 
hills, talking earnestly. 

But what they talked about nobody 
knew. Only, when he did come home, 
at about half past seven, there was a 
perceptible brightness about him. His 
slouch was less marked. His step was 
lighter. It was as though clouds had 
been lifted, and the sun, long hidden, 
was sending out its first rays. He had 
found a friend. 

(To be continued.) 


THE MAN WHO LOVED KATYDIDS 


By Gordon Lawrence 


Y horses are grasshoppers, with unblinking eyes, 
Corsletted in their stiff harness, 


Making a clatter in flying. 


And my cows are crickets, with rotund black bellies 


And an itch to be calving. 


But my watchdog is a katydid, the most preposterous, 
Green as verdigris and veined like the rose leaf, 
Clamoring prophecy against the frost, 

Stabbing night with his tumultuous falsetto. 





MY FAVORITE FICTION CHARACTER 
By Sidney Howard 


Sketched by Bertrand Zadig 


S far as mortal eye can discover, the charming young girl 
is the Deity’s masterpiece. Natasha Rostova, before she 
went to her first ball, washed and perfumed and powcered her 
feet, hands, arms, neck and ears. Then her dress had to be 
tacked up to danceable shortness. Then her father had to be 
dissuaded from kissing her because she looked as she did for 
fear he would rumple her dress. Napoleon, all too wilfully, 
was playing ducks and drakes, then, with the peoples and 
nations of Europe as they stood in his way. Natasha, all un- 
witting, was destined to play ducks and drakes with the best 
and the worst of the men who came her way. She had only 
one thought at the ball: “Isn’t anyone coming to dance with 
me? Won’t any of these men notice me? They must know 
how I’m longing to dance and how splendidly I dance and how 
they would enjoy dancing with me!” They did dance with 
her and she broke their hearts for them. She danced so, sang 
so, laughed so, was so lovely, had such a genius for changing 
her imperious young mind so unaccountably and so naughtily. 
Andrei and Anatol and Pierre — victims all to the grace and joy 
and life and youth of her. And to her dear, dear naughtiness. 
Andrei said: “The whole world is divided for me into two por- 
tions: the one is where she is and there all happiness and hope 
and light are found; the other is where she is not and there 
everything is gloom and darkness.” In the end, with her 
transgressions behind her, it was Pierre she married and Pierre’s 
son that she bore. She was not humbled, though, because she 
had never been proud. Since the charming young girl is mani- 
festly the Deity’s fairest work, who but the most charming 
of all young girls should be the fairest work of fiction? 
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MY FAVORITE FICTION CHARACTER 


By Stephen Vincent Benét 
Sketched by Bertrand Zadig 


EROES and idols are birds of a different feather. If one 

could crack a bottle of Anjou with the Three Musketeers 
—or come jingling down for Christmas to Mr. Wardle’s. But 
there an uneasy sense of my own incapacities overwhelms me. 
Porthos would have on his company manners for a stranger and 
Aramis look a little askance as soon as he discovered one’s 
lack of quarterings, while the Comte de la Fére’s exquisitely 
handsome features would take on the perturbed expression of 
one who unexpectedly finds a fly in his wine. And the hearty 
practical fun of Manor Farm might seem a little too hearty 
and practical after a while for a constitution degenerately mod- 
ern. Watson, on the other hand — one cannot imagine feeling 
gauche or ill at ease in Watson’s presence — the very thought 
of him is as stodgy and comfortable as a morris chair. Surely 
there is no other character in fiction with so ineffable a capacity 
for surprise or so restfully limited a vocabulary for its expres- 
sion. “Marvelous, my dear Holmes, marvelous!” the hearty 
voice booms out for the thousandth time, with as fresh an accent 
of wonder as a child’s. If he had a tail he would wag it in- 
cessantly — there is something very canine about him somehow; 
it is easy to see him transformed, a solemn, ponderous St. 
Bernard, galumphing after Holmes with portentously stately 
bounds. As far as professional skill goes, one cannot rank him 
with the leaders, I fear — his practice was too subject to con- 
tinual interruption. But his bedside manner must have been 
ideal. I would rather die some pleasantly fictional death with 
Watson in attendance than recover under the aseptic hands of 
a modern practitioner. And then, of course, there are the tales 
still locked in his little black bag. Holmes discusses only bees, 
now, and Conan Doyle has forgotten — but I am sure that if 
you got Watson alone in a corner, you could wring from him 
a few, at least, of the superb, unwritten adventures to which his 
creator has so tantalizingly alluded only in passing — the re- 
pulsive story of the red leech and the terrible death of Crosby 
the banker — the Addleton tragedy — the incident of Wilson, 
the notorious canary trainer, whose arrest removed a plague 
spot from the East End of London. 
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Dr. Watson 





LEGEND OF ADVENTURE 


By Alan Rinehart 


T was only thirteen years ago that 

Louis Becke died, in a chair, in 
Sydney, Australia. Few persons know 
that, and few care; yet that man had 
already become a legend, in less time 
than most authors require to become 
known, and a legend will he remain 
along with certain others. That is 
sure. Most men write literature of 
one paltry sort or another; flimsy 
stuff; but Becke wrote in fiction the 
record of a quarter of the world, and 
his tales are all that remains of the 
lives of millions. Twenty years before 
his death he was digging ditches and 
clearing" land for Australian farmers, 
and had probably never written a line; 
for the twenty years before that, before 
he nailed his box to the floor on the 
civilized side of the continent, he 
was lost to knowledge among the is- 
lands; and before that he was a child. 
He lived fifty eight years, wrote more 
than thirty books of stories, wore 
carelessly a reputation which included 
slave ships and whisky, and left behind 
him at his death a wife and a daughter 
who confess their inability to help 
with the story of his life. He went to 
sea on his own at sixteen, at an age 
when most of us were having our ton- 
sils out; and so far as history can re- 
call, never stood in the rigging, pointed 
up wind, to dream of becoming a 
writer. Yet he must have dreamed. 
Here I sniff tragedy, for he loved 
pirates, and he learned to pity them. 
And so, at an age when most of us 
were learning manners, Becke became 
a man. 
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The documents before me are scanty 
and undated. One is a letter from 
Becke to his publisher, Mr. Unwin in 
London. Two others are from Aus- 
tralians who knew him and his work 
in the later years. They make all 
together a paragraph or two of biogra- 
phy, a line of literature, and a map 
of the world. Life is haphazard, the 
sea is gay, and Becke steered by the 
moon. I thought at first, it is hopeless 
to try to write of him; but the chances 
which molded him were the great 
events which found their way into 
his books, and I believe that there we 
have the man. Yet all this lies in 
scraps and shreds, rumors and the 
legend, a legend of adventure and a 
photograph of a tired old man. He 
looks weary in the picture, or infinitely 
patient. His hands are square and 
heavy, he is set, settled in his bones, 
his skin is too large for him, as if it 
had lost its elasticity while he labored, 
his forehead is tight, his cheeks are 
flat and bristly, and one arm is slumped 
across the crown of his straw. His 
beard is grey and his mustache dark; 
he looks away from the camera and 
down, as if the present were of no 
interest and the future a succession 
of warm days, a matter of insects 
buzzing in the sun; at least that is the 
way I see him, and I make no apology. 
He is my hero for a while, a very great 
man to me always; so that I shall al- 
ways be sorry to have missed him on 
account of a bad throat and an old 
malaria. He died, you know, when | 
was dreaming of becoming a writer. 








il- 











Six of his books are here. One of 
them I had read long ago before I 
could remember names of authors, and 
it has still the same thrill. Other 
valuable things came back to me with 
the story. I am older now, and less 
wise about books; I noticed that the 
story was true and that all Becke’s 
ships had really sailed the sea. I saw 
he knew the formula for romance, and 
that it was danger of death or content- 
ment or separation. I found he had 
little imagination, for he had never 
needed any in those waters. Men 
lived and men died; their lives were 
shocking with gin and native women 
and brutality, yet no excuses are made 
for them; their deaths were swift or 
slow but fitting; their loves were no 
more true than ours, and gayer. 
Storms blew the islands away, and the 
seas turned upside down. Only one 
thing remained, and remains still in 
the lagoons with the sharks. Becke 
wrote of it in my letter: 

“. .. and while I don’t suppose I 
shall ever take up my old vocation as 
a trade again, I have the mal de 
V’'Océanie pretty bad still, and mean 
to go back some day with my little 
daughter. She says that ‘living in 
Samoa and paddling about in a canoe 
is better for you than sitting up late 
and writing books’. However, while 
her opinion has great weight with 
me I hope to write some more books 
yet — down there.”’ 

“He traveled and adventured so 
utterly alone”, says another of my 
letters. One can only speculate on 
what he saw. I have no doubt that 
finally he grew corns on his soul. No 
man could have imagined this scene 
on a little anchored ship at night: 


“Tom, my lad, I may die before morning. 
Are you afraid to stay?” 
“No, Captain Ryder.” 
“Ah, you saw your poor father and 
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mother. . . . I forgot that. 
keep the lamp high... . ” 

It is small wonder that he told his 
wife and daughter only a vague story 
of his travels. 


Tom, my lad, 


II 


Lord Pembroke writes an introduc- 
tion to ‘‘By Reef and Palm”’: 

“Born at Port Macquarrie in Aus- 
tralia, where his father was clerk of 
petty sessions, he was seized at fourteen 
with an intense longing to go to sea.”’ 
That is stupid. For ten years before 
that he explored among the pools and 
lagoons of that rocky coast, or lay 
on his stomach on the bluffs watching 
the everlasting wash of the wavelets 
inside the reef. He knew the Islands 
were out there whence the swell rolled, 
and that their beaches were white even 
in the dark. ‘“‘It was impossible to 
keep Louis Becke at home”, writes 
old Pembroke. So they shipped the 
poor boy off to California, with a 
brother two years older, to work in 
an importing house. They were a 
hundred and thirty days in the barque; 
so the brother, very quietly, makes his 
lonely exit from my story to a ranch, 
and disappears. Louis, taking fever 
from his inoculation, went back to sea 
as aclerkinatrader. It was not long 
before he was a partner in a venture 
among the Carolines. 

“In a few weeks they were among 
the Marshall Islands, and the captain 
went mad from delirium tremens... . 
They got him right at last and stood 
to the westward.’’ Pembroke is better 
in this vein. But he can supply only 
two pages to cover twenty years, and 
he forgets how men in the north can 
dream of the warm ocean. Becke 
dreamed so, in his later years when he 
knew he could never go back to the 
Islands. He worked to obtain money 
to start again, and was clearing scrub 
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when he was persuaded to write his 
experiences; and when he had got 
started, found he was well content 
to stay at home and dream. A germ 
or two and many scars kept him in 
Sydney (and later in England) where 
he had a certain prestige and his 
favorite drink; while he knew as well 
as most old men (for he was running 
down at fifty) that the good days were 
no more. He took hardly to writing, 
he says. But how his fancy must have 
capered when once he got out of the 
tunnel of his daily routine! Back 
among the Islands again, the Islands 
whose sky was so bright now, and sea 
so blue. It is true one cannot recall 
a smell, and trouble walls itself off. 
He could examine his scars one by 
one and wish for the incident again; 
yet most men vomit after fighting 
naked savages armed with knives. 
Sydney was the best place for Louis 
Becke at fifty, and the distance from 


his beloved Islands has saved ‘for the 
reader many a grand tale. 


III 


I have six volumes in the uniform 
set of his works. In the end I believe 
there are to be twelve. Two are 
novels, “‘Helen Adair” and ‘The 
Adventures of a Supercargo”; the 
others are collections of stories inter- 
spersed with sketches and an occasional 
article on the wild life of the Islands. 
Next to a story like ‘“‘Lupton’s Guest; 
A Memory of the Eastern Pacific”’ one 
may find a study of poisonous fishes. 
More likely, though, one comes across 
another pirate or a love story in Poly- 
nesian terms. 

They are fascinating, and they tell 
the fine story of the man. Careless 
he is, at times, so that one is halted 
by an execrable sentence or a laughable 
construction; but these are obstacles 
only to the unfortunate few who read 


for style alone. Mostly Becke’s writ- 
ing is better than necessary, which 
means that it tells the story and permits 
the play of an emotion. Curious 
lights are cast on the personality which 
followed its roving gods so far. In all 
the tales Becke loves the natives and 
hates the slavers; yet in his younger 
days he stowed away holds full of 
them, according to rumor. Perhaps 
in his writing he goes far back in his 
memory, to a point before he came to 
accept the religion of the trader. But 
even then he must be dealt with as a 
realist, if an unwilling one. His stories 
must be taken as compilations of 
events, rather than inventions. He 
could not end a story (except rarely, 
and when it had happened so) with 
any other means than death or a 
vanishing from knowledge. It is easy 
to see here and there that his ship 
sailed too soon, so that the drama under 
the palms must go on forever without 
a curtain; and one should credit Becke 
for knowing that romance lies also 
in incompleteness. Life goes on be- 
neath the palms, cocoanuts fall and 
children are born, there will be this 
tragedy and that happiness too small 
to ripple the ocean, while the mountain 
mist hangs low in the morning and 
the trade wind blows forever. Great 
calamity must meet a man before he 
sees himself too tiny to be harmed. 
Yet he was vulnerable. The wound 
lies somewhere in his experience of the 
convict system, although his family 
were free settlers who merely happened 
upon Australia. He writes of the 
convicts sent out from England to the 
gangs, with areal anguish. One might 
imagine he had a friend or two in the 
Islands who were fugitives from that 
terrible law. He draws them as men 
without hope, without any humanity 
whatever, men who are nothing in the 
world but an aching belly and a grief 
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that makes them kill. Ten of them 
would be happier if nine were hanged 
and one let free. They are driven to 
a level below suicide; and they seemed 
to haunt Becke in his later days. 
“Helen Adair” is not a great novel, 
but it is one of the most thrilling I have 
read. And this thrill, this tragedy and 
frustration, is another integral part of 
the mal de l’Océanie which is my tale. 
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The legend stands. Indeed the man 
became the legend of adventure before 
he so much as died, for he wrote of 
things which had for the most part 
passed on even then; and there is no 
other real record of that quarter of the 
world. The thing which drove him 
to write, however, the mal de l’Océanie, 
is there among the Islands yet, as one 
may go and see. 


TOR. V.L. 


(In Hampden Church) 


By Edward Davison 


N shade and silence lain 
Where earth and heaven meet, 

We were the living twain, 

The dead were at our feet. 


And O the common thought 
To think in that still place 
That sooner than we sought 
We might lie face to face... . 


With reckonings uncast, 
The due, the gain, the loss, 
Forgetful at the last 
Beneath a hasty cross. 


With no white monument 
To tell a little fame, 

The wayfare that you went, 
The letters of my name. 





LIFE THROUGH FICTION 


By Charles A. Bennett 


I: THE WILD DUCK 


Most plays or novels worth the name do more than tell a story, portray a character: 
they reflect an attitude toward life, a philosophy on the part of the author. Moreover, 
since they present individual situations rather than “‘ cases’’, they suggest that to live 
well is not a matter of being guided by authoritative rules whether of church or of 


academic precept or of tradition, but is rather a fine art. 


The aim of this series of 


articles — of which this is the first — is to take a few literary works and discuss some 
of the ethical issues involved. The clinical method employed is designed to bring 
home to readers how drama and fiction contribute to the criticism of life, in the sense 
of an intelligent undersianding of life’s problem. 


Synopsis 


ERLE, a wealthy manufacturer, 
had had an affair in his younger 
days with Gina, his servant maid. 
When he discovered that she was going 
to bear him a child he put her in the 
way of marrying Hialmar Ekdal, set 
him up in business as a photographer, 
and generally helped the young couple. 
That was fifteen years ago. They are 
now living happily together. Hialmar 
is devoted to the fourteen year old 
child Hedvig, who he thinks is his own 
daughter. As for Gina, she is not 
seriously concerned about the past nor 
about the deception of her husband. 
She has had a busy life looking after 
the household, she is tolerably con- 
tented, and, as she says, she has ‘“‘al- 
most forgotten those old stories’’. 
When the play opens Gregers Werle 
has returned home after an absence 
of fifteen years. He learns about the 
episode of his father and Gina and 
conceives it to be his duty to open 
Hialmar’s eyes to his true position. 
Gregers is a well meaning, ignorant, 


se 


fanatical fool who thinks he has ‘‘a 


mission to proclaim the ideal” at all 
costs. In fact, he revels in the idea 
of bitter renunciation and spiritual 
drama. Hialmar is a vacillating, in- 
effective, and sentimental creature 
who would never have amounted to 
anything but for his devoted and 
competent wife. Gregers reveals the 
truth to Hialmar—that Hedvig is 
not really his daughter. Hialmar feels 
that he cannot go on “living a lie” and 
that he cannot retain his integrity 
unless he leaves his home. Hedvig 
he looks upon as “‘an interloper”’ and 
he even begins to doubt her love for 
him. The child, discovering how Hial- 
mar thinks of her, shoots herself. 
At the close of the play Gregers, 
Hialmar, and Gina are left looking 
down upon the ruin of their happiness. 
The claims of the ideal have been 
satisfied. 


The play is intended as an attack 
upon idealism. Truthfulness, candor, 
mutual confidence — these have an 
ideal, not a material, value and our 
traditional morality has insisted on 
their claims. ‘‘Ye shall know the 
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truth and the truth shall make you 
free.”’ ‘‘It is better to live in the real 
world, even though it hurts, than in a 
fool’s paradise.”” Thus and thus we 
have been assured. Ibsen sets a 
question mark over against these 
dogmas. Morality, he seems to say, 
is too expensive. The truth costs too 
much in the way of human happiness. 
As one of the characters in the play 
puts it: “‘Oh, life would be quite 
tolerable after all, if only we could be 
rid of the confounded duns that keep 
on pestering us, in our poverty, with 
the claims of the ideal.”’ 

The moral problem of the play, as 
it presents itself, I imagine, to most 
readers, is this: We believe that 
Gregers and Hialmar, the idealists, 
were wrong. The deception should 
have been maintained as a “vital 
illusion’? and Hialmar, Gina, and 
Hedvig left in peace. In this case, 


at any rate, where ignorance was bliss 


‘twas folly to be wise. Yet we are 
not prepared to say that these beliefs 
of ours are anti-idealistic or cynical. 
Is it possible to avoid the charge of 
being materialists and at the same time 
to offer a moral justification for the 
policy of silence? I think it is. 

There are three lines of thought 
which lead to this conclusion: 

(1) Gregers Werle maintains that 
Hialmar, Gina, and Hedvig are ‘“‘living 
a lie’. The critical question is, Is 
he right? From the point of view of 
the literal truth, Yes. But is the literal 
truth in this case the whole truth? 
Before we can answer that we have to 
determine what is really true about 
the relationships among these persons. 
To begin with, Hialmar and Hedvig 
are passionately fond of one another. 
Their devotion is as genuine as that of 
any father and daughter could be. 
Gina, for her part, has forgotten the 
past, has lived it down. She has 
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worked hard to make a man of her 
husband and to make a home for the 
three of them. For her, the realities 
are the success she has made of the 
work and her feelings for her husband 
and daughter. Where is the falsehood 
in all this? Gina is a faithful and loyal 
wife. “I’ve only wanted to do my 
best for you all my days’’, she says 
to Hialmar. No one of the three is 
professing feelings that are not genu- 
inely experienced. Surely no fact of 
past history of itself can change the 
meaning of the relationships among 
them. It is because Gina realizes 
this that Hialmar’s outbreak at her 
deception of him evokes no strong 
sense of guilt in her. Even Hedvig, 
the child, perceives this. When it 
dawns on her that Hialmar may not 
be her father, she says, ‘“‘I think he 
might love me just as well for all that. 
Yes, even more. We got the wild 
duck as a present, and I love it so 
dearly all the same.”’ 

Gregers and Hialmar take just the 
opposite point of view. Gregers, it is 
true, believes that a genuine family 
life can be built up on the new basis, 
‘fa communion founded on truth and 
free from falsehood of any kind”’, 
while Hialmar exclaims, ‘‘I have noth- 
ing more to do in this house. ... 
My home has fallen in ruins about me.”’ 
Yet, in spite of this difference, both 
are literalists, for they hold that the 
truth is determined by the literal facts 
of fifteen years ago and not by the 
realities of the present. 

Which side does the finer justice 
to the facts of the situation? Are 
Gregers and Hialmar right when they 
say that the love, the devotion, and 
the happiness are a delusion, or are 
Gina and Hedvig right in thinking 
that since these are genuinely felt 
they are the realities by which truth 
has to be measured? To state the 
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question is to answer it. The real 
liars are Gregers and Hialmar. It is 
their interpretation that is distorted. 
If anyone should be inclined to 
dismiss this as a piece of sophistry I 
should reply that I am not indulging 
in special pleading but simply applying 
a principle perfectly familiar in judging 
human conduct. The principle is this: 
A human being cannot change the 
past, but he can change the meaning 
of the past. A man commits a crime, 
is caught, and serves a prison sentence. 
He is released, lives down his past, 
makes good, perhaps even becomes a 
stronger character because of his ex- 
perience than he would have been 
without it. Only the literalists would 
drag the man’s prison record up against 
him to prove that he was now a bad 
character or would deny that his 
subsequent career had transformed 
the meaning of his earlier lapse. So 
with the situation in the play. It is 


the present realities of human affectian, 
aspiration, and good will that matter, 
and not the past facts; or rather, it is 
to these realities that one must turn in 
order to discover what the real “‘facts’”’ 


are. This is what the literal minded 
Gregers and Hialmar ignore. They 
have forgotten or have never known 
that human beings are to be judged 
not less by the goal to which they are 
moving than by the place from which 
they have come. They present half, 
and the less important half, of the 
evidence as if it were the whole truth. 
That is why I call them liars. 

(2) Granted that Hialmar was a 
weak and unbalanced creature who 
might have been expected to behave 
as he did, the question arises how far a 
man in Gregers Werle’s position was 
justified in telling him the literal truth. 
The literal truth in this case turned 
out to be a lie. It often does. The 
reason is simple. It takes two to 
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make the truth and the mind of one, 
as with Hialmar, may act as a distort- 
ing medium. Thus the idea as received 
may be quite different from the idea 
as it left the mind of the sender. 
Looked at in this light, many of the 
problems of truthtelling are practical 
problems, concerned only with the 
technique of communication and de- 
void of any strictly moral significance 
at all. Telling the truth is indeed a 
fine art; even though one may have 
the best of intentions, one still needs 
tact and skill to translate those inten- 
tions into successful action. One has 
always to adapt the rendering of one’s 
meaning to the individual hearer and 
the particular situation. How, for 
example, shall parents tell a child 
that he is an adopted child without 
conveying all kinds of false impressions? 
How shall I tell my friend that the 
poem he has shown me is bad and at the 
same time do justice to whatever prom- 
ise I discern in it? Or, to take an 
extreme example: A small fire breaks 
out in a theatre. The truth is that 
if the members of the audience will 
keep their heads and leave the theatre 
quietly there will be no danger. What 
shall the manager say to the audience? 
If he mentions the word “‘fire’’, that 
word, to a crowd in a building, will 
mean just one thing — ‘‘Run!” Asa 
matter of fact, he will convey more 
truth by telling them that the leading 
actor has been suddenly taken ill than 
by telling them the literal facts. In 
any event, whether the reader agrees 
with this last statement or not, he 
will have to admit that the three 
examples I have given all contain 
difficult problems, the solution of 
which calls for fine perception and no 
little skill. Brutal frankness and the 
literal truth are simply the refuge of 
the maladroit. 

This, I suppose, is why we are more 
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inclined to condemn Gregers for stu- 
pidity than for downright wrongdoing. 
His intentions were excellent, but 
his clumsiness appals us. 

(3) The play presents a_ conflict 
between happiness and truth. Greg- 
ers, like many so called idealists, 
maintains that their claims are incom- 
mensurable. He is perfectly ready to 
destroy any happiness that is founded 
on alie. This is altogether too simple 
a formula for the complexities of life. 
To begin with, it assumes that ideal 
aims do not conflict. Yet they often 
do. If I am told something in con- 
fidence I may have to lie to an im- 
pertinent questioner in order to pre- 
serve that confidence. I am then not 
sacrificing truth for some _ unideal 
object: I am sacrificing it for another 
ideal — confidence. Merely to tell me 
to serve the ideal does not help me to 
solve my problem, for whichever course 
I choose I serve one ideal and do vio- 
lence to another. Secondly, the for- 
mula dismisses far too lightly the 
claims of happiness. In trying to 
make up a picture of the good life 
and the various elements which com- 
pose it, we shall certainly have to 
include happiness. We should hardly 
say that a man who was living virtu- 
ously and was yet acutely miserable 
embodied our idea of a satisfying life. 
And if happiness is to be included 
in the synthesis its claims may often 
conflict with those of the ideal, just 


as ideals may conflict with one another. 
And sometimes we are quite sure 
that happiness is the more important. 
Suppose a soldier has been court- 
martialed and shot for deserting in 
battle, are the military authorities 
justified in reporting to his parents 
that he was “killed in action”? I 
think they are. If the parents are 
told the truth they will have the ideal 
satisfaction of ‘“‘living in the real 
world” — whatever that amounts to 
—and, with it, hopeless mental an- 
guish. Hopeless, because they can 
make no use of the truth. On the 
other hand they have a lie and what, 
by contrast, may be called happiness. 
This seems to me a clear case where 
happiness is a more important thing, 
ethically, than the truth. And I 
should use the same judgment about 
the problem presented by Ibsen. 
Given the total situation, especially 
the character of Hialmar, then the 
moral welfare of the family, above all of 
the child, was best promoted by silence. 

On the whole I should prefer to call 
Gregers and Hialmar fanatics rather 
than idealists. An idealist tries to 
give consideration to all ideal claims, 
including those of happiness. The 
fanatic is he who selects one ideal, 
such as truth, and sacrifices everything 
to that. ‘‘The Wild Duck” does not 
weaken my faith in idealism: it merely 
confirms my suspicion of the crank 
and the doctrinaire. 
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The Parody Adventures of Our Youthful Heroes 


VI: “AND HERE LET US SAY GOOD-BY”’ 


OR, BEER AND LIGHT WINESBURG 


By Corey Ford 
With Sketches by Gluyas Williams 


(Owing to the increasing popularity of the biographical method among the fall 


and winter lists, we have secured Mr. 


Thomas Beer to conclude this series with 


the true biography of the Rollo Boys, presenting for the first time the Suppressed 


Desires of our 


Boyhood Heroes in the manner of Mr. Sherwood Anderson. 


Incidentally our Lost and Found Department desires to report that the following 
articles were dropped by Mr. Beer in his preparation of the ensuing chapter: the, 


an, a, the, the, an, the, these, the |twice], a, an, the, the, this, the. 


If not called for 


within thirty days, these missing articles will be turned over to Miss Gertrude Stein, 


probably in book form.—C. F.) 


UNLIGHT smashed onto drab 

stubble, onto twenty two men in 
sweaty moleskins who faced each other 
across brown pigskin, where goal posts 
were soppy with moss at either end of 
a field of sickening mud. Someone 
blew a whistle, like a poor damned 
fool: ‘‘Phnee-ee-eee!”; and at once 
brown pigskin nestled on one’s chest, 
like a soup stain, and one must run 
past endless white lines, thirty, twenty, 
ten yards, while clutching tangled 
hands were hair in a drain pipe, and 
the opposing team lay dead ahead. 
Dead to the world. 

“Hold ’em, Merriwell!”’ Green and 
crimson voices battered subconsciously 
against outraged eardrums. Victory: 
well? What is victory? ‘‘ W-I-N-E-s- 
B-U-R—”’ 

One fell, and two fell, and they all 
fell; and twenty two men were old 
potato peelings and yellow grapefruit 
rinds and coffee grounds in a battered 
can along the curb, simply boiling with 
flies. What was the use? one asked 
at the bottom of the soggy heap of 


men, as someone dug a cleated heel 
how rude into his stomach. It made 
things seem more positive, somehow, 
having someone dig a cleated heel into 
one’s stomach. Futility is positive, 
gouging someone’s eye in return with 
grimy finger nails. One would mur- 
mur: ‘‘What of it?” but someone’s 
knee in one’s mouth, like a raw potato. 

“Where are the Rollo Boys?” Not 
that they cared particularly, the stands 
added hopelessly. ... 

Bernard J. Schnitzel broke his tooth 
on an olive pit and two weeks later 
his wife had a nine pound baby; and on 
September 28, 1876, three Rollo Boys 
were Tom, Dick, and Harry alighting 
on the mean platform where men spat 
yellow tobacco juice down their stringy 
beards, and the driver of the Merriwell 
Hall carryall said, bowlegged with rheu- 
matism: “‘ Walk this way!” 

Brown eyes sparkled and hair curled 
as Tom Rollo had been fun loving, 
replying like a steel trap: ‘I couldn’t 
if I tried!” while everyone must smile 
wanly at his clever comeback, although 
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they said nothing except possibly: 
“Suffering God!” But that was New 


York for you, in those days. 
Dick Rollo was saying: ‘‘ We are the 
three Rollo Boys, and we came to 


“I love the Rollo Boys. I want to do Good in the world” 


Merriwell Hall in 1876. You see, now, 
we are still young, red blooded, 100 
per cent, American, eh? We are sup- 
posed to represent healthy young 
America, eh? For years and years it 
has been so; 598 volumes.” He buried 
his head bitterly in his hands, and bit 
his knuckles. “I am a man, and I 
want to grow up. Something inside 
me wants to grow up.” He had grown 
too nervous to sit still, and now he was 
going about the room, absently setting 
fire to the rug in places. ‘“‘But they 
will not let me grow up—all my Young 
Readers. We must be Rollo Boys, 
they say; we must play football’ — 
he broke his leg, just to hear it snap — 
“‘we must rescue the heroine and re- 
form the bully; it is always so; and 
always I want to go off somewhere on 
a drunk. Ah, God,” he sighed, ‘ah, 
God.” There was a pistol on a table 
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across the room, but he was too tired 
to go after it. 

“Where are the Rollo Boys?” dis- 
tantly . . . Dick yawned in despair, 
drawing on sweaty moleskins and 
trotting onto the field, Tom and Harry 
following, as the bored students tossed 
their hats in the air and did not even 
bother to catch them again. 

One mole on the side of his nose 
sprouted three long hairs, like the legs 
of a bluebottle fly; and Dr. Merriwell 
was yawning: “You are in nick of 
time. The Winesburg (Ohio) School 
of Realism has rolled up a score of 102 
to 2 against us, and the three Rollo 
Boys alone can save the day!” but he 
was asleep. He had been asleep the 
last twenty minutes. 

“‘Go in there and win, Dick,”’ sighed 
Elsie Dinsmore, ‘“‘for all I care!’”’ and 
her eyes met his, as she sent him a 
dirty look; for they had been in love 
for 596 volumes. Her tired face was 
drawn, probably by Gluyas Williams; 
and she wore a fragrant bunch of 
neuroses at her belt. Now she blushed 
like a side of beef as Dick squeezed her 
hand ardently; ah, if it was only her 
ee 

“IT wonder why Merriwell Hall is 
losing?’’ mused Dick; and the Rollo 
Boys all put their heads together 
except Harry, who had never been 
able to put his head together because 
he had no bent at all for mechanics 
that way. 

Harry Rollo whispered: ‘‘Ben Bar- 
sted has bet all his money on the 
opposing team. What is afoot?”’ 

“Twelve inches’’, replied fun loving 
Tom dismally. ... 

On December 3, 1876, the cold 
water tap in the kitchen sink leaked 
all night long; and Ben Barsted was 
too, too tired, sighing: ‘‘My existence 
has been a crimson cold sore on the 
lips of Truth. I love the Rollo Boys. 
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I love everyone. I want to do Good in 
the world, and Help people. But 
always’”’, he sobbed, “‘I must be a cad 
and a bully; always I must bet my 
money on the opposing team; always 
I must turn over a new leaf in the end. 
They never know, all the Young Read- 
ers,’ he laughed bitterly, ‘‘they never 
DT s-« « 

A forefinger pointed abruptly; and 
Tom cried ‘‘Look!” as the Rollo 
Boys stared where he pointed. To 
their amazement they noted the Mer- 
riwell Hall team grasping their trousers 
in either hand, while the Winesburg 
quarterback sped down the field un- 
hindered. 

“‘Ben Barsted has pulled all the 
cords out of their football pants!” 
Tom ejaculated in purple. ‘‘They’re 
afraid to let go!” 

“No wonder they have been falling 
behind!” cried Harry, rushing on the 
field with safety pins, as the Merriwell 


Hall team pulled themselves together 


with a sigh of relief. 
added. 

“Fellow players!”’ and twenty two 
men halted in amazement as Dick 
addressed them from the centre of the 
field in a deep, impassioned voice, ‘‘I 
come to plead with you in the name 
of the Marching Spirit of the Red 
Blooded, 100 per cent American He- 
Boys, to whom we have most solemnly 
dedicated our Moral Purpose.”’ And 
at once the Merriwell Hall team 
snatched off their helmets and stood 
with bared heads, while an old Civil 
War veteran presented arms and col- 
lapsed with emotion, crying: ‘‘ My coun- 
try right or wrong!” 

‘We have no use for the introspec- 
tive school of thought, the morbid 


“Brace up!”’ he 
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policy of Dismalism, the study of 
suppressed desires that is called Art”’, 
continued Dick, as the three Rollo 
Boys advanced slowly down the field 
behind a huge flag, dressed as the Spirit 
of ’76, with blood stained bandages 
about their heads. ‘‘ Nay, the citizens 
of this country want healthy, vigorous, 
two fisted CLEAN stories, strong in 
those patriotic principles of chivalry, 
courage, and honor that have placed 
our country where it is today!” 

“‘Hooray for the Rollo Boys!” cried 
the converted Winesburg (Ohio) play- 
ers, tossing their suppressed desires in 
the air and cheering lustily. At once 
they joined eagerly with the Merriwell 
Hallers, and as the resulting team of 
twenty two men ran back and forth 
unhindered between the two goal posts, 
scoring touchdown after touchdown 
on their former selves, the score rolled 
into two and three and four figures — 
in favor of Merriwell Hall! 

Then red fire blazed, while all over 
the country hysterical men and women 
oversubscribed the Thirty eighth Lib- 
erty Loan by $7,000,000, and babies 
were born, and chapel bells chimed, 
because it was Sunday, and in Winsted, 
Conn., a lion lay down with a lamb 
and then gave birth to a pure white 
dove with a sprig of laurel in its bill 
lettered ‘‘Peace’’, as the hysterical 
students of Merriwell Hall sobbed with 
emotion: ‘‘ Three rousing cheers!” 

Flags waved madly, as cheers were 
given with a will, where bugle and fife 
were red, white, and blue against the 
sun’s unconquered youth in the clean 
sky, against the stars that spelled out 
the slogan for the last time: ‘“‘ And here 
let us say Good-by.”’ 

Good-by. 





Guys 
WILLIANG 


“ I come to plead with you in the name of the Red Blooded 100 per cent American He-Boys” 
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THE TOMLINSON LEGEND 
By John Gunther 


I 


N London I found ‘‘Tommy’”’ to be 

alegend. He was a legend in Fleet 
Street, along the Thames dock roads, 
at the Savage Club, which is his retreat. 
As long ago as 1919 S. K. Ratcliffe 
pointed out this fact, that he was a 
legend; this painfully shy man, lean, 
cartilaginous, who escaped at odd in- 
tervals to explore Amazonian rivers 
and Molucca beaches and Malayan 
forests, and who returned to recreate 
these adventures in prose which has 
hardly been matched in our time. 

First I heard of him. Yes, he had 
been a Fleet Street man for many, 
many years. Yes, he was now literary 
editor of the ‘‘Weekly Westminster’’, 
and an occasional contributor to other 
London periodicals. Yes, he had 
worked with Massingham to make the 
old ‘‘Nation”’ possibly the most bril- 
liant liberal publication in the world. 
Yes, he had written countless forgotten 
columns for the London “ Daily News”’. 
Yes, he had lived off and on four years 
in France during the war, and his war 
correspondence was of breathless dis- 
tinction. Yes, he had roamed over 
much of the world. 

Was he in London now? Well, that 
was almost an unreasonable thing to 
require! 

Then I heard him give a talk. It 
was at a painful literary funeral where 
the Hawthornden Prize was awarded. 
Mr. Tomlinson sat on a platform with 
J. C. Squire, A. E. W. Mason, Robert 
Lynd, and a few other sedate notables, 
methodically crossing one leg and 
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then recrossing the other, wriggling. 
He got up to talk after Mr. Mason had 
delivered an excellent, formal, orator’s 
speech. Mr. Tomlinson was not ex- 
actly at ease. He twisted himself over 
the rostrum and began to talk 
neither a distinguished voice nor a 
distinguished presence. No “‘person- 
ality”. No “poise”. But in ten sec- 
onds, with his clear burning sincerity, 
he had his audience more than merely 
attentive. When he sat down there 
was a silence. Then a long stirring 
through the crowd. Then eager, in- 
sistent applause. 

Later I met him. It was at a dinner 
at Rebecca West’s. Then again, at the 
Savage, and again. He is shy. His 
slight quizzical deafness adds charm 
to the shyness. An incredibly thin 
man, not so much wiry as leathery. 
All cartilage, as Miss West said. A 
gentle, peering voice; clear, pale blue 
eyes, with both surface light and depth 
in them, set in wrinkles against tanned 
cheeks. Thin blondish hair, spaced 
over a beautifully molded small fore- 
head. As he himself wrote once, ob- 
viously a pure blooded London Saxon. 
As Mr. Ratcliffe said, no other race 
could have produced him — the tinc- 
ture of unaggressive humor in his tre- 
mendous seriousness, his inflexible gen- 
tleness, his kind, unobtrusive charm. 
This is a good man. It is only after 
talking to him half a dozen times that 
one sees the welling current of irony, 
even of scorn, under his observations. 
This is a man with no space in him for 
anything petty or mean or wooden. 

As I say, he is a legend in London. 
It is the kind of legend which makes 
friends. 
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It is curious how many people just 
now are eager for the honor of having 
discovered him. At least three well 
known men and women of letters have 
told me they rightfully claim the honor. 
Well, he had been writing about fifteen 
years before they woke up. Of course, 
after ‘“‘Tide Marks” sailed home to 
success, the critical acclaim became a 
shout, and even Clement Shorter came 
in, chanting praises. 


II 


Mr. Tomlinson is the author of three 
compilations of essays, ‘“‘Old Junk”’, 
“London River’’, and ‘Waiting for 
Daylight’”’, and of two books, both 
masterpieces. They are ‘‘The Sea 
and the Jungle”’ and ‘‘Tide Marks’”’. 

The bromides will not hold for Mr. 
Tomlinson. ‘‘‘Tide Marks’ is a great 
travel book.’’ Nonsense: itis hardly a 
travel book at all, though it recounts a 
voyage to the Spice Islands. It is a 
It is the de- 


record of a man’s being. 
scription of that man, with the Spice 
Islands, as it happens, the background. 
Again: “‘He writes prose like a poet.’’ 


Nonsense again. No poet I know, ex- 
cept Walter de la Mare, writes prose 
half so good, or poetry either, for that 
matter. ‘‘In ‘Tide Marks’ he invents 
a new form: half novel, half work of 
travel.’”’ Nonsense still again. ‘‘ Tide 
Marks” hasnoform. Itjustis. “His 
prose rivals that of Conrad: it musters 
comparison to Conrad in Conrad’s 
chosen field.’”’ Nonsense a fourth time. 
Tomlinson can write rings around the 
Great Pole, purely in the art of writing. 

Speaking of Conrad, I am reminded 
that he once said of W. H. Hudson, 
“He writes English as the good God 
maketh grass: it is there: and no one 
knows whence or how it came.”’ The 
same thing in a measure is true of Mr. 
Tomlinson, although he is more man- 
nered than Hudson, more “purple’’. 
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He writes, not as the grass grows, but 
as a lovely dahlia blooms, or an orchid, 
or a jungle liana. And, too, what is 
infinitely more important, he feels — 
feels like a violin string — and can con- 
vey that feeling vicariously to the 
reader. 

Mr. Tomlinson was born in London 
—I rather fancy in its eastern section 
—in about 1875; I’m not sure of the 
date, but he has a twenty year old son, 
“The Boy”’ of ‘The Sea and the Jun- 
gle’’, and 1875 appears a safe estimate. 
He can hardly be much older. His first 
collected writing is the African sketch in 
“Old Junk’’, written in 1907 — a piece 
of work which points clearly to the 
mastery he was later to achieve — full 
bodied sympathy to mood, a very great 
descriptive power, supple, vigorous, 
and excessively vivid prose. “Old 
Junk” in America made something of a 
sensation and it brought about a be- 
lated appreciation of his first published 
book, ‘‘The Sea and the Jungle”, an 
incomparable account of a journey 
1,500 miles up the Amazon. That 
book, too, pointed forward. It was 
both the fulfilment of a promise and 
the promise yet again of a new fulfil- 
ment. Certainly it is a magnificent 
story, and it is written in mood and 
language as rare and lustrous as any- 
thing short of ‘‘ Arabia Deserta’’. 

“London River” and “‘ Waiting for 
Daylight”’ are slighter books. The 
latter contains one war sketch, “A 
Raid Night”, in description of a Zep- 
pelin over Mr. Tomlinson’s suburb of 
Croydon, of great and trenchant con- 
sideration. Here the war begins to 
count. And it counts, too, in ‘‘ Tide 
Marks’”’, though that volume, the ful- 
filment of the promise, ranges as far 
afield as Singapore and Siam. 

This sketch is not the place for a de- 
tailed consideration of ‘Tide Marks”’. 
I should like to make one comment 
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only, a comment which most observers 
have appeared to miss. With Saxon 
reticence, Mr. Tomlinson doesn’t tell 
all his story; always he suggests rather 
than states, like the true artist; always 
the reader must himself carry on por- 
tions of the narrative. It occurred to 
me on second reading of the book that 
it is as great for the things omitted as 
for those included; and that it is such a 
crowded, abundant book, so steeped 
and mellowed in atmospheric juices, 
that the author could very well write 
another record of the same journey — 
as complete a record, with little dupli- 
cation. What a novel H. M. Tomlin- 


son is going to write some day! 


III 


Any reader of ‘‘The Sea and the 
Jungle”’ or ‘‘ Tide Marks”’ must have a 
legitimate curiosity about certain of 
Mr. Tomlinson’s omissions. How, for 
instance, did he get away from the 
beach of Ternate? 

“T was tired of knocking about”, 
Mr. Tomlinson told me, “‘and I wanted 
to see something of the life of those is- 
lands. I just got off the boat. I knew 
another one would come along — 
some day. One did.”’ 

And what happened to McGuire, 
the Irish adventurer who was turned 
by war to the East, and who had a bet- 
ter time among tigers in Borneo than 
with corpses in France? Mr. Tomlin- 
son, after an expedition with him to 
the jungle, leaves McGuire in a very 
precarious situation indeed. What 
happened to him? 

“Oh,”’ said Mr. Tomlinson, “‘he got 
out, of course. Only fever could kill 
him.”’ ’ 

And what happened to O’Brien, 
the adventurer in ‘‘The Sea and the 
Jungle”? 

“‘O’Brien”’, commented his discov- 
erer, ‘‘was hanged.”’ 
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Did Mr. Tomlinson see again the 
Doctor in “‘The Sea and the Jungle”’, 
whom he left behind precipitously in 
Para? He did. Doctor James is one 
of his best friends. Was it true that 
he was leaving shortly for a trip to the 
Sargasso Sea? Heavens, no! Wait 
till he got home and told Mrs. Tomlin- 
son that! Was the incredible jungle 
railroad in ‘‘The Sea and the Jungle”’ 
still functioning? He didn’t know; 
probably not, though a new map of the 
Brazilian interior shows a red dot mark- 
ing Porto Vehlo, indicating that radio 
has penetrated that wilderness. Still, 
people can put a red dot on a map any- 
where. Had he met William McFee 
or William Beebe, in a way his kindred 
spirits? No: but good men, both. 
How did the sketches in “‘Old Junk”’ 
happen to be collected? Ah, that was 
a story! But it’s a secret, and a 
sad one, to be told in a preface to a 
forthcoming new edition of the book. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s conversation is 
much like his books: careful, friendly, 
fluid. And he has a story or two to 
tell. , I have not heard him talk about 
the war. When he does, which is 
rarely, his friends tell me, it is literally 
a chastening experience. 

One thing of great interest he hap- 
pened to mention. Five months after 
he returned from the Amazon, safe in 
London, he came down with fever — a 
very severe case. 

“The doctors here wouldn’t believe 
it”, hesaid. ‘‘So I dumped their med- 
icine down the sink and doctored my- 
self.’’ 

He was willing to admit that the 
Amazon forests had an aspect, gloomy 
and terrible, which he did not see in the 
jungle of Malaya, and that the Indians, 
if not actually hostile, were seldom 
friendly —in contrast to the simple, 
open hearted, and ineffably lazy 
Malays. 
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“Most writers of travel books who 
are chased by cannibals’’, he chuckled, 
“‘are either liars or timorous travelers. 
Of course, there are cannibals and such 
things — but why go after them?” 

It took him two years to write ‘‘ The 
Sea and the Jungle’’. It was written 
a little at a time, he said, often at night, 
in the spare moments left after busy 
days on Fleet Street. ‘‘Tide Marks”’ 
took a year. Perhaps it is permissible 
to hint that “Tide Marks” in a way 
was made possible by the enterprise and 
generosity of an American publisher. 

Mr. Tomlinson was in America only 
once, for a few days, on his way back 
from the Amazon. He wants to go 
again. The Canadian Rockies and the 
Mackenzie River attract him, also the 
great southwest and the Canyon. 


Perhaps some day he may do a “ Tide 
Marks”’ for our deserts and mountains. 

““When I was a little fellow, a nipper, 
I wanted to go out with the Hudson’s 


Bay Company’”’, he told me. “But 
luckily they take ouly Scotchmen.”’ 

Hearing Mr. Tomlinson talk about 
current literature was refreshing. Of 
Rebecca West’s “‘The Judge’’, for 
instance, he said: 

“Tt was a failure but what an exhil- 
arating failure! It’s worth incompar- 
ably more than most of the work of 
younger novelists and of the contem- 
poraries about whom the circulation 
libraries have no doubts. If she ever 
announces a travel book I shall show 
signs of nervousness.”’ 

I think I have never met a man with 
less cant in his soul, or more friendly 
sympathy, or more intense scorn for 
presumptuous fools. A very simple 
man. But when I asked him to auto- 
graph my copy of “Tide Marks”’, 
there was a faint rueful malice in his 
tone when he remarked: 

“T know”’, and he smiled, “‘that it’s 
a first edition.” 


TELLING STORIES TO 
PRIMITIVES 


By Elizabeth Willis DeHuff 


ERHAPS the most marked feature 

one notes in telling tales to primi- 
tives is their innate sense of rhythm. 
A group of small Indian children, who 
understand scarcely a word of English, 
will sit for an hour listening joyously 
to English stories written in verse, 
even to “This is the forest primeval 
... if emphatically scanned. Their 
pleasure bubbles into laughter when 
a song is introduced, although the 
words are to them meaningless. Their 
own stories burst into imitative songs 
almost without exception, and often 
the same strain is repeated again and 
again in a single chain of episodes. 

The American primitive child has 
an advantage over the so called civi- 
lized one — if there is such —in that 
his elders, who tell him stories, are still 
children, too, in the Mother Goose 
stage of appreciation. These child- 
adults repeat age old tales and invent 
new ones, but they do so with an 
untrammeled naive view of life, intro- 
ducing rhythm through repetition of 
phrases, coloring the stories with 
strange original similes, spicing them 
with amusing, sometimes crude, epi- 
sodes; but always making the actors 
proceed through adventures in a 
straightforward manner without ex- 
planatory clauses or moral inferences. 
Often the story may teach a lesson, 
but the moral is not expressed, stressed, 
or summarized. The listener is left 
to make his own deductions and do his 
own moralizing. 

Primitives alone have tales in which 
man is excluded as an actor. The 
Caucasian child has had to borrow 
from the primitive peoples of today — 
the Negro and the Indian — all his 
stories dealing solely with animals and 
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their adventures. His own tales are 
never free from the person actor. In 
“The Three Bears’’ appears the child 
Goldilocks; in ‘‘Puss in Boots’’ there 
is the lad the cat serves, the king and 
others; in ‘“‘The Three Little Pigs’’, 
which comes nearest of all to being 
concerned only with animals, men take 
part as haulers of sand, straw, and man 
made bricks. The animals are en- 
joyed as puppets upon a stage. But 
animals are real brothers of primitives, 
imbued with similar likes and dislikes 
and possessing the same instincts. 

All Indians believe that if one places 
over his head a buckskin mask made in 
the likeness of an animal or an imagined 
mythical god, the spirit of the thing 
represented really enters and takes 
complete possession of his body. (We 
Caucasians get a taste of that feeling 
in masquerading.) These false heads, 


known as kachinas, are used in almost 
all Indian religious observances. So 


the Indian children, having from baby- 
hood watched spiritual pageants de- 
picting this transference of spirits from 
one body to another, readily enter 
wholeheartedly into tales of animal 
pranks and become in thought one 
with the actors: 

As the Greeks believed in nymphs, so 
to the Indians there are spirits in vege- 
tation and in inanimate objects — 
rocks, sticks of wood, rugs, pots, all 
other articles made by hand; in fact, 
in all things on earth; so that when a 
rock, a stick of burning wood, a rung 
of a ladder, or a pot speaks — as one 
often does —in a story, to the In- 
dian child the affair is credible and 
natural. 

Just as the white child of modern 
civilization is bored by explanations 
parenthetically introduced into a story, 
so is the primitive, only in greater 
degree. The former likes exciting 
adventure, clever trickery, the success 





of wit, and the avenging of cruelty. 
So does the primitive. In only two 
particulars do they radically differ: 
love themes and a desire for happy 
endings. What to children of our cul- 
ture is romance, to the Indian child is 
sordid reality. Our children demand 
happy endings; primitives expect nat- 
ural results, whether good or bad, from 
just causes. Hearts, to them the life 
giving organs, are indestructible except 
by fire, so that death is not a tragedy. 
Sometimes it is the opposite — a trans- 
ference to a place of happier surround- 
ings. They possess a subconscious, 
deep rooted belief in immortality. 

There is a sober, serious, curious 
expression upon Indian countenances 
when they listen attentively to “‘ Little 
Red Riding Hood’’, ‘“‘The Three 
Bears’, and parts of “Cinderella” 
or ‘“‘The Sleeping Beauty”. The first 
two have the greatest appeal because 
they conform in part to the children’s 
own experiences. They know wolves; 
they know bears. When “The Sleep- 
ing Beauty ”’ is innocently told to them, 
one immediately detects their lack of 
that particular characteristic — inno- 
cence, as the term is generally accepted. 
When the Prince kisses the sleeping 
Princess to awaken her, Indian children 
hang their heads or snicker, for they 
have no conception of romantic love, 
parental love being the only ennobling 
variety to them. 

The Pueblo Indians have their own 
Cinderella theme devoid of the roman- 
tic love element. In it Cinderella is 
forced by her two Corn Maiden sisters 
to go out daily to herd a flock of turkeys 
as they range. Her clothes tear into 
shreds and her moccasins wear out. 
When the time of the greatest of the 
annual dance ceremonials arrives, the 
Turkey Girl has no proper costume to 
wear. Each of her appreciative tur- 
keys drops a piece of the required 
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apparel. The envious sisters see her 
and run after the turkeys to punish 
them, but the fowls fly away in groups 
to the four cardinal points. When the 
dance is over and the distressed Turkey 
Girl finds that her flock is gone, she 
leaves her sisters and enters the rock 
cavern leading into the underworld 
of good spirits. As she departs, her 
beautiful clothing falls off piece by 
piece. The pursuing sisters grab for 
it, but each garment turns into a 
different animal and runs away. 

They also have a Bluebeard story, 
in which a cave man either casts 
his discarded wives over a cliff, where 
they turn into stone, or shuts them into 
a cave to be magically released later. 
But unlike our version of the theme, 
which ends with the killing of the giant 
Bluebeard, most of the Indian in- 
terpretations cause the false heart of 
their giant cave man to be removed by 
animal magic and a new one put into 
its place. The enormous physical 
strength exemplified in this giant is too 
virile an asset to lose. 

The nearest approach to romance is 
their account of the “‘Beauty and the 
Beast” theme. But here the love- 
making is eliminated by a simple state- 
ment that the heroine exchanged lunch 
with the ugly creature —an Indian 
marriage proposal — and followed him 
to his home to live. She was the 
beautiful daughter of a chief, and he 
was a half-god half-man son of the 
Sun Father, forced by his grandmother 
to wear a hideous mask, since beauty 
of countenance attracts both the evil 
and the good. The mask was so 
cleverly made that it could not be 
detected assuch. The chief’s daughter 
was rewarded by finding her chosen 
mate not only handsome in his home, 
where he doffed his kachina, but rich 
in rings, bracelets, necklaces, baskets, 
pots, and skins. 


OH, YES ... WILBUR 
DANIEL STEELE 


By Frank B. Elser 


™ HIS is Wilbur’’, said his wife. 
“‘Hello’’,said the man pleasantly. 

“Hello”’, said I. We sat down. 

He seemed to be about thirty five. 
His eyes were grey, and he wore specta- 
cles. His hair was brown. In front 
this was thin and wispy and stood al- 
most straight up, like some stubborn, 
wind blown beach growth. As I stud- 
ied him, all of him looked wind blown, 
even his clothes. They fitted; but 
somehow you felt that he did not take 
them seriously. This was pleasing to 
observe, because like his stories, it gave 
you by implication so much of what 
had gone on before. Very clearly you 
could see him engaged in the absurd 
business of shopping, vaguely address- 
ing the clothing salesman, accepting 
(very likely) the first suit proffered 
with, ‘‘Oh, that will do’’; and, at the 
optician’s, ‘“‘What style of glasses? 
Lord, I don’t know! What kind should 
I have?” 

As you talked to him you became 
sure of this. He might be a great 
writer, but he did not take himself 
seriously. He might be critically ap- 
praised as the master technician in 
America of the short story form, but 
he, Wilbur Daniel Steele, would say 
nothing whatever concerning it. Nor 
would he speak of literature or in 
terms of literature. Which would 
make him a very literary person indeed. 

An authentic literary person, as I 
understand it, is one who writes of life 
in terms of life and, having done that, 
sits down and says humbly, “I thank 
Thee, Lord, and may it happen once 
again!’’ Wilbur Steele has been writ- 
ing for sixteen years, and that, he says, 
is the only formula he knows. 

Many of his stories are grim, but he 


ee 
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himself is not grim at all. He is 
neither melancholy nor self centred. 
He reads little. When he is through 
with work — and four or five hours is 
an average day’s stint — he likes to be 
outdoors. Accordingly, he mows his 
own lawn. At other times he plays golf 
or tennis, or sails a boat. 

He has two small sons, Thurston and 
Peter, the latter of whom has the 
distinction of having been bitten by a 
rabbit, a jelly fish, and a small octopus, 
in the order named; and they all live — 
not the rabbit, the jelly fish, and the 
octopus but the Steeles—in a pic- 
turesque old house on the island of 
Nantucket. Here, within the sound of 
the sea of which he writes so well, 
Wilbur Steele does his work. 

Unlike a great many authors, who 
are given to spasms of creation and, 
afterward, long periods of rest, he is at 
his desk almost every day in the year. 
Young writers take notice! He will sit 


for days, sometimes many days, “‘get- 


ting a story”. Once a story is “‘got”’ 
he finishes it — carefully, methodically, 
one might almost say, painfully. His 
average output is less than six hundred 
words a day. This is written in long- 
hand, in ink, in a script that would put 
many etchers toshame. To read it one 
needs a magnifying glass. At the close 
of each day’s works he transcribes this 
hand written draft on the typewriter 
and tucks the instalment away until 
the story shall have been completed. 
He then revises and condenses the type- 
written script. Finally (young writers 
please take notice once again) he re- 
copies it himself and takes it to the post 
office like the veriest of tyros. 

Born as he was in North Carolina, 
reared in Denver, it is curious how 
Wilbur Steele turned for so much of 
his material to the sea and the New 
England coast which he did not come 
to know until he was grown. The 
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first story that brought him recogni- 
tion — ‘‘A White Horse Winter” (At- 
lantic, 1912) — was a story of Cape 
Cod and the sea, and he has written 
many since. The west seems to have 
made little or no impression on him, 
which perhaps is well. Manikin cow- 
punchers are not to be found in any- 
thing he has done. 

Although perhaps every collegiate 
short story course in the country uses 
his stories as examples of how the 
thing should be done, Wilbur Steele, as 
has been said, insists that he has no 
formula. Ideas come . . . from some- 
where .. . and he bakes them. Ina 
catboat off Nantucket he will pluck, 
from somewhere, a story of North 
Africa or the South Seas: see ‘The 
Shame Dance” or “‘The Marriage at 
Kirwan’”’. In Africa, where he spent 
two winters, his mind will throw back 
to the remembered, and yet forgotten, 
scenes on the New England coast. He 
makes no notes whatever and is seldom 
more than one idea ahead. He works! 

He is brave. He writes nothing to 
order, and juggles no story with an eye 
to the moving pictures. Each story is 
an adventure to be followed to its 
logical and ultimate conclusion. 

Contrary to the opinion of many 
modern writers of the short story, he 
regards O. Henry as a first rate artist. 
They were born, he and O. Henry, in 
the same small North Carolina town 
of Greensboro. O. Henry must have 
been a small boy about the streets 
when the infant Steele arrived, and 
they never met. Steele did not learn 
of the coincidence until years later, 
when the O. Henry Memorial Award 
Committee was giving him a spe- 
cial prize for the excellence of his sto- 
ee 

Let me quote Edward J. O’Brien: 
“‘Almost without exception they [his 
stories] represent the best that is being 
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A day’s work by Wilbur Daniel Steele. A page from the manuscript of ‘Out of the Wind’’, a recent 
story in “Pictorial Review". Slightly reduced. 
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accomplished in America today by a 
literary artist. . . . Few writers show 
such economy in the use of their 
materials. ... He has pursued a 
course of uncompromising fidelity to 
his literary ideals, publishing compara- 
tively few stories, but maintaining a 
standard of imaginative reality which 
has slowly, but surely, deepened in an 
art which bears all signs of perma- 
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nance. 


THE LADY OF THE OPEN 
WINDOW 


By Amelia Josephine Burr 


HE daintiness of Japan, the proud 

mystery of China, the languid 
power of Java, had been for me parts 
of a vista leading to India. Just what I 
expected of India I do not know even 
now — when one can dissect a passion, 
it is dead — but I know with devastat- 
ing clearness that my first day in India 
was one of the memorable disappoint- 
ments of my life. Calcutta — its near- 
London public buildings, its smug de- 
partment stores, its sun, its dust, its 
smells, the incredible squalor and de- 
formities of its beggars, the intimate 
sickening horror of its burning-ghat 
which no European but the tourist ever 
visits — 

“If this be India,” said I, “‘let me get 
through the dreary business as soon as 
may be and go home.”’ 

But if you have been Beauty’s lover 
all your life, it is unto you not according 
to your faith but according to your love. 
So with me. A friend had written to 
Cornelia Sorabji asking her to welcome 
Oh. «a. 

To the reading world Cornelia 
Sorabji is the author of charming books, 
especially ‘‘Between the Twilights”’ 
and “‘The Purdahnashin”’, which open 


and translate to wondering Western 
eyes those beautiful sealed volumes 
that are India’s women. To English 
civil servants, she is a valued colleague 
— the only woman barrister in Indian 
government service. To the student of 
evolution, she is a remarkable blend 
of tradition and innovation, for her 
father was one of the first Parsi converts 
to Christianity, the liberal West and 
the mystic East met in the home where 
she grew up, and she is a graduate of 
Oxford. To ordinary people, she is a 
living explanation of how Draupadi, by 
the beauty of her body and her spirit, 
held the seven Pandavas in a harmony 
of love and service through life and up 
to the feet of Brahma; also how gar- 
ments and jewels that would extinguish 
the most radiant Westerner may hang 
upon the one for whom they are meant 
as simply and naturally as petals and 
pollen on a flower. 

My last sight of her was when she 
bent from her open window to wave 
goodby as the carriage rattled down 
Chowringhee —the intense Indian 
stars overhead, behind her the glow of 
golden-shaded lamps that struck bril- 
liant lights from the pearl and silver 
embroidery of the sari draped about 
her. So she stands in my memory the 
Lady of the Open Window — for to 
talk with her is to be given in a few 
hours visions into the World Behind 
the Curtain that the well meant, 
heavy footed blundering of unguided 
years could never secure. 

In her work, which is akin to the 
court of Chancery and covers the dis- 
tricts of Bengal, Assam, Orissa, and 
Bihar, she needs man’s astuteness, 
woman’s tact, the constitution of the 
everlasting hills, and the sympathetic 
insight that is her own. During the past 
year, she told me, she had traveled 
26,313 miles within her own jurisdic- 
tion on government service, by road 














and water — she did not enumerate the 
conveyances, but in the remote places 
to which she is called, travel implies 
everything from a sleeping car to a 
springless bullock cart, from an ekka to 
an elephant — had had 126 estates in 
her charge, and had ‘carried 622 
women and children in my heart and 
labors’. She is not merely the legal 
guardian and adviser of widowed ranis 
and baby rajas; as her own words would 
suggest, she is their trusted friend upon 
whose understanding sympathy they 
ean rely. She is called upon to tread 
strange paths in this service, as a typi- 
cal experience will show. 

She was summoned to a remote raj 
by this terrifying telegram: ‘‘Come at 
once. The Queens are quarreling and 
a servant is dead in the garden.”’ She 
went —a long and tiresome journey. 
When at last she reached her destina- 
tion, the Raja met her, drowsy and 
yawning as a little boy of nine must be, 
raja or not, at half past two in the morn- 
ing, but arrayed in suitable state and 
surrounded by his torch bearers and his 
guard. The belligerent Queens, his 
mother and his grandmother, were se- 
cluded in their own part of the palace, 
and Miss Sorabji postponed seeing 
them till she had been refreshed with 
what sleep she might obtain from the 
small remainder of the night. Her first 
interview in the morning was with the 
little Raja’s mother, and a harrowing 
tale was laid before her. Discord be- 
tween the royal ladies had run so high 
that the English resident — whom one 
infers to have been a green hand equally 
ignorant of the customs of the East and 
of international feminine psychology — 
had ordered the door between the 
apartments of the Ranis walled up. 
Instead of stopping the trouble, this 
doubled it, for the entrance of the 
masons broke the sacred seclusion of 
the purdah, and each queen reproached 
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the other for causing the outrage. The 
disputants adjourned to the roof, 
where the feud continued more vio- 
lently than ever and the added publicity 
led to a partizan warfare among the 
servants, with the result mentioned in 
the telegram. Miss Sorabji explained, 
extenuated, pleaded, till finally the 
Rani sobbed that she could forgive all 
the insults, all the curses that her moth- 
er-in-law had heaped upon her — ez- 
cept the bone under the bed. 

“The bone under the bed?’’ 

Yes! The Rani’s tears flowed afresh, 
hot with indignation. Surely the Pres- 
ence knew that a human thigh bone 
placed under a bed would ensure a 
speedy and agonizing death to anyone 
who slept there. The bone was in the 
shadowy recesses under the bed, for 
anyone to see who would stoop and 
look. And — this was what made the 
Rani implacable — the little Raja slept 
in that bed with his mother! 

Miss Sorabji, knowing her people, 
did not attempt further argument or 
persuasion in the face of such a tragedy. 
She asked that the priest be called, and 
when he came inquired with due rever- 
ence concerning the fatal powers of 
the bone under the bed. Certainly, he 
affirmed, there was no more inexorable 
curse, no surer means of dealing hor- 
rible death. A cobra in the bed would 
be a friend’s gift by comparison. 

“But suppose it were not a thigh 
bone, would the doom be just as cer- 
tain?”’ Miss Sorabji persisted. ‘‘Sup- 
pose it were not a human bone at all?”’ 

The priest solemnly assured her 
that a bone other than human would be 
no curse at all, but a mere accident 
wholly devoid of consequences. They 
all peered under the bed, where the 
bone lurked in a provokingly obscure 
corner. Who was to get it out? No- 
body privileged to enter the Queen’s 
apartment was small enough except the 
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little Raja. He crawled under the bed 
and after breathless suspense emerged 
with a goat’s bone. Which closed that 
incident. 

One might multiply indefinitely the 
gracious miracles along sanitary lines 
for which Miss Sorabji is responsible, 
but a single example must suffice. She 
found it a common custom in the 
zenanas that she visited to light a fire 
on the mother of a newly born child as 
a remedy for collapse. She suppressed 
the shocked remonstrance that would 
immediately and irretrievably have 
forfeited her their confidence, and began 
to seek the reason for this apparent 
barbarity. That is the lamp by which 
she walks so unerringly paths that are 
dark and mysterious to us — the reali- 
zation that the underlying idea, among 
these people, is almost always true and 
fine, though it may have developed in 
uncouth and even horrible customs. 
Can the idea be traced and given a 
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worthy expression, the needful reform 
is accomplished. Soin this case. Fire 
is holy — this was a terribly crude at- 
tempt to bring divine strength in 
touch with human weakness at the 
hour of greatest need. She gently 
pointed out to them that flame is only 
the body of fire, heat is its soul; and 
the oblation would be doubly powerful 
if that soul were combined with the 
most sacred element of all, Gunga Jal. 
There was the Ganges water, ready and 
waiting, in the great pots filled every 
morning for the Puja Ghar... and 
there too, thenceforward, without a 
protest from the most superstitious 
grandmother or tradition bound aunt, 
was the hot water bottle. 


India, like the immortal Ogniben, has 
known five and twenty leaders of re- 
volts. Not of this type, however. It 
is not given to many to work in mo- 
ments and think in centuries. 


ANCIENT HUMOR 


By Abbie Farwell Brown 


E never tire of old fantastic things 

That capture us afresh. The little moon 
Who drags the great tide to her over the dune, 
The orchid’s lovely jest, quaint fairy rings, 
A lizard, — that wee dragon without wings, — 
The rainbow snared in a cobweb, robin’s tune, 
Bright domino out of a dull cocoon, 
The drollery of kittens after strings. 


Nature the wag knows many a merry.cue 

For keeping hearts awake at the grim play. 

Her whimsy does not change, but to renew 

The elemental spell on simple clay, 

That reached between the gates of flaming fears 
To set Eve smiling through her bitter tears. 
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The Strike—A Clearing House for Publishers? —‘‘The Madras 
House’ — More Tchekhov Productions — Music and Drink; with Vari- 
ations — A Wine Dealer’s Lures — A Novel by H. M. Tomlinson 


LONDON, January 1, 1926. 

S I write, the great strike in the 
book trade is still in progress. I 

do not know how long it will last, but a 
number of men have returned to work. 
There are still a thousand men ‘“‘out”’. 
Those publishers who have periodicals 
have been enabled to resume work 
upon terms agreed to by the strikers’ 
union; but the houses which have no 
magazines or newspapers, in spite of 
the fact that they are suffering from the 
results of the strike, are holding out 
and seem determined to hold out until 
the end. My information is that no 
one of the federated publishers gives 
the smallest hint of unwillingness to 
continue the deadlock. I imagine that 
for most of the houses it would have 
been an economy to pay the men what 
they asked, for it must be a very long 
time before any of the firms can re- 
cover what has been lost and what will 
be lost in the way of trade before some 
arrangement is made. Meanwhile, the 
strikers are meeting at night to make 
merry, to throw oranges at each other, 
and to preserve morale. News is 
carefully supplied to the publishers 
that the men are enjoying the delights 
of whist drives and social evenings; and 
to all appearances the strike might 
continue forever. I do not think it 
will do that. I think it will probably 
be over by the time these words are in 
print. One publisher— a newspaper 
owner, who of course is not a member 
of the Federation — said the other day 
to me that the present minimum wage 


was no wage atallforaman. Thisisa 
point of view. Itis a humane, and not 
an economic, view; and as a humane 
view it must be respected. Neverthe- 
less, I regard packing as unskilled 
labor; and it is an irony that those who 
pack china and silver are already paid 
much less than those who pack books. 
Dealers in china and silver work upon 
a much larger margin of profit than do 
publishers. I am all for a substantial 
minimum wage, because I know what 
poverty is; but when I first went into 
the publishing trade the wage for a 
packer was twenty five shillings a week 
at the outside (indeed, in the office in 
which I worked men holding positions 
of some responsibility were being paid 
twenty five shillings a week), and 
although such wages were and are 
indefensible it seems to me that you 
must not pay for unskilled labor more 
than such labor is worth in the mar- 
ket — unless you are engaged in a 
luxury trade which can afford to pay 
very high wages indeed. In the pub- 
lishing trade such is not the case. The 
day of really rich publishers is past. 
I am inclined to think that in England, 
apart from those great organizations 
which supply books in bulk, the day of 
publishing is past. Far too many 
amateurs are now playing with the 
business. It is supposed to be some- 
thing genteel, and so it has since the 
war attracted numbers of men with 
some small capital who have taste and 
intelligence, but no publishing “‘sense”’. 
They may represent only a passing 
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phase of the business, but on the other 
hand they may perpetuate a gentility 
and general amateurishness which will 
drive real trade into the hands of the 
big organizations. We shall see. I 
am not prophesying; but I doubt 
whether any business that is genteel 
can ever be robust. 


+ * * * 


One curious feature attending the 
strike is the turning of the minds of 
publishers to schemes for the elimi- 
nation of expensive middlemen. There 
is, for instance, a well supported de- 
mand for the establishment of a central 
clearing house for publishers, such as 
the Germans employ. In Germany, 
I understand, Leipzig is the home of a 
great clearing house. A bookseller in, 
say, Hamburg, orders all the books he 
wants from this clearing house. His 
orders are sorted, distributed to the 
representatives of publishers (all of 


whom have agents in the city), and by 
these representatives books are supplied 
to the central house for inclusion in a 
general delivery to the bookseller. In 
this way much time is saved which in 
England is lost by orders direct to the 


publishers or to a large wholesale 
house. The duplication of accounts is 
saved. The cost of carriage is mini- 
mized. Of course the objection may be 
urged that owing to the smallness of 
England as compared with Germany 
the loss of time involved in the English 
system is immaterial. An objection, 
further, might be made by publishers 
upon the ground that other publishers 
might learn the horrid truth about the 
sales of rival books, the turnover of 
rival houses, and the like. I think 
this could be overcome. Another 
point — again from Germany, but of 
more doubtful value — is the suggested 
increase of books sent ‘‘on sale or 
return”’ (or, as American firms call it, 





I think, ‘‘on consignment’’). The 
booksellers often will not order books 
in which they have no interest or 
confidence, and accordingly (it is 
alleged) the people who might buy 
these books are never given a chance of 
seeing them. The supporters of the 
scheme say that in all probability if 
the books were shown they would be 
sold. I would not guarantee this. It 
is quite true that many readers hesi- 
tate to order a book about which they 
know nothing but what has been said 
in a newspaper; but I have often, upon 
seeing a book, realized that I would 
rather die than possess it. However, 
that is a frivolous objection. The real 
objection is that the two sides of the 
trade look at the matter with different 
eyes. The publishers feel that if they 
are to send out books in large numbers 
with the possibility of having a con- 
siderable proportion returned to them, 
useless, they will to all intents be 
subsidizing the booksellers. They will 
have all the expense, and the book- 
sellers will take no risks whatever. 
So the publishers think that discount 
terms to booksellers should be reduced. 
The booksellers think, on the other 
hand, that they will be so considera- 
bly augmenting the activities, oppor- 
tunities, and profits of the publishers 
that they should have terms even 
higher than those they at present 
enjoy. No English publisher that I 
ever heard of wants to increase the 
booksellers’ discounts, or has any 
intention of increasing those discounts. 
When I first entered the publishing trade, 
discounts on net books were twopence 
in the shilling, and 24% per cent for 
cash. Today the ordinary discount 
for net books (there are few others) 
is somewhere about thirty per cent. 
Now there are not half a dozen real 
booksellers —and when I say book- 
sellers I mean booksellers—in the 
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whole country. To some firms, who 
really sell books (I am thinking of such 
firms as T. and E. Bumpus, in London), 
I would gladly allow the largest possible 
discounts. But to those miserable 
people who merely stock books in the 
background of their libraries and 
stationery businesses I would allow 
the smallest possible discounts. Such 
people do not sell books. They prey 
upon them. They crab the whole 
trade. They make bookbuying al- 
most an impossibility, because they will 
not stock any books which can self 
respectingly be bought. And, by fill- 
ing their windows with cheap books, 
with stationery, even with sweets, they 
dishonor literature and discourage the 
literate. Such houses, under an ‘on 
sale’ scheme, would be destroyed; and 
in this respect the ‘‘on sale’’ scheme is 
a good one. But I am not so sure that 
the scheme might not attack literature 
at the other end. Would not the 


publishers (already prone enough to do 
that) tend to accept for publication 
only those books which would have a 
good chance of selling in large numbers 


if widely exposed? Would not such 
books tend, even more than they do 
now, to swamp the better (or at any 
rate the less popular) books? I fear it. 
My own view is that the clearing house 
scheme is a good one, and that it is 
workable. I do not know if such a 
scheme is at all in force, or is contem- 
plated, in the United States (where, 
obviously, difficulties of transport 
point to the attractiveness of such a 
scheme); if not, it might be worth 
considering. But for the ‘‘on sale” 
system I must profess my deep dislike. 
The only cure for the present bad sys- 
tem of bookselling seems to me the 
education of the public and the edu- 
cation of booksellers (which might 
proceed concurrently). Short of this 
education, or the uprising in the 
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bookselling trade of what is called ‘‘a 
new spirit’, I regard the problem as 
insoluble. 


* * * * 


So ‘‘The Madras House” has been 
revived at last. Contrary to my habit, 
I went to the first performance, and 
was half edified and half mystified. 
Mr. Granville-Barker has altered the 
last act considerably — it was always 
the weak part of the play — and has 
gathered a new cast about him; and 
his hand is evident in the production. 
The play remains what it was, an 
exceptionally interesting affair, with 
perceptions and subtleties which do not 
usually find place upon the stage. It 
remains, too, a “discussion” piece; and 
it is open to anybody to say of it, as 
many have said, that it is not a play at 
all. That, in fact, the discussion would 
have been better as an essay. This is 
a view from which I should dissent. 
I think it is certainly allowable to make 
each act of your play illustrate a point 
in an argument. This is not the way 
I should write a play myself (and I 
suppose I am one of the few writers in 
the world who have never written a 
play); but it seems to me to be a mis- 
take to forbid others to do what one 
would not or could not do oneself. 
I know I am singular even in this, for 
all critics are apt to pontificate; but 
the fact remains. And soI enjoy ‘‘The 
Madras House”’ for what it is, a work 
of great intellectual quality, and a work 
that arouses interest in the theatre and 
thought afterward. That the play as 
it stands is a complete success, I should 
not go so far as to assert. On the con- 
trary. Whether the acting or the 
confined stage or the passage of time 
made it seem so or not, I cannot say, 
but the third act had lost some of its 
amplitude. I remember it as a marvel- 
ously absorbing conversation, which 
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rolled onward richly and ended at the 
right moment. Last Monday the 
effect was less compelling. The speak- 
ing was jerky and restless, and the 
“note” was not maintained. More- 
over, Mr. Granville-Barker’s appar- 
ently deliberate effort to introduce into 
the conclusions of his acts that in- 
determinate quality which he associates 
with naturalness was not effective. 
The acts went on too long. One tired 
of them. And the indeterminateness 
of conversation sorts ill with certain 
locutions — it may be only with the 
manners of the actors, though I think 
it belongs also to the subject matter of 
the speeches and their formation in 
phrase — which were definitely un- 
natural. There was not a very enthu- 
siastic audience, and the coughing was 
criminal. Finally, the last act is no 
better than it ever was. It may be 
that such a conversation as that 
between Philip Madras and his wife 


would be all right to the speakers in the 
privacy of their own drawing room; 
but to an audience it has just the de- 


fects which make for shyness. I felt 
extremely shy during the whole of this 
act — not with the thought that I was 
overhearing something I ought not to 
know; but with that more distressing 
shyness of not knowing where to look 
which sometimes seizes the playgoer 
during an unpardonably long drawn 
scene of callowness. How Mr. Gran- 
ville-Barker can finish his play with 
such an act bothers me. I see the 
point of it, though I think the point is 
not made. I see that the whole thing 
is vastly difficult to carry out; and I 
know that I could not do it myself. 
Yet I do not think that Mr. Granville- 
Barker should have made so great an 
admirer as myself feel uncomfortable. 
But in addition to this, the last act 
allows the whole play to disintegrate 
and go to pieces. It should not do that. 


Even deliberately, I am sure it should 
not do that. Opposed as any author 
may be to the “well made play”, it is 
open to him to provide a culmination 
to his play. As it was, when the 
curtain came down quite ten minutes 
too late so far as the interest of the 
audience was concerned, the chill of 
ineffectiveness had already gathered. 
We all trooped out into the snow a little 
discouraged. And yet I am very glad 
indeed to have seen the play again, 
and I think Mr. Granville-Barker still 
one of the finest of modern dramatic 
writers. That a new play of his does 
not grace each theatrical season appears 
to me to be one of the scandals of 
the age. There are many such 
scandals, but this is among the chief 
of them. 


* * * * 


Next month I hope to write some 
more about the new Tchekhov play 
which is being printed in ‘‘ The Calen- 
dar of Modern Letters”. Unfortu- 
nately my copy of the first instalment 
has not come to hand as I write, and so 
I have not had the opportunity of read- 
ing it. In the meantime there is no 
dearth of productions of plays by 
Tchekhov. We have had a successful 
performance of ‘‘ The Cherry Orchard”’, 
as I have already told you; and another, 
less commercially successful, of ‘‘The 
Seagull”. Now we are promised for 
the New Year performances of ‘The 
Three Sisters’’ (which I have already 
seen, in a private show some two or 
three years ago), ‘“‘Ivanoff’’, and “‘ Un- 
cle Vanya”. The Stage Society is 
doing “‘Ivanoff’”’ in afew days. I can- 
not help feeling that even if these pro- 
ductions fall short of complete excel- 
lence, they will at least show some of 
our younger dramatists how plays may 
be written. If these words should ever 
reach actors engaged in the perform- 
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ance of Tchekhov, or any person who 
purposes the performance of a Tchek- 
hov play, I would beg one thing — that 
all such actors and producers will re- 
member that the whole is greater than 
the part. I am told that before any 
rehearsals of ‘“‘The Madras House” 
began, Mr. Granville-Barker spent 
days in talking to the actors about the 
play, and in making them talk about it. 
They were all to think about the play 
— about the whole of it—and to 
think only of the play. Few drama- 
tists ever have a chance of talking to 
the actors about their work. I have 
seen several dramatist friends of mine 
before and after the beginning of re- 
hearsals; and the shrinkage is percepti- 
ble. Mr. Granville-Barker, being his 
own incomparable producer, was in a 
favorable position. But if he ever 
handles Tchekhov we ought to see 
something more than the usual terrible 
series of individual efforts. There is 


no reason, however, why other pro- 
ducers and other actors should con- 
tinue the old ridiculous habit of segre- 
gating the parts and the actors, so that 
the actors as a body have no notion at 
all of what the whole play is about. 
Such a method of production, although 


still common, is antediluvian. In the 
same way, authors should recall that 
the audience is seeing a whole play, and 
not merely a collection of speeches. 
If modern writers have one advantage 
over the authors of what we know 
as classic imaginative literature, it 
is the power to be realistic without 
losing dramatic significance. That 
Mr. Granville-Barker has missed the 
Tchekhovian point of what George 
Calderon called the “centrifugal 
method” in ‘‘The Madras House”’ is 
the real reason for that play’s failure 
upon the stage. Dramatists may well 
take a warning, and producers may 
well take an example. 
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A German who is at present in Eng- 
land has just declared to the press that 
certain composers drive those who lis- 
ten to them to drink. He runs, it ap- 
pears, a restaurant with a concert hall 
attached to it, and he observes what 
happens when his orchestra plays the 
works of Wagner and Strauss. Wag- 
ner causes the audience to demand lager 
beer, and Strauss causes a similar de- 
mand for wine. Mendelssohn brings 
about a complete cessation in the de- 
mand for ham sandwiches, and so on. 
I can quite well understand that the 
programs at that hall must consist 
wholly of works by Strauss and Wag- 
ner. But I have been wondering 
whether the works of writers in prose 
and verse have similar effects. It 
would not be altogether surprising. 
One can imagine Mr. Belloc, for in- 
stance, carrying his readers in a frenzy 
to Saumur drunk from a tankard; 
or Max Beerbohm to Liebfraumilch; 
Dickens to beer; and some of our criti- 
cal writers to marmalade, vinegar, and 
gall. Indeed, it is remarkable to think 
of the amount of stimulation which is 
provided for us by some writers, and 
the amount of stimulant which other 
writers seem to call upon us to provide. 
For myself, I can get along very well 
with all sorts of writers as a rule; but if 
my head is tired I find that there is no 
writer who so stimulates me as Ma- 
caulay. Other writers are better for 
other moods, and I do not say that I 
read Macaulay only when I am tired; 
but it is true that Macaulay acts with 
extraordinary effect upon a mind suffer- 
ing from any degree of lassitude. I 
believe a good questionnaire could be 
made regarding the effects of different 
writers upon the activity of the mind — 
such as, “‘ What do you read (or whom 
do you read) when you are tired?” 
I suppose many would say they 
read the Bible or the poets. I should 
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say candidly: “When I am tired, 
and have no detective story handy 
which I have not read several times 
before, I read works by Macaulay, 
Hazlitt, Jane Austen, Talbot Baines 
Reed, Stanley Weyman, Anthony 
Hope, and the early, the late, and the 
historical plays of Shakespeare.” If 
I were asked what works I read when I 
am in the pink of condition, I should 
reply: ‘‘Nothing at all; for then I am 
working.” But perhaps that would 
not be true. I know one writer who 
refuses to read anything but the best 
when he is working. With me, it is the 
other way round. I read only the 
worst. There is a difference between 
my work and that of the writer I have 
just mentioned; but where the differ- 
ence lies I will never say. 


* «. « * 


Speaking, however, about drink, 


reminds me that I have long wanted to 


mention my wine dealer. I feel that it 
is quite safe to mention my wine 
dealer in these pages, but in case any 
American is distressed by the mention 
of drink I offer here and now my best 
apologies for introducing the subject. 
I only want to say that my wine dealer 
as a writer surpasses most writers of 
the day. How would my reader like to 
receive so alluring an epistle as this 
one, which is printed at the beginning 
of the new season’s list of wines? I 
hope that I do not infringe any copy- 
right by quoting; if I do so I shall be 
pleased to make full acknowledgment 
in a later number of THE BOOKMAN. 
The letter reads as follows: 
———— STREET, 
London, W.1. 
October 17th, 1925. 
My Lorps, REVEREND FATHERS, LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN,— 

So many and so heavy cares afflict our 

Country at this moment that I will not 


dwell at length upon the Vintage which has 
just been plucked. Its brave promise has 


nearly all melted away in the chill damps of 
August and September, with their loathly 
train of plagues and pests. 

In the much-afflicted Province of Cham- 
pagne, strange maladies have stricken this 
year’s Fruit; and only in a few favoured 
spots were sound clusters gathered. Under 
this Act of God we must bow our heads; but 
unhappily the Disaster is aggravated by 
the futile devisings of Men. The system 
of “delimitations” and ‘‘zones’’, by which 
a premium is put upon the growths of the 
best Regions in the Department of the 
Marne, encourages the baser sort of Vint- 
ners to buy the poorest Juice pressed in 
calamitous years and to sell it, without 
breaking any legal enactment, under the 
coveted and honourable style of Cham- 
pagne. This is only one of a thousand 
reasons why lovers of Wine should purchase 
their supplies from none but reputable 
Merchants. 

Although the failure of the 1925 Vintage 
is more grievous in Champagne than in the 
other districts sacred toe the Grape, there is 
little news to cheer us. I write this re- 
spectful Address while the harvest in the 
Médoc is still a-gathering: but there are no 
grounds for hoping that it will be abundant 
and fine. Nor will the results in Burgundy 
and Chablis and Touraine make amends. 
Along the valley of the Douro, October 
dawned upon grapes not yet mature. In 
Germany, where the Spring gave promise 
of not merely good but magnificent things, 
the disappointment has almost equalled 
Champagne’s. 

Turning from all this disillusionment, I 
am happy to say that My Lords and Ladies 
need not fear a shortage of pure Wine at 
their Tables, day by day. The Vintners 
of Europe have succeeded better than her 
Statesmen in the work of post-bellum Re- 
construction and have already built up such 
Reserves of Wine that they can face a poor 
Vintage with calm. Ido not claim that the 
ravages of the Great War have been, or 
can be, wholly repaired in my own and 
my Colleagues’ various Cellars. Vintage 
Ports and old-bottled Clarets and Bur- 
gundies, for examples, are not likely to be 
again as good and cheap and plentiful dur- 
ing my Lifetime as they were in the years 
before the War. But I, as well as my 
Brethren in the first-class Wine Trade, can 
and do furnish our Clients with beverage 
wines in no way inferior to the wines of 
twelve years ago. Ports from the Wood, 
Sherry, Madeira, “daily”’ Claret, Graves, 
Sauternes, Chablis, Vouvray, Rhine-wine 
and Moselle of admirable quality are 
abundantly available. As for the prices, 
they compare favourably with the old, 
when due allowance is made for the changed 
buying-power of the pound sterling, and for 
the fact that the Exchequer now exacts, 
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even upon the thinnest and poorest wines, 
a customs-duty 100 per cent. greater than 
the 1914 figure. 

I respectfully take leave to renew my 
offer of Counsel and Assistance to Ladies 
and Gentlemen who may do me the honour 
of consultation with regard to their Wine. 
The little Cupboard of the Secretarial 
Young Lady interests me no less than the 
far-burrowing vaults under an Earl’s 
castle; and I shall count it an equal privi- 
lege to advise both the Lady and the Earl 
to the extreme of my Ability and Experi- 
ence. 

I am, 

My Lords, Reverend Fathers, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

Your Obedient Servant, 


* * * oe 


There seems to have been a good 
deal of difference of opinion regarding 
the merit of Joseph Conrad’s last book, 
“‘Suspense’’, and there are some who 
think it dull. I have not read the 
book, and so I cannot take any side in 
the matter. But it is clear that a very 
considerable body of those who ought 


to be able to judge consider ‘‘ Suspense”’ 


to be a masterpiece. I should be 
tempted to think it a masterpiece. 
H. M. Tomlinson, who should know, 
thinks it is a masterpiece. Mr. Tom- 
linson, I am interested to observe, is 
going to broadcast a talk on the sub- 
ject of Conrad, and this talk should be 
a cut above the talks which —in 
England, at any rate—are usually 
broadeast. Mr. Tomlinson is one of 
the few critics in England who are not 


full of nonsense. To have a chat with 
him about literature in general is to 
come into contact with a mind that is 
genuinely realistic. He talks as only 
a man who has, so to speak, ‘‘been 
there” talks. For the literary talk of 
types of men other than the real article 
I find I have now very little appetite; 
but I would always listen to Mr. Tom- 
linson with respect, because he has 
nothing about him which belongs to 
the world of sham. I am particularly 
interested to learn that Mr. Tomlinson 
has it in mind to write a novel. If he 
will do this, I think he may very well 
draw even wider attention to his unique 
gifts as a writer than such books (such 
distinguished books) as ‘‘The Sea and 
the Jungle” have brought him. He 
has a new travel book ready, and is 
engaged upon a series of journeyings 
which will ultimately produce another 
book of considerable maritime interest; 
but it is to his novel that I look for- 
ward most eagerly, because with his 
experience and his exceptional under- 
standing Mr. Tomlinson should write 
a novel such as probably no other man 
now alive could write. I see that there 
is already a market for Mr. Tomlinson’s 
first editions: unless I am greatly 
mistaken, the market for his first 
editions will in a few years be as con- 
siderable as that for any first editions of 
our period. 
SIMON PURE. 
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The Morals of Herr Thoma and the Easy Virtue of Mr. Coward— 

Eugene O'Neill Scorns Realism for Romance — Laurette Taylor in a 

Clever Comedy — Valentino Becomes Russian and Stallings Turns to 

the Movies — Art, Cubist, Realist, and Impressionist — Joseph Pennell 
Writes a Book 


E were disappointed in the 

theatre this month. Play after 
play which we had confidently ex- 
pected to like went bad on us until we 
knew that an attack of indigestion was 
impending. The piece which sat heav- 
iest was ‘‘ Morals”, by Ludwig Thoma, 
written in the naive and heavy handed 
period of about 1908. This play was 
once vouched for by George Jean 
Nathan. That did not impress us, but 
we went to it, curious to see anything 
that Mr. Nathan would endorse. 
What we saw was a pompous comedy 
dealing with a group of whited sepul- 
chres, and what happens to these 
worthy vice reformers when their own 
secret lives are exposed. This piece 
is repetitious to the verge of tears, and 
every obvious point is rammed home 
again and again with hearty thrusts of 
the German bayonet. Long before the 
dénouement of Madame de Hauteville, 
the pretty courtezan, the members of 
the audience had discovered it all for 
themselves and were discussing whether 
their favorite night clubs would be 
padlocked before they could get to 
them. A large cast headed by Dudley 
Digges, substituting for another actor 
who was ill, gave an adequate perform- 
ance which was no more obvious than 
the piece deserved. Until we had seen 
this good old German play, written by 
a good old German author, and done in 
the good old German manner, we had 
never dreamed that vice could be so dull. 


The other plays that we particularly 
hated died in their tracks before we 
could get to a typewriter to tell the 
world about them. We solaced our- 
self however by seeing almost the last 
night of ‘‘Candida” with the lovely 
Peggy Wood. It had been our regret 
that we could not see Katharine Cor- 
nel] in the same part last year, but now 
we do not care. Miss Wood does 
everything that an actress could do in 
bringing a quality of gracious under- 
standing to Shaw’s delightful play. 

We were depressed but not violent at 
the premiére of ‘‘The Fountain” by 
Eugene O’Neill, which has been kick- 
ing around Broadway for a number of 
years seeking a manager. We think 
that O’Neill is the finest playwright in 
America, our faith in him has not 
waned; but he is certainly not at his 
best in this fantastic tale of Ponce de 
Leon and his search for the fountain of 
youth. He has been ably assisted by 
Robert Edmond Jones who has staged 
the eleven odd scenes beautifully, but 
the text needs more than this. It needs 
a knife, for it isin fact toolong. Under 
the wordy speeches, languorously de- 
livered, the characters became wooden 
without a semblance of life, and along 
about scene ten where Ponce de Leon 
should have died in the forest, but didn’t, 
the monotony became positively pain- 
ful. With the exception of ‘“‘Camille”’ 
we know of no death or near death that 
is so long, and there isn’t even a cough 
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to help it. The audience grew restive 
seeing the visions in the fever-lit eyes of 
Ponce, and its restlessness wasn’t 
helped by the sight of Rosalinde Fuller 
as Beatriz who appeared and reappeared 
at intervals in a show of gold to ogle 
Walter Huston, who was doing the 
dying hero. In a program note, Mr. 
O’Neill takes solemn oath that ‘“‘The 
Fountain” is not morbid realism. We 
wish it were. Fantasy is not his forte. 

There were some brighter spots on 
the theatrical horizon. Laurette Tay- 
lor appeared “‘In a Garden” and we 
were delighted that this brilliant actress 
had at last obtained a part worthy of 
her. The critics were unduly sensitive 
lest future audiences fail to understand 
what Phillip Barry’s subtle comedy 
was all about. But as part of an aver- 
age audience, we insist that we under- 
stood exactly what it was about except 
when a late and fashionable gathering 
tramping down the aisles drowned 
out the actors completely. Even then 
Miss Taylor’s gestures pointed her 
emotions with such delicate, accurate 
nuance that we felt able to supply the 
lines. But at that we are doubtful 
whether the play will last. Already 
hoarse screams imploring patrons to see 
this show are issuing from the Ply- 
mouth Theatre, and it is a question 
whether the butter and egg men who so 
largely compose our body politic will 
heed them. We hope for the good of 
their souls that Miss Taylor is not 
going to register another artistic tri- 
umph and commercial failure. She 
has not had one really popular play 
since ‘‘ Peg o’ My Heart’’, but perhaps 
that is enough for one actress in one 
lifetime. 

We were pleasantly surprised by 
“‘Mayflowers”’, in which Joseph Sant- 
ley and Ivy Sawyer dance gracefully 
and sing agreeably. In an atmosphere 
of bustles and oil lamps the jazz note 
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is completely absent, and we for one 
never missed it until we ended up at a 
late and noisy supper at the Club 
Lido. The music by Edward Kun- 
neke is reminiscent of much music we 
have heard in other shows, but it is 
tuneful, and one cannot be too exacting. 

One play that we had looked forward 
to seeing was “Easy Virtue” by the 
prolific Noel Coward. We wonder 
whether Mr. Coward thinks them up 
while shaving and writes them with 
his coffee. ‘‘Easy Virtue” is all 
about a lady with a past who marries 
into a respectable and dull English 
family. Of course it doesn’t work out, 
and eventually, that is three months 
later, she disappears in the direction of 
the Riviera or wherever it is that easy 
virtue finds congeniality. Jane Cowl 
is charming as the naughty Larita and 
she is easy to look at. Much of her 
anguish seems to come from being 
asked why she is wearing a fur coat 
and why she isn’t watching the tennis. 
On this slight provocation she decides 
to leave her husband. The characters 
are as metallic and inconsequential 
as Mr. Coward’s characters always are. 
The first act runs pleasantly along like 
a Galsworthy novel, entertaining but 
with not much doing; the second act 
begins to sag as the slim plot gathers 
headway; and the third is fairly terri- 
ble. At that we liked it better than 
“The Vortex”’ which we didn’t like at 
all, and we predict that it will be nearly 
as successful. We borrow a word from 
Mr. Mencken in a recent issue of 
THE BOOKMAN and elegantly exclaim, 
Bilge! 

Tales of record breaking crowds 
battering at the doors with police 
reserves holding them back incited 
us to see Rodolph Valentino in ‘‘The 
Eagle”. The crowds were there and 
the police, but not much else. This 
plot has the virtue of simplicity. A 
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young Russian officer of the Imperial 
Guard (Valentino himself) deserts his 
regiment in sheer disgust at the amor- 
ous advances of Catherine of Russia, 
and thereafter becomes a_ bandit. 
There are some mildly amusing scenes 
showing the young man disguised as 
the French tutor of a beautiful girl, 
and then he is captured. The spurned 
Tsarina orders him shot, but before 
any real suspense can be developed 
she pardons him to the arms of Vilma 
Banky, his sweetheart, whose name 
sounds like two Russian cities. Even 
this simple story had us doubting. We 
doubted if a young lieutenant —in 
Russia we hasten to add — would be 
so squeamish especially when offered 
a generalship, and even if he was, it 
is our impression that the hussars of 
Catherine were never let off anything. 
We remember Valentino doing excellent 
work in ‘‘The Four Horsemen”’, but 
that day is past. Now he depends on 
an attractive smile and a set of teeth 
which four out of five of us must envy. 
As we left the theatre and saw the 
patient crowd standing in the rain, 
we hoped that Valentino would see it 
also and would feel that he had cheated, 
just a little. 

But our waning faith in the films re- 
vived when ‘‘ The Big Parade”’ came to 
town. With this war picture Laurence 
Stallings scores again. It is satisfying 
and complete, done with most careful 
detail. Any ex-soldier can find fault 
with minor points where this screen war 
does not exactly approximate his own 
experience, but that is bound to happen 
in a subject so enormous. Our own 
plaint is that the picture could not have 
been taken in France for the sake of an 
authentic background, but with the 
enormous cast employed that would not 
have been feasible. The pageant of 
war is all there — men and more men, 
guns without number, the tramp of 
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THE DRAMA SHELF 


“The Romance of the American 
Theatre”’ by Mary Caroline Crawford 
(Little, Brown). A well told history 
of some of the most dramatic incidents 
and persons in the American theatre. 


“‘A Christmas Miracle and God 
Bless This House”? by Anna Hemp- 
stead Branch (Adelphi). Two delicate 
fantasies for home presentation. 


“Inside the Moscow Art Theatre” 
by Oliver M. Sayler (Brentano). 
Another luxurious volume from the 
laboratories of the great Russians. 


“The American Dramatist” by 
Montrose J. Moses (Little, Brown). 
Capable history of our playwrights. 
More time might well be spent on the 
moderns. 


“Representative Plays by American 
Dramatists” edited by Montrose J. 
Moses (Dutton). This odd collection 
of early plays at least gives us a chance 
to read Aiken’s dramatization of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’. 

“Deburau”’ by Sacha Guitry (pri- 
vately printed). Luxurious volume 
containing excerpts illustrated with 
handsome photographs from _ the 
Belasco production. 


“The Knave of Hearts’’ by Louise 
Saunders (Scribner). Surely no chil- 
dren’s play was ever more lavishly 
published. Illustrated in color by 
Mazfield Parrish. 


“One-Act Plays for Stage and 
Study, Second Series’’ (French). 
Twenty one plays suitable for amateur 
or professional presentation, with 
biographies of the playwrights. 

“* Falstaff, and Other Shakespearean 
Topics” by Albert H. Tolman (Mac- 
millan). More discussions hither and 
yon on points of dispute and interest in 
the plays of Shakespeare. 


““Chicken Feed” by Guy Bolton — 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs” 
by Jessie Braham White — ‘“‘ The 
Three Graces’”’ by Kenyon Nicholson 
and Dena Reed —‘‘The Amethyst” 
by Victor Mapes — “Spite Corner” 
by Frank Craven — “‘ Sally and Com- 
pany” by Kenyon Nicholson — 
“* Lady of the Rose’’ by Martin Flavin 
— “‘Lightnin’” by Winchell Smith 
and Frank Bacon — “The Youngest”’ 
by Philip Barry (French). Long 
plays suitable for amateur or profes- 
sional production, in inexpensive 


paper editions. 
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marching feet, the crash of cannon. 
Very lights splitting the blackness of 
night with their unearthly brilliance. 
... This is ignoring the delightful 
scenes in a billet back of the lines which 
have been filmed with a total absence of 
sentimental bunk. Here Mélisande is 
wooed by Jimmy the hero. Here are 
wine orgies and M. P. fights, letters from 
home and the call to mess. Then the 
great march tothefront. In analmost 
perfect cast Renée Adorée, as the girl, 
gives as beautiful and sincerely moving 
a performance as we have seen in a long 
time. John Gilbert who plays oppo- 
site her is excellent. But for us a man 
called “Slim” ran away with the show. 
From his clowning in the first part to 
his stark death on the battlefield his 
acting can only be characterized as 
extraordinary. It is interesting to 
speculate whether or not Mr. Stallings 
isa pacifist. We believe that he is, and 
it is also our guess that this film will 


not abate the menace of war one iota. 


Why should it? For those who do not 
know war it means two hours in a com- 
fortable theatre enjoying vicariously 
the thrills of it, and for those who do — 
well, they will leave at the end of it 
with an ache in their throats for the 
days that are past, never to return. 
“The Big Parade” has been broad- 
cast throughout the country as a great 
movie. It is. 

Stimulated by tales of paralytic 
patients who danced and St. Vitus 
patients who became tranquil before 
the paintings of Fernand Léger, we 
hastened to the Anderson Art Galleries 
to see his work. It was no vulgar 
curiosity that sent us. We were suffer- 
ing at the time from a persistent head 
cold and we were willing to try any 
treatment once. Nothing was cured, 
however, but our curiosity. Léger, 
you will remember, is now among the 
greatest of cubists. The exhibition 
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centres around one gigantic canvas 
called ‘“‘Le Disque” with numerous 
small studies made for it — circles, 
targets, intricate geometric designs in 
fierce primary colors. One must not 
try to find a subject in these pictures; 
do not say, this is a machine for turning 
out Fords, or that is the structure of an 
unfinished bridge — think only of the 
emotion which they give you or, if you 
prefer, the sensation. For us move- 
ment is curiously absent; this world of 
Léger’s is set, hardened. But there is 
sound: steel crashing on steel, the roar 
of furnaces turning out more steel — 
the synthesis perhaps of an intolerable, 
metallic, and modern world. 

At the Wildenstein Galleries Ro- 
maine Brooks has an exhibition of por- 
traits. For the greys, blacks, and 
whites in which she works almost ex- 
clusively the artist owes something to 
Carriére, although she would probably 
deny it bitterly. For the rest she owes 
nothing to anybody. Her work is 
striking, severe, sharply individualized, 
suggesting the painting associated with 
men rather than women. We predict 
that if Miss Brooks would deign to set 
up shop in America she would become 
as fashionable here as she is in Paris, 
where she has painted such celebrities 
as Jean Cocteau, Paul Morand, the 
Princess Lucien Murat, and Madame 
Ida Rubenstein. 

At the Reinhardt Galleries we were 
delighted by the street scenes of Utrillo. 
Wisely avoiding the great boulevards 
and avenues of Paris, he has largely 
confined himself to the small towns, and 
his work which is not merely copyist 
is so authentic that it recalls the whole 
pageant of the French provinces to 
you. This might be Crépy-en-Valois, 
this Villers-Cotterets, this Soissons. 
Name them as you go. Of course 
they are not, but Utrillo has caught 
the spirit of innumerable little French 
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towns in spite of the fact that he paints 
with a brittle brightness,-a flair for 
gay color which we have seen in no 
part of France outside of the dena- 
tionalized Riviera and the Basque 
country. 

There was one exhibition during the 
month which interested us greatly. 
It partook of art and letters. Joesph 
Pennell has done a book, ‘“‘The Ad- 
ventures of an Illustrator’, which is 
liberally filled with his lithographs and 
etchings, and these were shown to- 





gether with pages of the book in various 
stages of manufacture. The margins 
are covered with the racy and caustic 
comments of the author on the work 
of the patient publisher. The exhibi- 
tion is over, but the book is here, filled 
with delightful anecdotes of such men 
as Beardsley, Whistler, Wells, and 
Shaw, by one of our most distinguished 
contemporary artists. ‘‘The Adven- 
tures of an Illustrator” is worth buying 
and keeping. 
LARRY BARRETTO 


TO DAPHNE 


By Gladys Bollman 


F I could, like you, 
Strain desperate arms to the sky 


In my distress, 


Seeking to escape life’s caress, 
Be heard by the river, 


Be quiet forever 


And if, having refused, 

I could strain myself in the gale, 

Feel wind tearing me from earth, 

Be shattered by lightnings of Jove, 

Be ripped to a white skeleton, 

Or seared, shriveled into a dreaming death 
By Apollo the sun, 

In his impotent rage at what I had done. 


A soft, immortal human - 
What a thing to be, 
When one might be torn and die 


As a tree! 
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THE BOOKMAN'S GUIDE TO FICTION 


THE BOOKMAN will present each month tabloid reviews of a selected list of recent 
This section will include also the books most in 


demand according to the cur- 


rent reports in “‘Books of the Month’’, compiled by the R. R. Bowker Company, The 
Baker and Taylor Company’s ‘‘Retail Bookseller’, and THE BOOKMAN’s “Monthly 
Score’. 





THE LORD OF TERROR — Marcel Allain 
— McKay. The great French criminal 
and his pursuers are brought back to life 
for another heavily padded five reel thriller. 


THE LANDMARK — James Lane Allen — 
Macmillan. A collection of posthumous 
stories. 


* DARK LAUGHTER — Sherwood Ander- 
son — Boni, Liveright. A mystically han- 
dled sex theme, with this author’s usual 
fascinating combination of naturalism with 
quixotic imagination. 


GLorIous APOLLO — E. Barrington — 
Dodd, Mead. Byron’s lurid career again 
made dramatic in fiction. 


Rex —E. F. Benson — Doran. 
taming of a lady killer. 


The 


JERICHO SANDS— Mary Borden — 
Knopf. A highly personalized, vivid, pa- 
thetic story of love. (See page 711.) 


* DruMs — James Boyd — Scribner. 
Boyhood dreams set in the days of the 
American Revolution and told with skill 
and power. 


* POSSESSION — Louis Bromfield — 
Stokes. Mr. Bromfield shows himself to be 
the American Galsworthy. 


* THE PROFESSOR’S HOUSE — Willa Ca- 
ther — Knopf. Intellectual issues ram- 
blingly brought to rambling conclusions in 
a beautifully written novel. 


TREADING THE WINEPRESS — Ralph 
Connor — Doran. Modern civilization 
criticized in a story of soul struggle. 





MICHAEL SCARLETT—James Gould 
Cozzens — A. and C. Boni. A stirring tale 


of the sixteenth century filled with the mad 
adventuring of Nashe, 
Donne. 


Marlowe, and 





THE ANCIENT HIGHWAY — James Oliver 
Curwood — Cosmopolitan. A lady with 


lod 


‘ 








Such books as the editor specially recommends are marked with a star. 


large lumber interests indulges also in a 
bit of love. 


CooMBE ST. MARy’s — Maud Diver — 
Houghton Mifflin. A sedate, slowly told 
story of one of the stately homes of Eng- 
land crushed by the war. 


THE FARTHING SPINSTER — Catherine 
Dodd — Doran. Delicacy and beauty are 
in the writing of this narrative of the Farth- 
ing family through one hundred and fifty 
years. 


MANHATTAN TRANSFER — John Dos 
Passos — Harper. What price New York? 
Sound and fury signifying subways and 
swear words with colors and smells to 
match. (See page 718.) 


*AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY — Theodore 
Dreiser — Boni, Liveright. Mr. Dreiser’s 
first novel since 1915. Honest and weighty 
realism in a strong story. (See page 711.) 


* CARAVAN — John Galsworthy — Scrib- 
ner. A masterly collection of a master short 
story writer. 


* SOUNDINGS — A. Hamilton Gibbs — 
Little, Brown. Still remains as good a study 
of the love making of the war generation as 
has been written. 


* UNCHANGING QUEST — Philip Gibbs — 
Doran. A great story of mother and son 
with chaotic Europe as a background. 


ONE INCREASING PuRPosE — A. S. M. 
Hutchinson — Little, Brown. Problems of 
life and religious thought crystallized in 
well drawn characters and a somewhat in- 
volved plot. 





*THE CONSTANT NYMPH — Margaret 
Kennedy — Doubleday, Page. For sheer 


surprise and delight this temperamental 
story has not been equaled since its pub- 
lication. 


MATRIX — Melvin P. Levy — Thomas 


Selizer. The well known sensitive youth in- 
09 
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vestigates sex, sociology, and religion to no 
particular purpose. 


QUEER JUDSON — Joseph C. Lincoln — 
Appleton. Another wistful and humorful 
portrait added to the gallery of Cape Cod 
folk. 


THE GREAT PANDOLFO — William J. 
Locke — Dodd, Mead. Pride and love 
struggle through a florid and glamorous 
romance. 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES — Anita 
Loos — Boni, Liveright. The ‘‘education’”’ 
of a gold digger, than whom no one needed 
it less. 


THE REGION CLouD — Percy Lubbock 
— Scribner. A Meredithian novel exposing 
the strength and the weaknesses of a genius. 


* THUNDER ON THE LEFT — Christopher 
Morley — Doubleday, Page. An extraor- 
dinary combination of fancy, realism, and 
irony. (See page 711.) 


LITTLE SuHips — Kathleen Norris — 
Doubleday, Page. The broad canvas of a 
whole family filled in with care, and re- 
markably fine pieces of characterization. 


WHat A MAN WANTS — Howard Vin- 
cent O’Brien — Doubleday, Page. An in- 
cisive study of a group of business men with 
artistic leanings. 


* WILD GEESE — Martha Ostenso — 
Dodd, Mead. A prize winning first novel of 
the northern frontier which has evoked ex- 
ceptional plaudits. 


* THE POWER AND THE GLORY — Gilbert 
Parker — Harper. La Salle, the explorer, 
here becomes a sturdy and personable hero. 


THE PERENNIAL BACHELOR — Anne Par- 
rish — Harper. A delicate character study 
with Victorian implications and an intensely 
modern manner. 


RED ASHES — Margaret Pedler — Doran. 
A love romance with full measure of 
exciting event. 





THE KEEPER OF THE BEES — Gene 
Stratton-Porter — Doubleday, Page. Life’s 
lessons taught from nature. 


* THE RED LAMP — Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart — Doran. A kindly professor is sus- 
pected of murder, among other incidents in 
this romantic mystery. 


THE ODYSSEY OF A NICE GIRL — Ruth 
Suckow — Knopf. A fine and knowing 
study of a middle class girl struggling for 
freedom of purpose. 


* THE ELDER SISTER — Frank Swinner- 
ton — Doran. Jealousy and love beauti- 
fully portrayed. 


* WoMEN — Booth Tarkington — Dou- 
bleday, Page. A good natured sally at 
the American club woman and her children. 


* THE PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH RED 
Hair — Hugh Walpole — Doran. A psy- 
chological thriller written with dash as well 
as beauty. 


* COUSIN JANE — Harry Leon Wilson — 
Cosmopolitan. One of the best stories from 
this scintillating pen. 


FoLLy — Clement Wood — Small, May- 
nard. All the gorgeousness, the brutish 
immortality, and the reckless licentiousness 
of William and Mary’s England are faith- 
fully pictured here. 


BREAD AND CIRCUSES — W. E. Wood- 
ward — Harper. Wise and witty satiric 
extravaganza with Michael Webb as de- 
bunking ringmaster. 


BEAU GESTE — Percival C. Wren — 
Stokes. An attractive young gentleman 
chases a beautiful gem over the world and 
back again. 


A Son or His FATHER — Harold Bell 
ae See. A real man proves 
conclusively that he is no dummy. 


BLack HaArRvest—I. A. R. Wylie — 
Doran. Daring and moving tale of misce- 


genation and universal peace. (Sce page 
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| BOOKS THAT MAY: HAVE | 
| ESCAPED YOU | 


1. “The Life of Samuel Johnson”’ 
| —a new three volume edition of the 
world’s most indefatigable biographer 
(Dutton). 
2. “H. M. S. Pinafore, and Other 
| Plays” by W. S. Gilbert — “ Pina- 
| fore’’, ‘“‘Ruddigore’’, ‘ Patience”’, and 
“The Yeomen” made available in a 
Modern Library volume. 


RECOMMENDS — 





8. ‘The Mirror of Venus’’ — love 
poems and stories from Ovid’s ‘“‘Am- | 
ores”, “‘Metamorphoses”’, and other 
| works (Dution — Broadway Trans- 
| lations). 

4. “‘Gulliver’s Travels’? — this year 
marks the bicentenary of this perennial 
satire. 

5. “Far from the Madding Crowd” | 
by Thomas Hardy — readers of “‘Bar- | 
ren Ground”’ should look up this earlier | 
epic of a woman’s struggle with the soil. 








Paths of Fiction 


AMERICAN TRAGEDY” 
(Boni, Liveright), Theodore 
Dreiser’s first novel since 1915, is a 
book that literate Americans will wish 
to read. Starting it, I find that it has 
the old Dreiser qualities: it is difficult 
going for the lover of lucid prose, but it 
is absorbing to him who likes excellent 
characterization and a novel with real 
meat in it. Mary Borden’s “Jericho 
Sands” (Knopf) and Christopher Mor- 
ley’s ‘‘ Thunder on the Left” (Double- 
day, Page) are somewhat alike in that 
behind both of them is a feeling of de- 
spair at life’s narrowness, prejudice, and 
disillusionment. I cannot promise 
that everyone will like either of them — 
yet I have a feeling that both will 
reach large publics and create much 
discussion. 


! 
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“Thunder on the Left” I enjoyed 
more thoroughly than any book since 
“The Constant Nymph”’, and it is far 
and away the best thing Mr. Morley 
has ever written. Beauty it has, and 
wit, and pity for humankind and love 
of humankind, too. Its combination 
of fantasy and realism is irresistible. 
Its characters are superb. Mr. Martin 
is perfect. If I don’t like Miss Clyde 
quite so well, it is perhaps not Mr. 
Morley’s fault. We cannot but be 
more interested in our own dream 
selves; but there again, may it not be 
true that Mr. Morley was more inter- 
ested in Martin? Any attempt to 
describe this glowing, wistful, humor- 
ful, and daring book is unwise. I have 
heard persons say that they didn’t 
know what it was al] about. I have 
even heard persons say that it was 
irreligious. Well, it’s the sort of story 
which you might as well stop reading 
if you do not feel what it’s about, or if 
you try to explain it away. It will 
mean something quite different to 
every person who reads it. That, it 
seems to me, is the answer. It is a 
great book which every man, woman, 
and child in America should read and 
take to heart. 

“Jericho Sands” is devastating. It 
spares no one. — Its impassioned telling 
of a tragic sex tanglement reveals 
Mary Borden’s possession of an en- 
riched technique, and a sure sense of 
the flow of her narrative. This novel 
will shock many; for it does not shun 
the delineation of unhappiness result- 
ing from religious narrowness and 
mania. Yet seldom does one happen 
on a livelier or more interesting theme, 
or a clearer set of characters. Tech- 
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nically, the feat is worthy of all praise. 
Miss Borden has let two persons tell 
her story — one, a member of her tri- 
angle; the other, an impersonal friend. 
The result is absorbing. There are 
some among critics and public who find 
any departure from the smooth course 
of ordinary narration annoying; but 
this particular method, it can readily 
be seen, offers a chance for rounding out 
incidents and characters which is not 
often taken advantage of by the novel- 
ist. 

Another amazing novel is I. A. R. 
Wylie’s ‘‘Black Harvest’ (Doran). 
Breathtaking in its implications, and 
fascinating in its powerful narrative, it 
also preaches a bold sermon against 
militarism. The story of Klaus Felde, 
the great poet leader of modern Ger- 
many, believed by his insane mother to 
be a second Christ, used by powers 
more sophisticated than himself, sud- 
denly defeated by his own desires, 
scorned for his weakness, is a pitiful 
and gloriously painted picture. Miss 
Wylie has made her fantastic tale more 
pointed by making her hero half Negro. 
It is a novel which, once picked up, 
cannot be laid aside, and surely it can 
never be forgotten. 


Mr. Weaver's Verse Narratives 


OHN V. A. WEAVER’S “More in 

American” (Knopf) shows the poet 
experimenting further with the Amer- 
ican idiom. He uses it purpose- 
fully and popularly in several long 
narratives which are successful and 
effective. I wonder whether, if they 
were written in straight prose or even 
in straight poetry, they would not 
seem pretty sentimental. After all, 
this point is what lies back of Mr. 
Weaver’s ability and his success, and it 


is probably unworthy of me to raise it. 
He has always succeeded in taking 
dangerously pretty themes and dis- 
guising their prettiness by slang and 
method, so that we may weep without 
feeling that we are being tricked into 
weeping by hokum. In this new vol- 
ume Mr. Weaver has done his best 
long poems; but the lyrics are for the 
most part inferior. It is, however, a 
volume for all lovers of popular verse 
to own. Somewhere between Carl 
Sandburg and Eddie Guest, Johnny 
Weaver occupies a place of his own, and 
an enviable place in Americar writing. 
I’d like to quote one short poem that 
has always been a favorite: 


FANTASY 


If they could have a smell like flowers — 
White, soft, sparklin’, 

So beautiful they hurt you — 

Not proud and grand, 

Just little and friendly 

Crowds and crowds of friends — 


Night time by the river, 

Stars all up above us, 

Stars every side of us, 

Like the whole Milky Way 

Fell down around us — 

Stars — 

If they could have a smell like flowers — 


Honeysuckle! 


The Spell of China 


LUXURIOUS book is Florence 

Ayscough’s ‘‘A Chinese Mirror”’ 
(Houghton Mifflin). Mrs. Ayscough, 
Amy Lowell’s collaborator in ‘‘Fir- 
Flower Tablets’’, is a Chinese scholar 
of note and long a resident of China. 
In this lavishly illustrated volume, she 
wanders among temples and gardens, 
politics and history, with a sure hand, 
writing a finely fashioned, exquisitely 
colored style. It is one of the few books 








about the Orient I have read which 
leave one with a sense of deeper under- 
standing. Not only does Mrs. Ays- 
cough interpret, but she paints so 
deftly that her pen portraits at times 
read like poems. One of the most 
attractive things about the book is its 
inclusion of Chinese poetry. What 
unusual and exotic and yet simple 
things they are! 


John Masefield 


PON the publication of the com- 

plete edition of his poems and 
plays (Macmillan), I find little new to 
say about John Masefield. He seems 
to me by far the most satisfying poet 
of our time. In its final essence, 
greatness in poetry, as far as current 
poets are concerned, is certainly a mat- 
ter of personal preference. There are 
those who find, in some of Masefield, 
swinging rhythms that mark him for 
them as “‘popular’”’. Others belittle 
him on other grounds. The fact re- 
mains that for beauty of form and line, 
originality of conception, serenity of 
thought, John Masefield is supreme. 
He is a more vital poet than Hardy, a 
more thoughtful poet than Kipling, 
a more virile poet than Yeats. His 
great lines are many, and there are 
many great and memorable poems. As 
a dramatist, he possesses a quiet depth 
that is perhaps the mark also of the 
great poet rather than the dramatic 
genius; yet there are few finer modern 
plays than “‘The Tragedy of Nan”. 
I should like to quote here the last 
sonnet from ‘“‘On Growing Old”. It 
contains the Masefield philosophy, 
and exhibits the Masefield beauty of 
thought and line: 


Beauty, have pity, for the strong have 
power 
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The rich their wealth, the beautiful their 
grace 

Summer of man its sunlight and its flower 

Spring time of man all April in a face. 


Only, as in the jostling in the Strand, 
Where the mob thrusts or loiters or is loud 
The beggar with the saucer in his hand 
Asks only a penny from the passing crowd, 


So, from this glittering world with all its 
fashion 

Its fire and play of men, its stir, its march, 

Let me have wisdom, Beauty, wisdom and 
passion, 

Bread to the soul, rain where the summers 

parch. 


Give me but these, and though the darkness 


close 
Even the night will blossom as the rose. 


The Latest Laugh 


OBERT C. BENCHLEY is the 
great philosopher in short pants. 

He represents the thought of America 
inversely ratioed. He is the Santayana 
of the Algonquin, the Plato of Broad- 
way. ‘“‘Pluck and Luck” (Holt) is a 
masterpiece of unreason. It is funny, 
wise, absurd — a delicious collection of 
thises and thats and’ then-agains. If 
we have a humorist in America who 
performs his feats more skilfully or 
more consistently, I should like to see 
him. Whether he writes of the diges- 
tive tract or of family life, he does it 
with perfect control of the pen and of 
the windpipe. There is much to be 
said for Mr. Benchley’s books’ being 
adopted by the schools. The schools 
should institute each day a half hour 
for the cultivation of laughter. There 
should be organized propaganda for 
Mr. Benchley in a cutaway, of course, 
and with a silk hat and a cane, as 
Gluyas Williams so aptly portrays him. 
The cane is an adjunct. Mr. Benchley 
is an adjunct, too — as an adjunct he 
is even more effective as a philosopher. 
But, it is primarily as a philosopher 
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that I recommend him to you. Into 
the hands of little Ben and Milly, put 
this volume of hortatory essays. What 
their hands will do then, I cannot say; 
but you will have done your duty. In 
a word, or perhaps several, since it is 
impossible to undertake arithmetic so 
soon after Christmas, or rather New 
Year’s, let me say that Robert C. 
Benchley cannot for another moment 
be neglected by you, although I have 
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no reason to suppose that any reader 
of this magazine would ever have 
neglected Mr. Benchley anyway. In 
the words of the noble bookseller: buy 
this book — or read it at your library. 
Which leads me to relate that a nice 
lady told a friend of mine that she had 
persuaded the local library to buy a 
copy of his book and was telling all her 
friends to go to the library to read it. 
—J.F. 


A WOMAN 


By Florence S. Small 


HE trolley jolted her against me; 
Little she was, and dry, and fretted 
From having done so many little things. 


Her eyes were dulled by stirred up dust; 

Her fingers, restless, weaving in and out, 

As though pursued by ghosts of undone tasks. 
I longed to take and still them in my own. 


She caught my glance and smiled at me. 


(Her smile? 


Her smile was like a kindly lie 


Told clumsily to save another from a hurt.) 


And then her face went blank, 
Dull as a field in autumn, 

Grey with the strange loneliness 
Of those who unreluctantly 


Draw near to death. 









BURROUGHS, PYLE, AND 
OTHERS 


By Allan Nevins 


“WT AINT the critter as you know 

him, with all his sins upon his 
head’’, John Burroughs once remarked 
to his biographer. Burroughs, like 
Muir, like Thoreau, was a man with 
the bark on: the bark of a Catskill 
Yankee, rugged, candid, full of sharp 
likes and dislikes, happy only when 
close to the soil, insistent upon a 
measure of solitude, and with the 
introspective mysticism characteristic 
of so many granitic New Englanders. 
Clara Barrus, in ‘“‘ The Life and Letters 
of John Burroughs”’, has done wisely 
not to soften a single trait or idiosyn- 
crasy. She might have drawn the 
apostolic patriarch, the shrewd, gentle 
nature lover alone. Actually she 
makes it clear that there was nothing 
apostolic about him; that he was 
irritable, that he got on badly with his 
wife, that he spelled poorly, that his 
cultural equipment was in some ways 
astonishingly defective; that he was 
all the more lovable because he was so 
human, ‘all the greater because he 
overcame so many natural faults. It 
is a very apprehensible Burroughs — 
hospitable, wise, simple, cantankerous, 
stubborn, passionate, grumbling — who 
emerges from these two overcrowded 
volumes with our affection as well as 
respect. 

One of the salient impressions gained 
from the biography is of the sharp 
dualism of Burroughs’s intellectual 
character. He was born to be a 
writer — anyone could see that as he 
grew up with a pen always in his hand, 
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and a knack of words lighting up his 
half illiterate letters. At eighteen he 
was plowing through a systematic list 
of books, from Plutarch and Plato to 
Emerson and Bancroft, and at twenty 
two he was a steady contributor to 
“The Saturday Press”. But what 
kind of writer; philosopher or natural- 
ist? With the influence of Carlyle and 
Emerson burning within him, he was 
following his metaphysical and moral- 
istic bent, publishing “‘ Fragments from 
the Table of an Intellectual Epi- 
curean’’, and planning a book of essays 
on Analogy. From this vale of wind 
and mist he was rescued in the nick 
of time by picking up in the West 
Point library a copy of Audubon’s 
“Birds”, and by discovering that 
while editors looked askance upon his 
transcendental musings, ‘‘The Atlan- 
tic’”’ made such an essay as “ With the 
Birds” its leading article. He loved 
the country and his vocation was 
found. Yet even when his place as a 
naturalist was fully established Emer- 
son meant infinitely more to him than 
Thoreau, and in his old age he irre- 
sistibly slipped back to philosophical 
themes — themes which he treated 
with little distinction. 

Burroughs’s decisive choice of his 
true literary field excuses any amount 
of floundering in the other depart- 
ments of his life; and the story of his 
first ten years of manhood shows very 
little but floundering. In his imprac- 
tical way he tried schoolteaching; 
peddling an invention; studying medi- 
cine; the civil service, and bank 
examining. His marriage was a mis- 
take, for his wife— despite much 
mutual devotion to the end of their 
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lives — brought him neither com- 
panionship nor understanding, and her 
scolding, her, painful neatness, her 
worries because they were not “‘getting 
on”, made half his days miserable. 
Mrs. Burroughs had sterling qualities, 
but an anecdote told by Miss Barrus 
throws a shaft of light upon her nature. 
Once in later years Burroughs was 
entertaining Lady Russell, author of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden’”’. 
After a happy hour together, as he and 
Miss Barrus were taking leave of the 
guests, Mrs. Burroughs’s strident voice 
was heard behind them: “Eliza, bring 
the brush and dustpan — some of them 
brought in a chunk of mud.” But 
Burroughs’s very impracticability, his 
indifference to worldly success, con- 
tributed to his career. It enabled him 


to settle down in the Catskills; to give 
long days, whether as an intermittent 
bank examiner or a grape grower, to 
watching wild life, inviting his soul, 


and reading; and it imparted to his 
writings the mellow tone which is one 
of their greatest charms. He never let 
the banks or the pruning interfere 
with the birds. 

His was an expansive, friendly 
nature, with a keen zest for self ex- 
pression. His nature was vitalized by 
a series of strong friendships — with 
Whitman, Gilder, Myron Benton, 
Roosevelt, Muir, and Edison. He was 
a leisurely and even garrulous letter 
writer; he kept a journal from the 
middle Sixties, which seems to have 
grown fuller and fuller till his death. 
Miss Barrus is able to quote from it 
his description of his first meeting with 
Whitman in 1865 —‘‘a well-dressed, 
large, benevolent-looking man, cleanly 
and neat, with a grizzly, shaggy ap- 
pearance about the face and the open 
throat’’, whose bright eyes and glowing 
countenance struck Burroughs as 
beautiful, and who was in that felici- 


tous mood “‘during which his flesh and 
skin became as it were transparent, 
and allowed his great summery, 
motherly soul to shine through”’. This 
is typical of Burroughs’s warm re- 
sponsiveness to those he liked. He 
loved to stretch his legs and have his 
talk out. In her second volume Miss 
Barrus, whose friendship with him 
began in 1901, attempts to Boswellize 
him, intermingling with letters and 
journal fragments the record of long 
conversations with him upon every 
conceivable subject, from woodchucks 
to Tolstoy. The result is that she 
places too much in her biography. We 
could well spare a good deal of trivial 
chat, her list of Burroughs’s responses 
to association test words, and her 
profitless chapter inquiring how Bur- 
roughs met Emerson’s seven tests of a 
greatman. Yet the fulness of the book 
responds to a certain fulness in the 
man. Only a powerful artist could 
delineate him briefly, and Miss Barrus 
perhaps did well to pour out her 
materials lavishly. 

In Howard Pyle we have a per- 
sonality and a career which strikingly 
contrast with those of Burroughs. This 
scion of an old Quaker stock in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, knew in early 
boyhood that he wanted to be an 
artist, and with inflexible resolution 
went straight to his goal. He refused 
to be lured into bypaths like college; 
he got the best training, despite a lean 
family purse, that Philadelphia af- 
forded; and then he went to New 
York and laid siege to ‘‘ Harper’s”’ and 
“The Century” till they capitulated. 
Charles D. Abbott, in ‘‘ Howard Pyle: 
A Chronicle’, has made a straight- 
forward, effective story of his life. He 
had but two interests, art and the kind 
of literature that lends itself to art; 
and he did more than any other man, 
save perhaps Abbey, to lift illustration 
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from the crude, commonplace level of 
the Seventies to real artistry and 
beauty. His immense earnestness, his 
superabundant energy, his high ideal- 
ism, made him a dynamic force. 

But it was Pyle’s imagination that 
was the keynote of his genius. This 
imagination was capable of extreme 
flights, as in his book retelling the 
story of Christ in a modern setting, 
with an electrocution substituted for 
the crucifixion. It led him to select 
as his favorite pictorial themes such 
subjects as pirates and buccaneers, 
knights and castles, mermaids and 
Norse heroes. It made him steep 
himself in Colonial lore, and recreate 
all the pageantry and color of early 
American days. Above all, it forced 
him to take a view of the function of the 
illustrator which sometimes irritated 
an author. His firm conviction was 
that his pictures should not merely 
visualize the text, but should rather 
supplement and fill it out, presenting a 
scene of his own invention instead of 
one which the writer had described. 
The artist was to be a coworker with 
the author, not a subordinate. When 
Pyle laid down his pencil, imagination 
—a sense of wonder — had become a 
permanent part of American _illus- 
tration. 

Christina Hopkinson Baker’s “Diary 
and Letters of Josephine Preston 
Peabody” is one of the books which 
fill a reviewer with dismay. Miss 
Peabody (Mrs. Marks) was a charming 
and gifted woman, whose ‘‘ The Piper”’ 
is one of the finest poetical dramas 
written since Tennyson and Browning. 
She felt strongly and truly, and ex- 
pressed herself with warmth and 
animation. But her life, beyond read- 
ing, writing, teaching, and travel, was 
comparatively eventless; and into 
neither her letters nor her diaries did 
she try to throw much reflection, much 









observation, or indeed anything be- 
yond a bright twittering flow of com- 
ment on commonplace subjects. The 
effect is of 350 pages of — well, if one 
did not have so much liking for Miss 
Peabody, one would say gush. Itisa 
book that a certain class of feminine 
readers will like, but that masculine 
minds will quickly drop. 

E. T. Raymond turns from his 
brilliant and rather caustic portraits 
of Lloyd George and Lord Rosebery 
to a more grateful subject in “‘Dis- 
raeli: Alien Patriot’’. Disraeli he ad- 
mires for two reasons: he is the one 
unquestionable genius among British 
statesmen of his age, and the one 
statesman since Lord Burleigh who 
regarded foreign affairs with a uni- 
versal, not a merely insular, grasp. 
Yet Mr. Raymond does not believe 
that his true greatness lies in his 
statesmanship, and even says that his 
achievements at the Berlin Congress 
and in making Victoria the Empress of 
India will be forgotten while his books 
and his ideas are still vital. There is 
something magnificently histrionic in 
Disraeli’s climb to power, as Disraeli 
amply recognized himself; and Mr. 
Raymond makes an absorbing and at 
times dazzling story of it. The duel 
with Peel and the sudden overthrow of 
that apparently invincible antagonist 
could hardly be better narrated. But 
the cardinal virtue of the book is the 
skill with which it depicts Disraeli, 
beneath all disguises, as essentially a 
Jew, and the persuasiveness with 
which it shows that both his strength 
and weakness lay in his alien character. 
Disraeli presents a fascinating psycho- 
logical study. The reader may not 
agree that Mr. Raymond has caught 
the central clue to the maze, but he 
will certainly admit that he has made 
a powerful argument for his theory 
that the English leader was utterly 
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un-English. It is one of the best short 


biographies of a modern British states- 
man yet written. 


The Life and Letters of John Burroughs. 
By Clara Barrus. Two volumes. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

Howard Pyle: A Chronicle. By Charles D. 
Abbott. Harper and Brothers. 

Diary and Letters of Josephine Preston 
Peabody. Selected and edited by Chris- 
tina Hopkinson Baker. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 

Disraeli: Alien Patriot. By E. T. Ray- 
mond. George H. Doran Company. 


THE MAD METROPOLIS 
By Cyril Hume 


- ANHATTAN TRANSFER” by 
John Dos Passos is perhaps the 
strangest and most unprecedented work 
of fiction likely to be read this year. It 
is a book without central characters, or 
rather a book in which the central 
character is the setting. It is a novel 
that might have been imagined by some 
inspired scene painter who had come to 
the conviction that human figures are 
useful only to illustrate and give scale 
tostage sets. In this case the setting is 
New York City. A mad apocalyptic 
New York which many people cer- 
tainly will refuse to recognize as New 
York at all. New York seen before 
dawn by a tenderhearted and tough- 
minded young poet whose nerves have 
been strung too taut and whose mind 
has been led obliquely down strange 
byways by the city he loves. He sees 
New York as John of Patmos might 
have seen it, monstrous, glittering, 
barbaric, perverse, and overwhelmingly 
glamorous with loveliness. He sees it, 
weaving about itself some baffling and 
insane significance which still, in spite 
of his fierce inquiries, remains a mys- 

tery to him. 
I think that Mr. Dos Passos had no 


less conviction of the importance of his 
work than did that other craftsman and 
namesake of his who made a poem of 
the New Jerusalem. It is evident that 
Mr. Dos Passos set out to write a great 
book about what to him appeared the 
greatest of modern phenomena. How 
close he came to the accomplishment of 
his purpose only God and Mr. Dos 
Passos can know with any certainty. 
But the book gestures toward greatness 
with a surging courage which fright- 
ened at least one reader permanently 
out of ever saying that it is not great. 
Often it flows with the assured, swift 
footed cadences of the prophecies, with 
their almost hysteric exultation. And 
like a prophet, the author seems so con- 
vinced of his inspired truthtelling that 
the most unfriendly and most unsym- 
pathetic of readers must pause and say, 
“‘T wonder.”’ 

In most respects, however, ‘“‘ Man- 
hattan Transfer” is unsired by tradi- 
tional literary forms. No mannerism 
has been too bizarre and no technical 
trick too difficult for Mr. Dos Passos to 
lay hold upon and try to shape to the 
structure whose servant he has been. 
Indeed, he has tricked himself in his 
eagerness for startling formulas into a 
superficial imitation of James Joyce. 
As a result, the superficial will point to 
his Joycian synthetic words (orange- 
rinds, handwinches, chamberpot, lan- 
ternjawed, etc.) and yawp at him for 
them. But ‘Manhattan Transfer” is 
no “Ulysses” hash. Good or bad, it 
stands of its own strength, the child of 
a fine intelligence and a brilliant im- 
agination. 

A strange book. It will make stupid 
people angry. It will put dull wits 
asleep. Why! There is no consecu- 
tive narrative to it. And sometimes 
Mr. Dos Passos has dared to sully the 
lips of his taxi drivers with that poly- 
syllable which hints at canine parent- 





age. Characters drift in and out of its 
swarming pages as they might drift 
through a subway station. And none 
of the characters individually matter 
much. The book, like the city whose 
image it is, could spare any one of them. 

The sun’s moved to Jersey, the sun’s be- 
hind Hoboken. 

Covers are clicking on typewriters, roll 
top desks are closing; elevators go up 
empty, come down jammed. It’s ebbtide in 
the downtown district, flood in Flatbush, 
Woodlawn, Dyckman Street, Sheepshead 
Bay, New Lots Avenue, Canarsie. .. . 

It’s ebbtide on Wall Street, floodtide in 
the Bronx. 

The sun’s gone down in Jersey. 


Which is poetry such as Vache! Lind- 
say might have written before going 
into vaudeville. That is at once the 
strength and the weakness of ‘‘ Man- 
hattan Transfer”. From beginning to 
end it is a poet’s job. Not a novel, a 
lyric. Mr. Dos Passos has seen rather 
than interpreted. He has looked upon 
New York in the dazzling beam of his 
own imagination. The highlights are 
brilliant, but there are many spaces of 
empty shadow. Poet-like, Mr. Dos 
Passos is blind to whatever does not 
interest him. He sees only the pic- 
turesque, and sees even that with an 
illuminating and Diirer-like grotesque- 
ness. To him New York is a thing of 
dreadful and evil majesty, appallingly 
big beyond any of its own details. He 
sees only its crime and violence and 
passion and abomination and that 
harsh beauty which strikes sometimes 
like a sword through the repellent con- 
fusion. The book is as humorless as 
the “Ode to a Grecian Urn”. His 
characters are, in the main, crooks, 
perverts, drunkards, pimps, prostitutes, 
coke eaters, bootleggers, taxi drivers, 
firebugs, abortionists, and assassins. 
These make up Mr. Dos Passos’s poet- 
idea of New York but they do not make 
a picture of New York. ‘“‘Manhattan 
Transfer” is not a portrait. It is an 
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opinion. Babylon holding the cup of 
her abominations, evil but compelling 
with beauty. But Mr. Dos Passos has 
forgotten, or perhaps has never thought 
much of, all those dull people in clubs; 
all the humdrum people in apartments. 
He has not admitted or possibly per- 
ceived the significance of that single 
taxicab in all the rushing sordid stream 
in Central Park, that one which like a 
bubble is a world in itself, containing 
within its fragile all-excluding walls 
ecstasy and beauty like a star. 
However, no one will deny Mr. Dos 
Passos the right to suit his subjects to 
his taste. Still I think it is not pre- 
sumptuous to complain that he has not 
meditated enough on what he has seen. 
Pictures, pictures, pictures. Mr. Dos 
Passos is an artist and a poet and that is 
very well, but he becomes less than 
either when he runs a fire engine back 
and forward through his pages, not as a 
symbol but as a substitute for an idea 
which he has felt without investigating. 
His fire engines are, I think, employed 
more or less desperately to impersonate 
that vague nervous irritation which 
New York causes in her inhabitants. 
Which is asking too much of even a fire 
engine. Mr. Dos Passos has felt but 
he has failed to express quite intelligi- 
bly that awful and mechanical din 
which harries us day and night in the 
City, merciless, unrhythmic, madden- 
ing. The height of those monstrous 
buildings we must pass between. Great 
nerve torturing wheels to right and left 
of us which spin and spin upward be- 
yond the edges of our vision... . 
There is a single thing only in ‘‘ Man- 
hattan Transfer’? to cause anyone to 
make deliberately nasty remarks to Mr. 
Dos Passos. His use of dialect, wop, 
mick, kike, nigger, and all, is something 
for his friends to go into conference 
about. He might have clipped his 
dialect conversations from the most 
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deplorable of the comic strips. It is 
childish. It is incompetent. It is 
ridiculous. And Mr. Dos Passos ought 
to be ashamed of it. With this excep- 
tion, however, ‘‘Manhattan Transfer”’ 
is, from an artistic point of view, a 
beautiful job. It is difficult to deny 
the literary merits of passages such as 
the following: 

how many springs ago, walking 
from the cemetery up the blue macadam 
road where fieldsparrows sang and the sign 
said: Yonkers. In Yonkers I buried my 
boyhood, in Marseilles with the wind in my 
face I dumped my calf years into the har- 
bor. Where in New York shall I bury my 
twenties? Maybe they were deported and 
went out to sea on the Ellis Island Ferry 
singing the International. 

When all is said, Mr. Dos Passos has 
made a fit picture of a great city, the 
mad incomprehensible metropolis of 
mad incomprehensible America. His 
picture lives and moves with hectic and 
enormous gestures. It is a parable be- 
neath whose juggernaut feet small life- 
trapped people squirm and bleed. 


Manhattan Transfer. By John Dos Passos. 
Harper and Brothers. 


GAY BIOGRAPHY 


By Roger Burlingame 


IOGRAPHY was once a solemn 

thing; to achieve the covers of a 
book about one’s life one must have 
greatness, or at least dignity. In the 
new trend the convention is happily 
broken. Lives of vagabonds, of buf- 
foons, of gay vulgarians, still great, 
perhaps, in their way, but with their 
greatness unembellished by dignity, 
are finding the permanence of print. 
John Marquand’s “Lord Timothy 
Dexter’’ and Henry Beston’s “‘ Book of 
Gallant Vagabonds”’ are in the later 
tradition; the latter, to be sure, having 
no hero quite so charmingly unim- 


portant as the “‘first lord of America”’ 
chosen by Mr. Marquand. 

If Dexter was unimportant, this new 
book about him is quite the reverse. 
There is material enough in a tanner of 
hides who believed himself a lord and 
the founder of the American nobility; a 
merchant who, in the prime of Ameri- 
can shipping, sold a cargo of warming 
pans and another of woollen mittens in 
the tropical West Indies; a tragi- 
comedian who had the temerity to 
rehearse and parody his own funeral; 
a political philosopher who discovered 
the secret of the League of Nations; a 
writer who could not spell the simplest 
word and inserted a page solid with 
punctuation marks, instructing his 
readers to “‘peper and solt it as they 
plese”; a drunkard, a roisterer, a 
Falstaff, and withal a shrewd and 
scrupulously honest man of business; 
there is material here to make an ex- 
ceedingly amusing book of its mere 
record. 

But Mr. Marquand has done more 
than that. Suggesting all the color of 
the period, the far flung romance of 
its trade, its people, its international 
relations, its economic crises, he has 
painted a background for his hero that 
is an important contribution to early 
Americana. It is background, to be 
sure; Dexter, the superb comedian, 
holds always the centre of the stage; 
but what earnest collector of American 
antiques could pass by Timothy Dex- 
ter of Newburyport? 

One is never altogether sure how 
much this writer is veiling burlesque 
with gravity, but a sense of real, if 
comically disguised, greatness in the 
hero is certainly conveyed to the reader. 
And truly, Mr. Marquand is acquitted 
by the philosopher’s own gorgeously 
misspelled writings given in full in the 
appendix. His unquenchable impulse 
of expression, his generosity, his real 
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interest in the good of mankind, his 
splendid honesty are never quite ob- 
secured by his Falstaffian ego, nor are 
genuine feeling and touching pathos 
indiscernible in the comic extrava- 
ganza. His story cannot be read 
without conflict of emotions and, 
surely, it cannot be read without 
intense enjoyment. 

In reading ‘“‘The Book of Gallant 
Vagabonds’”’, one wishes for more of 
the abundant detail which is at times 
perhaps too abundant in Mr. Mar- 
quand’s writing. Mr. Beston always 
whets the appetite but his method 
does not permit him quite to satisfy it. 
Yet his book serves an important pur- 
pose in introducing his brilliant char- 
acters in such a provocative manner 
that the impulse to look further into 
their careers is almost irresistible. For 
most of them further material is easily 
available. The book is full of the sense 
of adventure, spirited, quick moving, 
alive with the color of far lands, the 
lure of the road and the sea. The 
vagabonds are not all vagabonds but 
they are all gallant and all adventurers. 

The list includes John Ledyard of 
Connecticut who sailed with Cook on 
a voyage of exploration, and later made 
the journey of fifteen hundred miles 
from Abo in Finland to St. Petersburg 
on foot and afterward crossed Siberia 
behind ‘‘wild Tartar horses’’; Belzoni, 
who opened the pyramid of Chephren 
and attempted to cross the African 
desert to Timbuktu; Edward John 
Trelawny, better known, perhaps, for 
his friendship with Shelley, whose 
piratical and soldier of fortune activi- 
ties were mysterious and exciting; 
Thomas Morton of Merry Mount, one 
of the earliest Americans, and his 
tragic clashes with the Puritans of 
Plymouth; James Bruce the Scot, 
whose adventurous spirit carried him 
to Abyssinia and the head waters of 
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the Nile and brought him into conflict 
with strange potentates; finally Arthur 
Rimbaud in whom much interest has 
lately revived, the boy poet who mys- 
teriously disappeared from Paris and 
entered upon real vagabondage (omit- 
ting, happily, the grosser passages). 

About all these persons the reader 
wants to know more. With most of 
them many readers are already famil- 
iar. To those who are not, Mr. Beston 
has done a real service in these intro- 
ductions. In those who are he has 
certainly piqued further curiosity. In 
any case he has effected in this reader 
that gratifying sense always produced 
by bold romance. If his writing has 
not the balanced and beautiful style 
which makes Mr. Marquand a more 
finished biographer, it still has the 
vividness essential to any narrative of 
gallant vagabondage. 


Lord Timothy Dexter of Newburyport, 
Massachusetts. By J. P. Marquand. 
Minton, Balch and Company. 

The Book of Gallant Vagabonds. By 
Henry Beston. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 


WEST INDIAN ROMANCE 


By Vincent Starrett 


ALDANE MACFALL, the Brit- 

ish art critic, again is in the public 

eye, and for the same reason that 
brought him to sudden, flaming notice 
as long ago as the year 1898. That is 
to say, ‘‘ The Wooings of Jezebel Petty- 
fer’’ again has found a publisher. One 
may be allowed the hope that, this 
time, Major Macfall’s arrival is not un- 
timely, and that his great novel, re- 
printed after many years, at last has 
come to stay. The book’s vicissitudes 
have been extraordinary. Hailed asa 
masterpiece by a few daring critics of 
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the late Nineties, it fell from sight when 
the London publisher burned out and 
failed toreprint. It was not until 1913 
that a second edition was placed upon 
the market, by another publisher; and 
again a shout went up from the handful 
of critics whose business it was to serve 
the cause of literature; but the majority 
of the commentators were silent or 
bewildered, and for a second time the 
novel failed to make its way. Now 
again, in the year of grace 1925, 
** Jezebel’’ makes her third appearance, 
in the handsome trappings of the Blue 
Jade Library, and never has she been 
more attractively appareled. Mean- 
while, the legend of the reckless lady’s 
amorous career has grown, and the col- 
lectors of the world have paid liberally 
for copies of her first appearance in 
print. It may be that, at long last, 
“Jezebel”? and her chronicler are to 
have their day. No more curious and 
deserving work of art ever courted 
public approval. 

“* Jezebel Pettyfer’’ is of the long line 
of picaresque romances; possibly it is 
the last of the genre. It records the 
amazing career of a West Indian 
Negress of amiable morals, and of Jehu 
Sennacherib Dyle, her first recorded 
lover, later known as ‘“‘ Masheen”’ Dyle 
because of his theft of a sewing ma- 
chine. Unscrupulous and unblushing, 
the saffron picaro progresses through 
vagabond youth to disreputable mid- 
dle age, and the successive love affairs 
of Jezebel Pettyfer keep step with his 
astonishing adventures. Major Mac- 
fall, once an officer in a British regiment 
of Jamaican Zouaves, neither moralizes 
nor explains; he merely records, and the 
result is something epic and unexplain- 
able, a novel in ten thousand. The 
book combines uproarious humor and 
blinding pathos, without sentimentality 
and without caricature. It is a tumul- 
tuous picture of lives genuinely lived by 


the prototypes of the numerous charac- 
ters, a bewildering and incredible 
chronicle done with infinite humanity 
and tolerance, and with a gusto and a 
veracity that are rare indeed. The 
chapters of voodoo are vivid revelations, 
and the scene in which Huckleback is 
killed by the English sailor probably 
stands alone in English fiction. 

For years this extraordinary novel 
has been the especial delight and treas- 
ure of literary connoisseurs. Whatever 
may be its fate upon this, its third 
appearance before the public, it is cer- 
tain that its clandestine celebrity will 
continue, and that it will be a monu- 
ment to its author long after he has 
ceased to wonder about the whims and 
fancies of popular acclaim. 


The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer. By Hal- 
dane Macfall. Alfred A. Knopf. (Blue 
Jade Library.) 


LEON DAUDET IN PERSON 
By Stanley Olmsted 


N an introductory line, brief as a 

telegram, the publisher bids those 
who would delve more deeply go to the 
original six volumes of Léon Daudet’s 
memoirs. The erstwhile whiplash of 
the extreme Right of the Chamber — 
eclectic physician-politician-litterateur, 
reared amid the whorl of every Parisian 
species, statesman, stage person, scien- 
tist, or stylist, thronging the various 
home nests of a beloved fiction writing 
father —this lad of a perhaps too 
variegated talent has been careful to 
sow these six volumes with a certain 
leisurely caution, like the dragon’s 
teeth they might well prove to be. A 
mere little bomb of a volume every 
two years or so, beginning with 1913. 
Cadmus would not have too many 
armed warriors spring at once from his 
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Royalist soil, so feverishly tilled. Or 
perhaps too many duelists — though 
he is quite accustomed to that! 

These whilom selections represent an 
amazing tact of deletion, no less than 
apperception, on the part of the trans- 
lator and editor. They read along 
with the smooth, unbroken diversity 
of a good raconteur’s post-matutinal 
chat among good fellows. Yet (as 
Lord Douglas said of the version of 
Wilde’s “De Profundis” best known to 
the public) “here is a mere discreet 
culling of very elegant excerpts”’. 
Elegant indeed. The word is weak, 
but the sense of it in the Griggs- 
Daudet reader is strong. 

Nor will an audience of casual Anglo- 
Saxons or Uncle-Samians, with little 
French or none, lack their coveted 
tabasco of timeliness and newsiness. 
This fastidious, pugnacious, rapier- 
keen, often dull-reasoning and lunging 
reactionary is now challenging his own 
chauvinistic and rather over-worshiped 
Patrie for what he deems the murder 
of his, theoretically suicide, adolescent 
son. Here, from all the Léon Daudet 
processional, is but a single banner, 
pieced together and flung, for other 
shows overseas. But what a banner! 
Compelling the most un-uplifted eye 
that ever hurried toward a subway 
booth. Even when beaten upon, and 
too often, by the annalist’s own 
prejudices: as by driving rain too 
crudely drenching not to be obvious! 
Barbara Frietchie’s tattered flag for 
the “kingly” Due d’Orléans drips 
entertainment royal and purple, even 
as it goes logically limp. 

Early in these excerpts one encoun- 
ters that famed confession of open 
mindedness: ‘‘I nothing extenuate, nor 
set down aught in malice (sic!) and 
these papers will have at least one 
merit in the reader’s eyes, a faithful 
precision.’’ Italics not there, of course. 
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They are here added in token of at 
least one reader’s faith that in his 
own eye was nothing green. Everyone 
will perceive at once how a certain 
playful young British writer has done 
his own italicizing. He called his book 
“Set Down in Malice’’, imitated the 
Daudet idiom much as Elsie Janis 
might imitate Jack Barrymore, raked 
the London art area, and cashed in. 
Big sales. Good vaudeville... . 
The tone-deafest ear catches the 
tonality in the opening puragraph. 
Ernest Renan embraces the Daudet 
white headed boy at a Lycée Com- 
mencement in 1880 and is described by 
that boy, musing backward in 1913, as 
“looking exactly like an elephant who 
has lost his trunk’. Catulle Mendés 
is also in the Daudet family vicinity. 
He had “not yet become repulsive .. . 
but already there floated about him 
that smell of ether and mucilage that 
made him so impossible in later years’’. 


A few pages more and one listens to 
reverential contemplation of the maj- 
esty of Victor Hugo (young Daudet 
was married, for a wee bit, to his grand- 
daughter) keeping his daily expense 
account, at eighty. A penurious ac- 


count, tallied to the last centime. 
A repetitious item was ‘‘40 franes’”’ — 
always set down to “charity”. In- 
vestigation discovers that “charity” 
was but another proof of vital forces 
“unimpaired until death”; and it 
would appear that the Deified Patri- 
arch liked them young. 

Delicious, of course. And it goes on 
and on. They’re all there. A boiling 
potpourri of the Big and the Little. 
Now and then the little trap with its 
notched fangs is moved aside, that the 
trappist may rhapsodize over some 
luckier human animal, soft furred, 
sharp taloned, gazelle eyed, or agile or 
beautiful. Madame de Loynes, for 
instance, with her salon well fed and 
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fervent for the ancien régime as young 
Léon himself grew, in time, to be 
fervent. Alphonse Daudet, the cen- 
trifugal Sire, ever seismic beneath the 
spleen—a_ gentle undertow under 
yeasty scumming. Plainly the some- 
times acrid, pampered lad would be 
nice to English writers. Henry James, 
showing him London, George Mere- 
dith, giving him good wine, would 
seem almost to share the infatuation 
inspired by the glory of the Duc 
d’Orléans who cannot so much as be 
looked upon without ‘‘sobs arising in 
the throat’. Very naturally, the ul- 
timate wisdom of Charles Maurras, 
before which this son of a Daudet was 
to kneel and pray in due season, is 
pzeaned in passages of a lyricism equally 
ultimate. Ca va sans dire. 

All as tasty as a camembert, for 
the un-annoyed palate. Outstanding 
amid the welter of utter non-malicious- 
ness are two pet abominations: Emile 
Zola and Edmond Rostand. Weird 
liaison of Caliban and Calypso in a 
unity of contempt — they reenter from 
cover to cover like a leitmotif, but only 
with Calypso does the olfactory catch, 
somehow, a betraying whiff. Can it 
be envy? For Caliban-Zola, at least, 
the aversion is sound; healthy re- 
pugnance; frock coat tails ever being 
drawn aside lest they brush the 
fetidness. 

No masterpiece of the atrabilious 
was ever in finer form, however, than 
the Hugo funeral scene — that pomp 
of pimps, joy ladies, and catamites 
carousing around the Olympian bier 
under the Arc de Triomphe. Only in 
the final two chapters does the ‘‘ Roy- 
alist Hero’’ emerge into a quite definite 
stature of the proportions he has given 
himself — unconsciously reassuring the 
rather dazed reader that not one word 
of any of it need be taken with any 
grain of conviction. On his very 


final page, Maurras’s most militant 
disciple says to you (with that Duc 
d’Orléans sob): ‘“‘Now that I have 
become a sincere Christian I believe in 
the intercession of the dead to hasten the 
return of the King.’’ Alas, that a final 
paragraph, a final summing up, should 
catch the diabolist at his driveling. 


Memoirs of Léon Daudet. Edited and 
translated by Arthur Kingsland Griggs. 
The Dial Press. 


AMERICAN FIGURES FROM 
TWO CENTURIES 


By C. Hartley Grattan 


NCREASE MATHER is one of the 

major hobgoblins of the anti-Puri- 
tans. Against the background of sev- 
enteenth century New England he 
stands out stark and bold. Puritan 
minister, politician, diplomat, and edu- 
cator he admittedly was to the superla- 
tive degree, but according to his enemies, 
in every department of his activities 
he was a narrow reactionary. In him, 
say they, we have the apotheosis of all 
that is obscene and horrible in the 
Puritan mind. And only one cut be- 
low in the scale is his favorite son, 
Cotton. Well, like all popular ideas, 
this one appears to be false. Kenneth 
Ballard Murdock of the Harvard Eng- 
lish faculty has written the first full 
length portrait of Increase, and in doing 
so he has both constructed a true 
portrait of an extraordinary man, and 
been an iconoclast. He has destroyed 
the major portion of the mythology 
about his subject. According to Mr. 
Murdock it appears that, in the light 
of seventeenth century standards, In- 
crease was a tolerant minister, a skilful 
politician whose standard was the gen- 
eral welfare and not the welfare of his 
church alone, a diplomat governed by 
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the same broad standards, and an 
educator who sought no more than any 
convinced denominationalist would 
have in a similar situation. He sought 
to make Harvard solidly Congrega- 
tionalist, the stronghold of the Con- 
gregationalist faith, and he was justified 
in doing so because Harvard was 
founded by the Congregationalists. 
Mr. Murdock further makes it clear 
that we today have little realization of 
the seriousness with which a convinced 
Congregationalist of the seventeenth 
century regarded his religious ideas. 
To him Congregationalism was not 
simply a variety of religious opinion. 
It was the revealed Truth, and he was 
prepared to battle for it on every occa- 
sion, and it inevitably colored his judg- 
ment in all other fields. What Mr. 
Murdock has not succeeded in doing is 
convincing one that Mather was a man 
who cultivated a scientific attitude. 
He has not entirely wiped the blot of 
witchcraft from his subject’s robe, nor 
has he tried to. And he has not con- 
vinced one that Puritanism was not a 
philosophy hostile to the best interests 
of the human mind, nor has he tried to. 
In knocking down incorrect ideas about 
Increase Mr. Murdock has often jock- 
eyed himself into indefensible positions, 
and in presenting all that is favorable to 
his subject he has revealed a bias by his 
frequent overstatement of the signifi- 
cance of the evidence. Nevertheless 
one cannot read the book without 
rabidly revising one’s facile judgment 
of a maligned man. 

J. Hector St. John de Crévecceur was 
an entirely different type of man. In 
him the emotions and not the intellect 
predominate. He was rather skeptical 
of New England virtues. His experi- 
ence of American life extended from 
Canada to South Carolina, and for a 
period he was a farmer in New York 
State. A Tory during the Revolution, 





he fled to England during the war, 
crossed to France, and associated him- 
self with the group that hovered around 
Rousseau’s friend Comtesse d’Houte- 
tot. After the Revolution he was for a 
time French Consul at New York. The 
contradiction of this Frenchman’s being 
a Tory is partially explained by the fact 
that he was of aristocratic training and 
naturally went with the aristocratic 
party. He has long been known as the 
author of one of the few books of the 
American eighteenth century worth 
reading, ‘‘The Letters of an American 
Farmer’. Under the editorship of 
Messrs. Williams, Bourdin, and Gabriel 
some recently discovered writings by 
Crévecceur have been published for the 
first time. These new papers amplify 
our respect for Crévecceur. He here 
presents the harsh and cruel sides of the 
American farmer’s lot: cold (in the 
northern colonies), bugs, blight, drought, 
frost, and so on. He enumerates and 
describes the farm implements in gen- 
eral use. In a paper entitled ‘‘ Reflec- 
tions on the Manners of the Americans”’ 
he sketches the procedure followed in 
settling new areas and unconsciously 
gives the environmental basis of Ameri- 
can individualism. His story of a 
snowstorm stands along with Whit- 
tier’s ‘‘Snow-Bound”’. These papers, 
and others not mentioned, obviously 
fit into the ‘‘Letters”. Of very great 
interest and importance are the papers 
which give pragmatic evidence of 
Crévecceur’s Loyalism. These sketches 
are by far the most vivid contemporary 
documents setting forth the sufferings 
of the Loyalists that I have ever seen. 
In them, as one of the editors points 
out, Crévecceur seems to hint that the 
Revolution was quite as much an up- 
rising of the poor farmers against the 
wealthy farmers as anything else. This 
opinion will be given instant assent by 
critical American historians. Indeed 
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Crévecceur is rather caustic about the 
Colonist professions of principles. This 
new collection should consolidate Cré- 
vecceur’s reputation. But why have 
the selections printed in ‘“‘The Yale 
Review” for April, 1925, and in “‘ The 
Nation”, number 3,142, not been re- 
printed here? 


Increase Mather. By Kenneth Ballard 
Murdock. Harvard University Press. 
Sketches of Eighteenth Century Amer- 
ica. By St. John de Crévecceur. Edited 
by Henri L. Bourdin, Ralph H. Gabriel, 
and Stanley T. Williams. Yale Univer- 

sity Press. 


THREE BOOKS OF VERSE 
By Babette Deutsch 


HE three books which are to be 

considered briefly here are utterly 
unlike. The only quality they have in 
common is that of being, each on a 
distinct plane, fairly representative of 
a definite kind of poetry. ‘‘Greek 
Coins”, the posthumous volume by 
George Cram Cook, is verse into which 
the poet has poured whatever was in 
him of philosophy, of metaphysical 
unrest and groping disabled faith. 
“‘Golden Pheasant”’ by Kathryn White 
Ryan is little more than a loose bag of 
impressions, the spoil of visual memo- 
ries and percipient emotion. ‘The 
Road to Town” by Charles Divine is, 
in the author’s own words, an “‘attempt 
to make some poetic picture of an 
American community, its life, beauty, 
and romance’’. All three modes are 
capable of a rich yield, at their best, 
and their best would be, I should say, 
the introspective convolute wisdom of 
E. A. Robinson, H. D.’s images, clear 
cut as cameos, and the pithy common- 
places of Robert Frost. The perfection 
achieved by the older poets is hailed at 
a distance by the authors of these three 


books. They are interesting for their 
approach and intention, rather than for 
their accomplishment. 

Of the three, the most moving is 
George Cram Cook’s, the most poetic is 
Kathryn White Ryan’s, and the most 
ambitious is Charles Divine’s. It is 
difficult to appraise ‘“‘Greek Coins” 
fairly, because, the author of it having 
died recently in the prime of life, the 
tragedy of his passing adds an adventi- 
tious emotional value to these always 
sincere if not always well wrought 
lyrics. Perhaps the finest poetry in the 
whole volume is in Susan Glaspell’s 
short prose tribute to her husband’s 
memory — the passages in which she 
speaks of how he “‘ went to Greece, not 
leaving reality, but seeking it’’; of how 
he scolded the waiter for serving his egg 
in a cup ornamented with a picture of 
the Eiffel Tower, and how they fell into 
talk about what Greece could give a 
man in place of Eiffel Towers, and how 
they became friends, George Cram 
Cook and Athanasius, the Greek 
waiter, sitting under the plane tree by 
the Castalian Spring; of how he lived 
with the shepherds on Parnassos, in 
huts of spruce boughs, and built stone 
stairways and walls for future moun- 
taineers to lean against and cherish; 
and then of how he died, of a sickness 
he got from a dog he was trying to save, 
and how the shepherds came to his 
funeral, playing their pipes for him as 
they carried him through Delphi to his 
resting place between a temple and a 
threshing floor. One of the stones 
fallen from the Temple of Apollo lies 
upon his grave. And the gift of Apcllo 
that was in the man has gone out of 
him like a virtue into the shepherds of 
those mountains. The poetry of living, 
not the poetry of words, was his, and 
his poems are great where they catch 
the reflection of his life, as in these final 
lines of ‘‘At Fifty I Ask God”’: 
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I hear the mountain stream 

Pouring in beauty. 

That rhythmic water 

Does not need to be 

More than itself, 

But I, 

Spirit, 

Have no reason for living unless, somehow, 
for spirit somewhere, 

Life is immortal. 


Cook’s rough verses derive from his 
deepest spiritual experiences. Mrs. 
Ryan seems to care rather for outward 
and visible beauty. Even for that, she 
must care a little more intensely in 
order to create complete poems. Nearly 
always the images are too closely 
crowded, the rhymes so rapid that they 
run into jingles, the thrust of emotion is 
blunted by an overstrained originality, 
or by a carelessness of cadence. One 
lovely thing is ‘Royal Palms”’: 


They scorn acquaintance with the jungle 
moss, 

With earth, the promiscuity of many; 

They fling afar their shadows with a toss, 

As queens do when they throw a penny. 
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Red suns they know and long thick rains 
And skipping stars like romping silver mice. 
Curved scimitars they flash to hurricanes; 
Soft scarves to sails in search of Paradise. 


Mr. Divine has neither the strength 
of Mr. Cook nor the sensuousness of 
Mrs. Ryan. His book is a well inten- 
tioned pedestrian affair. The author 
seems to have felt keenly the influence 
of “Spoon River’, and not to have 
come out from under it. He gives us 
work less acid than Masters and lack- 
ing the powerful reticence of Frost. 
The volume is prefaced by some fine 
epigraphs from Whitman, Ervine, Van 
Doren, de Goncourt, Huneker, Brooks, 
and Anatole France. These indicate 
that Mr. Divine knows what he is try- 
ing for. Perhaps he will try again. 


Greek Coins. Poems by George Cram 
Cook, with memorabilia by Floyd Dell, 
Edna Kenton, and Susan Glaspell. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Golden Pheasant. By Kathryn White 
Ryan. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Road to Town. By Charles Divine. 
Thomas Seltzer. 


SCORN NOW THE SONNET 


By Daniel Henderson 


CORN now the sonnet — that enchanted reed 
Italia wrought for Will of Avon’s art; 
Which in his blindness solaced Milton’s heart; 

Which rallied Sidney in his hour of need; 

Which Wordsworth lifted, loveliness to plead; 
Whereon Brooke sang the warrior’s valorous part 
Is now a penny flute in any mart — 

Yea, Petrarch’s pipe is as a broken weed! 


Hark now these quavers — poets their lips setting 
To sing moon fancies on the sturdy horn — 
Enamored of its glory, and forgetting 

This trumpet for sublimity was born! 

Hark, how it trembles! Shall we no more hear 
The ringing splendor of the sonneteer? 
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T is wholly impossible, within the 

compass of a brief review, to do 
justice to a poem so distinguished as 
“Two Lives” by William Ellery Leon- 
ard (Viking). This is one of those 
narratives in verse which come not 
every season, nor even every other 
season, nor once in five seasons, and 
which have a fair chance of being read 
when ninety nine per cent of the liter- 
ature now being acclaimed has been 
forgotten even by collectors of the 
antique. It is one of those poems 
which cannot be judged by a few lines 
or by a few pages, but which in their 
entirety prove irresistible and com- 
pelling. Rarely has the story of an 
unhappy love been recounted with such 
ringing reality, with such deep and 
genuine pathos, and with such emo- 
tional foree and candor. At his best 
Mr. Leonard rises to a fluent and 
rousing lyricism seldom equaled in 
recent literature; and at all times he 
bears one along inescapably with the 
poignant intensity and flow of his 
narrative. America need have no 
fear for her poetry if she can continue 
to produce works such as this. 


The life story of the late political and 
reform leader is told with adequacy 
and justice in ‘‘The Memoirs of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan’’, by Himself and 
Mary Baird Bryan (Winston). The 
first two hundred pages of the stout 
volume, constituting that portion of 
his autobiography which Mr. Bryan 
had completed at the time of his death, 
form the honest record of his career 
from childhood till the Baltimore 
Convention of 1912. It became the 
task of Mrs. Bryan to take up the 


writing of the narrative thereafter, and 
very ably has she accomplished it. 
Fairness, restraint, a complete under- 
standing of her husband’s character 
and aspirations, as well as the use of 
material virtually unobtainable by 
others, render Mrs. Bryan’s work 
eminently readable. There are in- 
cluded a liberal selection of the ‘‘Com- 
moner’s’”’ most important speeches and 
official papers, besides an appendix 
containing the address he was to have 
delivered as the final argument for the 
State in the Scopes trial. 


To read Konrad Bercovici’s absorb- 
ing book about the immigrant groups 
in these United States is to become 
convinced that this country is not at all 
the melting pot that visionary sociolo- 
gists have claimed it to be. ‘“‘On New 
Shores’’ (Century) these definitely 
marked settlements tend to become as 
like their home communities as the new 
environment and the pervading Ameri- 
can spirit of progress will allow. Dur- 
ing twenty years of traveling over all 
parts of this country, Mr. Bercovici has 
studied and noted the changes that 
have passed over these groups. He 
believes firmly that enforced American- 
ization, instead of bringing out the best 
in the alien, really crushes the strength 
and blurs the color of the Old World in 
him. Living in his own way, adjusting 
himself as best he can to new con- 
ditions, but retaining the vigor and 
flavor of the homeland, the immigrant 
becomes part of a national mosaic 
richer for his presence. In time, of 
course, startling changes appear in the 
outward life of these people. The 
parent and child relation, for instance, 
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often undergoes a metamorphosis. As 
the old people die off it is inevitable 
that some of the younger ones will 
break away. But, in spite of this, 
many of these national groups are to- 
day compact and efficient, carrying on 
their social and business relations with 
wisdom and foresight. It is from com- 
munities that have learned how to turn 
their hereditary skill and knowledge to 
good ends, rather than from the unwill- 
ing aliens forced into ill fitting garments 
of so called ‘‘Americanization”’, that 
we may expect the best results. 


Seldom have we discovered illus- 
trations more in keeping with the text 
of a book than the color plates and 
monotones by A. B. Knapp-Fisher 
lavishly distributed throughout L. 
Rice-Oxley’s ‘‘Oxford Renowned” 
(Doran). They are rich in the flavor of 
this City of Dreaming Spires, and 
seductively they draw one into the 
confines of this ‘“‘solemn realm of 
literature’? where the mind is prized as 
a thing more valuable than matter. 
Yet the outward symbols are there 
today as they were in the days of 
Addison or Milton, and the author does 
not overlook the Gothic splendor of 
Magdalen Tower, the paths of St. 
John’s gardens, or the sumptuous 
simplicity of Christ Church Meadows 
while he traces history, in the precincts 
of philosophy, religion, or poetry, as it 
was made here in this quiet eddy by the 
banks of the winding Thames. We 
wish that all historians so completely 
understood the interrelation of the 
dead past and the living present. 


“Everybody talkin’ ’bout Heav’n 
ain’t goin’ there”. ...For untold 
centuries Jews, celebrating Passover 
in a land of persecution, have prayed 
that they might eat their next paschal 
meal in Jerusalem. Ludwig Lewisohn, 


before he entered the promised land, 
journeyed through the countries where 
his fellow Jews still eat the bread of 
bitterness. ‘‘Israel’’ (Boni, Liveright) 
is full of this longing for Zion from 
Galuth, the dwelling of the Gentiles. 
Those who have read ‘‘ Upstream” 
will remember that Ludwig Lewisohn 
never became part of the society 
whose life he tried to live, whose 
literature he loved, in which he had his 
existence. And Israel, as he views it, 
is a nation of Lewisohns destined to 
move in an alien world, crying aloud 
in the wilderness. He realizes that 
Palestine cannot contain the Jewish 
race, that his people cannot fulfil their 
destiny in that little corner of the 
world, no matter how they develop it. 
So he would have his beloved race 
function as a peculiar people, the 
bearers of a gospel of pacifism, of social 
justice — as friends of mankind, pro- 
claimers of liberty and peace. It 
hardly matters whether this program 
is either practical or desirable. It is a 
beautiful ideal. 


“Forty Years of It’ (Appleton) is 
Brand Whitlock’s story of his career 
in American political life. It is a fine 
record of what can be done for a great 
municipality by men of vision, energy, 
and independence, the sort of men New 
York and Chicago need so badly. 
Nothing in the book indicates that 
‘‘a business man for mayor” would 
cure such evils if he were bound to a 
political machine. Whitlock was a 
lawyer and journalist before he became 
Mayor of Toledo, and he guided his 
actions by the example of those two 
unbusinesslike business men in office — 
“‘Golden Rule” Jones and Tom John- 
son. Such public service is for him 
who is satisfied to accept self respect 
and a consciousness of having been 
useful as a reward. 
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In contrast to Brand Whitlock’s 
autobiography is that of Frederic C. 
Howe, ‘‘The Confessions of a Re- 
former” (Scribner). The two books 
cover much the same scene and time. 
Howe’s career began in Cleveland as a 
follower of Tom Johnson, about the 
time that Brand Whitlock in Toledo 
was following the footsteps of Sam 
Jones. If the former’s story is less 
good humored than the latter’s, his 
insight is keener. Howe’s story takes 
us further—to the long and bitter 
struggle to humanize Ellis Island — 
on the wild goose chase to Paris with 
the Peace Commission— and on to 
the beginnings of the Farmer Labor 
movement. Both Howe and Whit- 
lock have worked hard for what they 
believed right in political life. Both 
seem well satisfied to be out of it all. 


It seems that Hilaire Belloc is to 
crown his honorable writings with an 


historical work of fairly monumental 


scope. The first volume of his ‘“‘A 
History of England” (Putnam), which 
is to run to four, follows his country’s 
fortunes to 1066, and is so charged with 
the author’s special point of view that 
the completed whole is certain to rank 
with the few highly individualized 
biographies of England. Mr. Belloc 
calls attention in his preface to his 
own combination of considerable 
detail of narrative and date with 
markedly Bellocian general theses, as, 
“that religion is the determining force 
of society, that the inhabitants of this 
island were never greatly changed in 
stock by any invasion; that its insti- 
tutions derive not from an imaginary 
barbaric German ancestry, but from 
known and recorded Roman ecivili- 
zation.”’ The religious thread is em- 
phasized throughout, but by virtue of 
the author’s mastery of narrative, the 
arguments, accounts of heresies and 
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schisms, and frequent surveys of church 
conditions at home and abroad, de- 
tract no whit from the stark, clearly 
outlined picture of pagan and early 
Catholic England. If it may seem to 
some that Mr. Belloc’s mighty scorn 
for ‘‘mere guesswork”? or undocu- 
mented history is hard to reconcile 
with his own personal speculations and 
his fondness for documents unaccept- 
able to many, the important point is 
that Cassivellaunus and Cymbeline 
and Cogidubnus, King of Sussex, 
emerge as living as Julius Cesar him- 
self when in August, 55 B.c., he 
“dropped out of Boulogne harbor on 
the ebb-tide” for Dover. The story is 
as fascinating as only history can be 
when it is superbly told. It is, more- 
over, pleasantly opinionated. ‘“‘It is 
all nonsense’’, cries the author of 
certain orthodox views about Edmund 
Ironside in the eleventh century. 
And, such is the power of a cogent 
style, the reader thinks very likely it is. 


“The Craft of Literature” by W. E. 
Williams (International) appears to be 
a predigested short cut to the royal 
road of literature for the general reader 
and the well intentioned student. It 
does not pretend to the dignity of a 
history of literature; itis rather acritical 
survey of all the usual modes taken in 
historical sequence, pointing out the 
way with illustrative quotations. In 
180 pages the author covers the growth 
and form of ballad, epic, lyric, drama, 
essay, novel, and short story, not 
omitting more general chapters on 
rhythm and language, and the province 
of prose. Mr. Williams is evidently 
an exponent of capsule education. 


There is a feeling that Margaret 
Widdemer must have employed some 
trick to produce “Ballads and Lyrics” 
(Harcourt, Brace). She achieves such 
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touching effect with such simple means. 
It was not always so with her. She 
was accused of being labored, awkward, 
and occasionally harsh in her previous 
work. In her preface to this book, she 
apologizes for being unlyrical at times. 
She need not. There is music in her 
lines. 


Ernest Barker who wrote the intro- 
duction to ‘‘ Three Master Builders and 
Another” (Lippincott) diverted him- 
self by guessing who Another was. 
Pelham H. Box has drawn four por- 
traits — of Lenin, Venizelos, Mussolini, 
and Wilson. Wilson and Venizelos 
are taken as representatives of the 
liberal tradition, the other two of 
the anti-liberal trend. Mussolini and 
Venizelos are portrayed as types of 
each movement acting on a national 
scale; Wilson and Lenin as the inter- 
national prototypes. Mr. Box, how- 
ever, does not go so far as to classify 
Lenin and Venizelos as specimens of 
those statesmen who wear whiskers, 
as contrasted with Wilson and Musso- 
lini who are clean shaven. In fact, 
once Mr. Box frees himself from the 
arbitrary distinctions of his preface, he 
writes four readable biographies of four 
interesting lives. 


Arthur Weigall was inspector of 
antiquities in Egypt, and hence is in a 
strategic position to acquire the latest 
information as soon as it is unearthed. 
The first volume of his ‘“‘A History of 
the Pharaohs” (Dutton) covers the 
first eleven dynasties. It is superbly 
illustrated. He tells the story of 
ancient times for the gentle reader, 
without the pedantry of Petrie or the 
patronizing simplicity of Breasted. 
He unveils the mysteries of Egyptology 
to the layman, and explains the tech- 
nique of deciphering inscriptions. 
With the cleverness of a cross word 
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addict, he has reconstructed the Pa- 
lermo Stone, and contends that he has 
worked out a more exact chronology. 
Fundamentalists will be interested in 
his statement that the dates usually 
assigned to the Biblical stories of 
Abraham and Joseph seem to agree 
with Egyptian sources. 


A narrative of courage, endurance, 
and achievement is Sir Edward Cook’s 
story of ‘Florence Nightingale’’, 
which has been revised by Rosalind 
Nash for presentation in a one vol- 
ume edition (Macmillan). We meet a 
young, attractive, popular society girl, 
secretly consumed by an ambition 
quite outside the whirl of social events 
which is supposed to make up her 
life—an ambition to care for the 
suffering and the hurt —an “impos- 
sible’ ambition, which she makes 
come true. The contrast of restless, 
frustrated youth with contented, re- 
sponsible maturity, of vigorous ful- 
filment with frail old age, is striking. 
It grips the imagination, and the ad- 
miration, too. It bestows on Florence 
Nightingale the kind of heroism she 
might have tolerated—a_ simple 
kindly courage given to others’ welfare 
in a life of unobtrusive service. Fight 
she could, when she had to, but always 
in others’ behalf; never for self glory. 
All who love a brave story and a simple 
one will welcome this new edition of a 
great work. 


George Perrigo Conger’s ‘“‘A Course 
in Philosophy”’ (Harcourt, Brace) runs 
to 600 pages, each of which should give 
aid and comfort to any person who 
is in the least philosophically minded, 


whether he knows it or not. The 
author, an assistant professor at the 
University of Minnesota, has success- 
fully attempted to provide an intro- 
duction to his subject at once useful to 
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the beginner and to those who feel that 
they are more advanced. Early in 
part one, which is entitled ‘‘The Dis- 
tinctive Marks of Philosophical Prob- 
lems’’, the ‘‘general reader” is likely 
to discover that he has been philos- 
ophizing all his life, and to go on to 
the sections on ‘‘A Brief Survey of the 
History of Philosophy” and ‘An 
Analysis of Philosophical Theories’’. 
While it is completely furnished with 
paraphernalia for the classroom, Pro- 
fessor Conger’s work seems at the 
same time specially suitable for the 
independent browser who is none too 
sure of his own and other people’s 
opinions about such things as epis- 
temology, Plato, normative disciplines, 
monadic categories, Pantheism, paral- 
lelism, and sin. Appendix C alone, 
comprising a bibliography for a work- 
ing library, not to speak of the author’s 
generous hints and directions for further 
study, should recommend the book to 
all in search of a philosophic guide. 


If John Russell McCarthy were to 
indulge in a rigorous process of sifting 
in order to single out the best poems 
included in “For the Morning” 
(Doubleday, Page), he would have a 
collection which, while thin, would be 
certain of attracting the poetry lover. 
In his happier moods, Mr. McCarthy 
has a delightful lyric strain and sings 
simply and refreshingly of the trees and 
hills and waters; in his less fortunate 
moments, he is not infrequently prosy 
and uninspired. It is as a poet of 
nature that he is most successful; he is 
thoroughly at home in the out of doors, 
and hears in the winds and rivers and 
forests a message which he embodies 
in verse that is not only pleasantly 
musical but moving and sincere. 


Albert Mordell probably could argue 
down any unspecialized critic rash 


enough to question the authorship of 
any of the ninety or so items in his 
sizable two volume gathering of Laf- 
cadio Hearn’s newspaper sketches and 
essays entitled ‘‘ Occidental Gleanings”’ 
(Dodd, Mead.) In fixing the origin of 
each of the hitherto uncollected pieces, 
Mr. Mordell, who is an able Hearn 
scholar, was guided, when external 
sources failed, by ‘‘characteristics of 
style, favorite words and expressions, 
allusions to similar incidents or facts in 
different essays, peculiarities of punc- 
tuation, reference to pet authors and 
books, and other internal evidence’’. 
The first volume contains material 
contributed from 1872 to 1878 to the 
Cincinnati ‘‘Enquirer”’ and the Cin- 
cinnati ‘‘Commercial”’, including ten 
of the Ozias Midwinter letters written 
to the ‘‘Commercial’”’ from New Or- 
leans, while the second includes ar- 
ticles from five other publications 
dated up to 1886. The pieces range 
from Hearn’s earliest identified news- 
paper work —an unfavorable review 
of Tennyson’s ‘‘Gareth and Lynette” 
—to a blood red description of a 
slaughter house, from pictures of the 
lower depths to delicate speculations 
upon curious lore. There are obser- 
vations upon every “‘ology”’ known at 
the time, light Stevensonian essays, 
Arabic subjects which recall the prose 
poems of later days, sections devoted 
to education, science, sociology, music, 
Jews, Creoles, and what not — all 
interesting, in view of their authorship. 
Mr. Mordell concludes his readable 
introduction upon an ethical note. He 
feels that ‘Occidental Gleanings”’ 
proves that Hearn ‘“‘did not have much 
leisure time for dissipation or low 
company”’. 


It cost Columbus $2,115 to discover 
America, including all charges for 
equipment of the fleet, upkeep of the 
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General Staff, food and wages of the 
crew, arms and ammunition. Some 
426 years later the inhabitants of the 
new land sent a punitive expedition to 
Europe at an outlay of $32,080,266,968. 
These bits of information taken from 
the first page of ‘‘Our Naval Heritage” 
(Century) by Lieutenant Commander 
Fitzhugh Green, U.S. N., give a fair 
idea of the author’s pretty skill in the 
arrangement of facts. The rest of the 
volume adds the other virtues proper 
to a racy and vigorous account of ships 
and sailors from the earliest times, with 
especial reference to the United States. 
It is characteristic of Commander 
Green’s wide reaching method that 
before he describes our fighting exploits 
from the days of wooden ships through 
the world war, he takes occasion to 
mention the ancient custom of hanging 
baskets of snakes on the ends of poles 
and dropping them to the enemy’s 
decks when he came alongside, pre- 
sumably to bite as well as to frighten 
the opposing tars. Beginning with 
tales of the first Atlantic voyagers, 
Commander Green passes on to rovers, 
pirates, famous disasters and mys- 
teries, and the evolution of shipbuild- 
ing by way of a background for a 
history of the American navy which 
has, according to announcement, ‘‘ been 
read and checked by the Navy Depart- 
ment”’. The author’s love of roman- 
tic sea lore and the old sailing ships is 
evident, yet his no less enthusiastic 
recital of the newer days and ways 
indicates that he would not agree with 
the ancient mariner quoted on one of 
his pages who, upon viewing a modern 
dreadnaught, exclaimed, ‘“‘Smart as 
hell— but ’tain’t sea-going!’’ The 
author is discreet on the subject of 
limitation of armament, although he 
mentions Japan several times. He 
does not hesitate to deplore the wast- 
ing away of our merchant marine. 
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General von Hoffmann, Chief of the 
German General Staff on the Eastern 
Front, in his volume of memoirs, ‘‘ The 
War of Lost Opportunities” (Inter- 
national), tells with exact detail the 
history of the Teutonic campaigns in 
East Prussia, Russia, Galicia, and 
Poland. The work is clearly valuable 
for its unbiased knowledge and ac- 
curacy, though it too often falls victim 
to the author’s painstaking alibis and 
“if’s’”’. Its concluding 50 pages, deal- 
ing with the Peace of Brest-Litovsk, in 
which the General played a prominent 
and difficult réle, are by far the most 
interesting and enlightening for the 
non-military reader. 


“The Constitution at the Cross- 
roads” by Edward A. Harriman 
(Doran) is defined as “‘a study of the 
legal aspects of the League of Nations, 
the permanent organization of Labor, 
and the permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice’. It is a compact, 
broadly enlightening work, designed 
to clarify and inform the mind of the 
general reader on the momentous 
subjects it discusses, without attempt- 
ing to suggest conclusions which our 
own government should follow. The 
World Alliance for the Preservation of 


‘ International Peace, as that cause is 


promoted by the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, has never known a 
more lucid analytical interpretation 
than is to be found in the present 
volume. 

What ho, ye lovers of dogs! Here is 
a literary feast to your liking. Many 
anthologies of poetry, stories, and 
plays have been compiled, but it has 
remained for Charles Wright Gray to 
delight us with a collection of the best 
yarns about ‘“‘Dawgs!’’(Holt). The 
critics may ponder long to determine 
just what literary quality D. H. Law- 
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rence, Booth Tarkington, Don Mar- 
quis, and O. Henry have in common. 
Mr. Gray has discovered a more im- 
portant similarity among them as men, 
a love of dogs. Each has lent the 
excellence of his artistry to weaving a 
human tale about a dog. Among the 
fifteen contributors to the book are 
the important writers of the day. It is 
dedicated to the dogs’ friend, Albert 
Payson Terhune, and to him must go 
credit for the most realistic story ‘‘The 
Grudge’”’, although Elsie Singmaster’s 
“A Pair of Lovers” has a touch of 
magic. 


It is good to read a versifier who 
works in complicated patterns and 
works successfully. Such is Anne 
Goodwin Winslow. But there is noth- 
ing of Swinburne or the artificiality of 
the old French forms in her work. 
The poems in “The Long Gallery” 
(Harcourt, Brace) are in the modern 
style — rhymed in stanzas that are part 
of the thought. There are a number of 
translations from the Italian and from 
the Greek, and several with classical 
themes. Some of the latter will hold 
no charm for the unfortunate readers 
who have to spell out the Greek words 
in them letter by letter. 


There is a pleasant, illuminative vein 
of whimsical surmise running through 
J. B. Priestley’s ‘‘The English Comic 


Characters’”’ (Dodd, Mead). For ex- 
ample, beginning with Bottom of 
‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” as 
chronologically the first of the great 
Shakespearian comic ffigures, Mr. 
Priestley reads between the lines, and 
volunteers his suspicion that some- 
where in the background Bottom “‘has 
a shrewish wife who spends her time 
alternately seeing through her husband 
and being takenin by him”. Sir Toby 
Belch’s (‘Twelfth Night’) famous 
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retort ‘‘ Dost thou think, because thou 
art virtuous, that there are no more 
cakes and ale?’’, is used, irrelevantly 
perhaps, as the excuse for a dig at the 
modern reformer. Falstaff, naturally, 
dominates the gallery of Shakespearian 
portraits. Henry Fielding and Lau- 
rence Sterne are represented respec- 
tively by Parson Adams of “Joseph 
Andrews”’, and the Brothers Shandy; 
and Dickens by the Wellers, father and 
son, Dick Swiveller, and Mr. Micawber. 
Less familiar than these to the average 
reader are Jane Austen’s Mr. Collins, 
and the Prince Seithenyn of Thomas 
Love Peacock’s ‘‘The Misfortunes of 
Elphin”’. 


Jesse R. Grant’s reminiscences ‘In 
the Days of My Father” (Harper) 
disclose the great soldier during the 
twenty supremely active and fruitful 
years of his career, from Civil War 
times to his retirement from public life 
in 1880. The period which his son 
recalls with enduring distinctness in- 
cludes the events surrounding the 
assassination of Lincoln, the Grant 
family’s eight years’ residence in the 
White House, the tour of the world 
which followed the conclusion of 
Grant’s second term as president. 
Always the devoted admirer and in- 
separable companion of his father, the 
author draws upon a rich and varied 
store of intimate recollections such as 
only the closeness of their relationship 
could engender. The work is written 
in collaboration with Henry Francis 
Granger, and, though it makes no claim 
to historic importance, has an authentic 
value for the lively and illuminating 
glimpses it reveals of the most com- 
manding American of his time. 


Although she treats the old themes 
in a way that is not particularly in- 
dividual or new, Elizabeth Scollard 
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has a singing strain and a facility of 
expression that will recommend her to 
the discerning reader. The poems 
included in “Candle and Cross” 
(Mosher) deal mostly with the tra- 
ditional subjects of beauty and love, of 
roses and the sea and autumn woods; 
but they are evidently the expression 
of a genuine and sincere impulse, an 
impulse that finds embodiment in a 
careful technique. In places, indeed, 
one will note a trace of crudity, as when 
the author becomes so banal as to 
speak of “‘the ecstasy of fond hearts 
reunited’’; but such lapses into prose 
are relatively rare, and on the whole 
Miss Scollard writes with an even and 
smooth flowing lyricism. 


Ida M. Tarbell in her biography, 
“The Life of Elbert H. Gary” (Apple- 
ton), brings to light the much needed 
truth about a modern captain of 
industry whose financial character and 


ethics have for a quarter of a century 
been the victim of popular distrust and 
misunderstanding. The documented 
facts, herein published, of his career as 
Chairman of the United States Steel 
Corporation since its foundation in 
1901, prove that he has been the 
restraining, single beneficent force in its 
sometimes questionable activities. It 
was due in great measure to the saga- 
cious integrity of Judge Gary, his 
wholehearted honesty and obdurate 
wisdom, that United States Steel 
avoided the wreck toward which his 
earlier, predatory associates sought 
recklessly to steer. Miss Tarbell’s 
book renders a valuable servive in 
establishing indisputably the com- 
mercial rectitude of its subject’s long 
and distinguished life. 
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There is a wealth of sound and 
brilliant critical writing in Horace 
James Bridges’s volume of essays on 
ethical, philosophical, literary, and 
religious subjects, ‘‘The God of Fun- 
damentalism”’ (Covici). The tone of 
each is guided by a liberal and scholarly 
logic in union with a keenly active, 
fertile mind that could scarcely have 
found more congenial materials on 
which to work than those embodied in 
the opening essay and the five follow- 
ing. They are entitled: ‘‘Thomas 
Henry Huxley: A Centenary Tribute’”’, 
‘Mr. Clarence Darrow on Mechanism 
and Irresponsibility”, ‘‘Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc on the Jewish Problem”’, ‘‘ Eras- 
mus and the Reformation”, ‘‘ Joseph 
Conrad: A Memorial Tribute’”’. 


Walter Dexter’s ‘‘The England of 
Dickens” (Lippincott) is a companion 
volume to “The London of Dickens” 
and “The Kent of Dickens”, and 
completes the trilogy intended as a 
kind of topographical guidebook to 
the works of Boz. Mr. Dexter has 
gone very carefully over the ground — 
so carefully, indeed, that the venture- 
some reader who attempts to cover the 
pages without a map of the territory 
is likely to become bewildered by the 
number and variety of the inns at 
which Mr. Pickwick descended on the 
famous journey to Bath, and to mix up 
to his despair the routes traversed by 
Copperfield, Bill Sikes, Nicholas Nic- 
kleby, Esther Summerson, and the rest 
on their excursions into the country- 
side. Such an embarrassment, how- 
ever, will be spared to those who 
cherish a sincere regard for accuracy. 
The author deserves praise for his 
painstaking research. 
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Itis human nature to worry over conditions which do not exist. Thus, for example, 
a worthy but alarmist professor recently occupied front page newspaper space with 
lamentations for the passing of the English classics. And because the reports of 
books currently in demand, of which the veracious chronicle below is one, concern 
themselves only with volumes on which the ink is as yet hardly dry, he seemed to have 
ground for his assertion. Yet Dickens, Thackeray, and their kind, are the books 
most steadily and perennially in demand, as the rebinding bills of any public library 
will prove. They are omitted from such compilations as this because, if they were 
included, the new books would never get a showing. Every once in a while, no doubt, 
a new title appears in this score which will achieve similar immortality. It would 
require a degree of temerity beyond that possessed by the writer, however, to nominate 
a candidate for the ‘‘classic”’ laurels from among those currently present. — F. P. S. 
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THE SEVEN SEAS 


The “ Tiger’’ Purrs — Clemenceau’s “‘ Life and Times of Demosthenes”’ 

— ‘‘La Belle Affaire’’ — A French Novelist Turns to Pig Raising — 

Two Beautiful Books — The Goncourt Diaries Again — More German 

Enterprise — Swedish Activity — A German Symposium on Marriage 
— American Authors in Foreign Languages 


N intriguing collection of anecdotes, 
epigrams, and witty sayings by 
Georges Clemenceau, edited by Léon 
Treich under the title of “‘L’Esprit de 
Clemenceau”’, has been vastly enter- 
taining Paris. It contains many inti- 
mate glimpses of the “‘ Tiger” in moods 
of witty cynicism and blunt humor. 
Even in the height of good temper there 
is often a mordant spice to the conver- 
sation of the former Prime Minister. 
It is not difficult to understand why 
many of his associates were forever in 
terror of his caustic tongue. Two re- 
markably interesting letters, first pub- 
lished some time ago in the ‘Cri de 
Paris”, are included in the volume. 
In one of them, dated New York, Sep- 
tember 6, 1867, Clemenceau expresses 
his opinions in no uncertain manner 
regarding the French intervention in 
Mexico which resulted in the death of 
“Emperor” Maximilian. The other 
letter describes his efforts to reenter 
Paris from Bordeaux during the revolt 
of the Commune. Had Clemenceau, 
who at that time was Mayor of Mont- 
martre, succeeded in entering the city, 
he would almost certainly have been 
executed by the revolutionaries. 

Even more interesting to admirers of 
Clemenceau is the announcement of the 
forthcoming publication by Plon-Nour- 
rit of a book by him dealing with the 
life and times of Demosthenes. The 
Grand Old Man of French politics es- 
tablishes a number of striking parallels 


between Athens in the day of the great 
orator, threatened by the ambitions of 
Philip and Alexander, and France, con- 
fronted with Hohenzollern Germany. 
Indeed, he even goes so far as to iden- 
tify himself, at certain stages of his 
career, with the author of the Philip- 
pics. Clemenceau draws a series of 
portraits of the contemporaries of 
Demosthenes which have almost a 
family likeness to some European states- 
men of the present day with whom 
Clemenceau crossed swords before and 
during the Peace Conference. Some 
of those who have been fortunate 
enough to read the new book in manu- 
script declare it might very well serve 
as that autobiography which publishers 
have for years been tempting Clemen- 
ceau to write. Interest abroad in this 
forthcoming work is considerable. I 
am told that an American newspaper 
syndicate has already made a record 
offer without having seen even a line 
of the text. 


* * * * 


What makes crime in all its phases so 
attractive to the average law abiding 
citizen of all countries? Do we at- 
tempt to satisfy subconscious impulses 
by devouring books on these unsavory 
subjects? Yet another contribution to 
the literature of crime, ‘‘La Belle 
Affaire’, has been published by the 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. ‘La belle 
affaire’’ is the term used by French 
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police court reporters to describe a case 
which attracts wide publicinterest. Its 
English equivalent, curiously enough, 
is ‘‘cause célébre”. Henri Vonoven 
presents a wide variety of such cases. 
Among his “‘heroes’’ figure Pel, fore- 
runner of Landru, the Bluebeard of 
Gambais; the anarchist Ravachol, 
whose three bombs provoked a reign 
of terror in Paris during the spring of 
1892; the anarchist Caserio, who two 
years later assassinated President Car- 
not at Lyons; Pranzini, who killed three 
women in one night; and Thérése 
Humbert, probably the greatest swin- 
dler in the calendar of crime. With 
such material it is not surprising that 
“‘La Belle Affaire” provides as many 
thrills as the most blood curdling dime 
novel. Under the head of ‘‘miscar- 
riages of justice’ Vonoven presents 
an admirably clear résumé of the cele- 
brated Dreyfus case, still the object of 
bitter controversy in certain quarters 
in France. Throughout the volume he 
assumes an air of detachment that en- 
hances the tragic andsordid atmosphere 
of his narratives. ‘‘La Belle Affaire” 
can be unhesitatingly recommended to 
all whose mental recreation is provided 
by thrillers of the type of ‘‘The Man 
with the Club-Foot”, “Dr. Fu Man- 
chu”’, or “‘Craig Kennedy”’. 


* - * * 


The lot of the present day French 
novelist, like that of the transgressor, is 
hard. On the one hand there is a dis- 
tinct decline in the sale of fiction, on the 
other the higher cost of living, the de- 
preciation of the franc, increasing 
taxes — and Draconian contracts im- 
posed by publishers who are themselves 
having a hard time to make both ends 
meet. To be sure, the price of the 
ordinary novel has been raised lately 
from 6.75 francs to 9 francs, involving 
of course a corresponding increase in 





royalty. Nevertheless, authors are in- 
creasingly on the lookout for additional 
sources of revenue unconnected with 
literature. ‘“‘La littérature ne nourrit 
pas son homme’’, is the candid pro- 
nouncement of Marcel Berger. Sev- 
eral of M. Berger’s stories have had 
considerable popularity both in France 
and abroad, and his articles in ‘‘L’In- 
formation’ are widely read. In spite 
of all this (and an admission that he 
will continue to write novels in his 
leisure moments) M. Berger declares he 
is preparing to embark on an enterprise 
somewhat far removed from imagina- 
tive writing. He is going in for — 
pig raising! A movement for more 
pigs and better pigs, organized on 
cooperative lines, has recently been 
quite successful. Model farms have 
been established in several Normandy 
villages, and the fortunate stockholders 
are rejoicing over large and constantly 
increasing dividends. The unbiased 
observer will probably agree with Ber- 
ger that “J/ faut mieux élever des co- 
chons que d’écrire des cochonneries’’, 
a phrase which he translates into 
English as, “‘To keep the pot boiling, 
raise a pig, don’t write a pot boiler.” 


* * x ” 


In spite of the period of financial 
stress through which France is passing, 
French publishers seem to be making a 
special effort to produce books cal- 
culated to lure the timorous franc from 
the pocket of even the most economi- 


cally minded booklover. Not only is 
there a considerable number of volumes 
published in limited editions at prices 
ranging from fifty to six hundred francs 
apiece, but quite a few richly illustrated 
works, whose production must have in- 
volved a heavy outlay, have been pub- 
lished recently. 

There is for instance ‘‘ Marehurehu”’, 
a collection of tales and legends from 
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Tahiti collected by Mare Chadourne 
and Maurice Guirre, accompanied by 
fourteen woodcuts by Gauguin never 
before reproduced in book form. This 
will no doubt delight all admirers of the 
work of the famous artist. Another 
volume containing reproductions of 
unusual interest is “‘L’Imagerie Popu- 
laire’” by Pierre Duchartre and René 
Saulnier. A history of the evolution of 
the ‘‘broadside”’, which flourished in 
France from the fifteenth to the middle 
of the nineteenth century, it is also a 
mine of curious information about 
popular customs and traditions in 
provincial France of the period. The 
“broadsides” touched on many aspects 
of life. Some recorded the outstanding 
political events of the day, presented in 
popular form; others contained the 
words and music of popular songs, 
propaganda in favor of local saints, or 
some folk tale which, before the inven- 
tion of printing, had been handed down 
by word of mouth. Historically, they 
may be regarded as the embryo of the 
periodical and newspaper triumphs of 
modern civilization. 

Messieurs Duchartre and Saulnier 
have made admirable use of their 
varied material. From among thou- 
sands of different broadsides they have 
reproduced those most likely to interest 
the general public, on account of their 
artistic merit, the quaint conception of 
the artist, or the historical importance 
of his subject. The book is likely to 
have a wide appeal. 


a) Oe 


Leo Tolstoy’s novel, ‘‘The Devil”’, 
has been translated into English for the 
first time by Aylmer Maude. The 
second part of Arthur Waley’s transla- 
tion of the Japanese classic, ‘‘The Tale 
of Genji’’, is to be published under the 
title “‘The Sacred Tree”. In a fore- 
word the translator discusses Mura- 


saki’s methods as a novelist, and fiction 
in Japan before ‘‘The Tale of Genji” 
was written. The English publishers 
of both these books are Messrs. Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd. 


* * * . 


The Berlin firm of Ullstein is issuing 
an attractive series of little paper 
covered 50,000 word books at a price 
equivalent to a few cents, under the 
general title of ‘‘Wege zum Wissen’”’. 
The series already covers a wide range 
of subjects — astronomy, chemistry, 
travel and exploration, socialism, folk 
tales, Kant, Nietzsche, and a survey of 
Russia of today. Diana Strickland’s 
“Through the Belgian Congo”’ is also 
among the early titles. 


* + * *& 


Keen interest in the novels of H. G. 
Wells is now being displayed by Ger- 
man publishers. His future work is 
being contracted for in advance. A 
significant point is that the price to be 
paid for his unwritten novels is to be 
much higher if they prove to be a rever- 
sion to Wells’s earlier, fantastic ro- 
mances. I understand, however, that 
Mr. Wells will not commit himself. 
His last novel, “Christina Alberta’s 
Father”’, which is certainly reminiscent 
of the earlier Wells, has just been 
translated into Finnish. 


* * * * 


The Goncourt Diaries were, by the 
terms of the will, to have been pub- 
lished twenty five years after the death 
of Edmond de Goncourt, but as readers 
of a recent note of mine on the subject 
are aware, their publication has been 


delayed for obvious reasons. The 
Diaries have now been put at the dis- 
posal of visitors to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, where they have been kept 
all this time. They consist of eight 
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thick octavo volumes bound in parch- 
ment, and three quarto volumes bound 
in dark green morocco. Edmond de 
Goncourt’s “‘La Fille Elisa” (Paris, 
Testard, 1895), printed on vellum and 
containing the original drawings of 
Jeanniot, with 47 pen studies, fetched 
the high price of 29,100 francs at the 
recent sale by auction in Paris of the 
library of René Descamps-Scrive. 


* * * * 


Margaret Kennedy’s “‘ The Constant 
Nymph” has just been published in 
Germany under the title ‘‘Die Treue 
Nymphe’”’. I hear that the translation 
is particularly good. By way of con- 
trast, the same translator is responsible 
for the German version of ‘Doctor 
Dolittle’. 


* * * * 


The publication of Swedish literature 
in Finland is very much on the down 
grade, owing to the remarkable increase 


in the number of Finnish books now 
being published. In 1923 the number 
of volumes in Swedish was 539, and in 
Finnish, 1,302; in 1924, there were 
428 Swedish and 1,118 Finnish. The 
figures for 1925 will probably show that 
the pendulum is still swinging in the 
same direction. 


* * + * 


The widow of Leonid Andreyev has 
presented the whole of her husband’s 
literary manuscript, together with his 
library, to the Russian Academy of 
Sciences, which has just celebrated its 
second centenary, in Leningrad. These 
will form a special Andreyev section of 
the Pushkin House, which is attached 
to the Academy. 


* * * * 


An extremely interesting book is 
Count Keyserling’s ‘‘Book of Mar- 
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riage”’, recently published by Niels 
Campmann, Celle. A varied and dis- 
tinguished company of men of letters, 
doctors, and professors have contribu- 
ted to this ‘“‘symphony”’, expressing 
their views on the spiritual aspects of 
marriage. Why is marriage so hazard- 
ous an undertaking, is the question 
Count Keyserling and his contributors 
have tried to solve. 

Count Keyserling, who is the head of 
the School of Wisdom at Darmstadt, 
and author of ‘‘The Travel Diary of a 
Philosopher’’, asked Bernard Shaw to 
contribute to the volume. The invita- 
tion elicited the following characteristic 
reply from G. B. S.: 

No man dare write the truth about 
marriage while his wife lives. Unless, that 
is, he hates her, like Strindberg, and I don’t. 
I shall read the volume with interest, 


knowing that it will consist chiefly of 
evasions, but I will not contribute to it. 


* * * * 


Viscount Bryce’s monumental work 
on ‘‘Modern Democracies” has been 
translated into Czechoslovakian. Peter 
B. Kyne’s novels are also to be pub- 
lished in the same language. James 
Oliver Curwood’s “Valley of Silent 
Men”’ is being done in Spanish, and his 
“Son of Kazan” and “The Ancient 
Highway” in Hungarian. Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart’s “‘The Red Lamp” has 
been sold for publication both as book 
and serial in Danish-Norwegian. Re- 
cent Swedish acquisitions include 
Michael Arlen’s “Piracy” and ‘“‘May 
Fair’’, ‘‘The Callahans and the Mur- 
phys” by Kathleen Norris, “‘The Im- 
perfect Impostor’? by Norman Venner, 
“‘A Gentleman of Courage” by James 
Oliver Curwood, “‘ Three Pilgrims and a 
Tinker” by Mary Borden, ‘‘ The Fog”’ 
by William Dudley Pelley, and Edna 
Ferber’s ‘‘Gigolo’’. 

MICHAEL JOSEPH 
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RANK A. MUNSEY, dying, hav- 

ing amassed a huge fortune, and 
having been interested in journalism 
for years, leaves most of that fortune 
to art. This is a fine thing. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art is a 
proud treasure, yet I cannot help but 
feel that this action of the late Mr. 
Munsey’s is typical of the difference in 
attitude toward painting and writing. 
Few such bequests are made in behalf 
of literature. Mr. Carnegie, to be sure, 
endowed the Authors Club, and pro- 
vided a fund which can be used for 
needy authors. Yet there is that ad- 
jective “needy” there. The John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion is filling a needed place, in that it 
provides traveling scholarships for 
those really doing research or creative 
work which will permanently add to 
the store of American learning and 
letters. I believe sincerely that most 
great works of art in writing are 
achieved in leisure. I do not believe 
that a starving man can write many 
great poems. There are at least five 
poets in America that I should like to 
see comfortably endowed, and I am 
sure that if they were so endowed, the 
work that would result would be a 
lasting monument to the donor of the 
endowment fund. Yet I know enough 
of human psychology to feel that this 
will never happen. We are too ma- 
terialistic. 'We may provide funds for 
purchasing art masterpieces because 
they are tangible). We may even 
expend great fortunes in buying first 
editions and manuscripts of authors 
long since dead — because they again 
are tangible. But to plunk down cold 
cash to keep a fine poet and his family 


alive while he writes memorable verses 
— that is unthinkable. 


The tenth anniversary of a famous 
luncheon club was an occasion of 
urbanity and glee. Will Irwin’s recita- 
tion of a western ballad was masterly. 
At our table was Jesse Lynch Williams, 
recently returned from the campus of 
Ann Arbor, and filled with the spirit 
of New York. Like all New Yorkers, 
he had thought he would find himself 
much relieved to get away from us, but 
presently he was longing to return. 
How can anyone look out of my win- 
dow, any window, on a bright day like 
this — the last one of the old year, by 
the way — and see that glorious pile 
of spires and towers, of glistening 
windows and glowing terraces, without 
knowing that sooner or later, in Michi- 
gan, Vermont, or South Carolina, will 
come a longing for the hustleand worry, 
the magic and beauty, of this magical 
and beautiful city? Struthers Burt 
sitting alongside Mr. Williams fur- 
nished another member for the Prince- 
ton clique. Mr. Burt seemed a bit 
disturbed by something I had written 
about him somewhere. I don’t know 
what it could have been. I admire his 
work immensely, although I never did 
believe the people in ‘‘The Interpre- 
ter’s House’. However, my mother 
and most of my friends did, and I 
don’t see why it matters much that 
they didn’t seem real to me. They 
were just as interesting as though real, 
and that’s the main thing, isn’t it? 
Royal Cortissoz, staunch and kindly, 
made a speech or two, and even Frank 
Crowninshield, the world’s most mod- 
est man, rose to his feet briefly. Here 
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news was received that George Chap- 
pell is sick. It seems a pity that at a 
season of the year when he should be 
adding to the gaiety of nations with 
his cheerful self and his quips and 
cranks, he should be unable to bring 
joy to a lot of people who need joy in 
his form. Ah, well, perhaps the New 
Year will bring him even better health. 
New Year’s resolutions crowd upon 
me. One of them is that I shall al- 
ways be pleasant to everyone in the 
Gossip Shop; but I know it will soon 
be broken. Another is that I shall go 
only where I list and do what I list 
during 1926, and I know that will be 
broken. Soon I shall have reached 
an age where it is no longer possible 
to be considered young, and that is a 
great relief. At least the New Year is 
bringing me that. 


The publishers announce that Ger- 
trude Athertonis writing alifeof Aspasia. 
Certain statements in that announce- 
ment appeal tome. Aspasia, according 
to this note, ‘‘will be remembered as 
one of the most famous of the Greek 
Hetairas — the courtezans who had so 
strange a position in Greek social life, 
being the only educated and cultured 
women in the ancient community.” 
Aspasia’s character having been thus 
established, the note opines that 
“History records no woman who so 
fulfils the modern ideal of woman.” 
Indeed this will be an interesting thing 
for Mrs. Atherton to prove. We then 
learn that Mrs. Atherton has been 
making an extended visit to Greece in 
order to secure material for this ‘‘in- 
spiring biography”. ‘On her return 
to New York she plans to stay at a ho- 
tel near the New York Public Library 
which has some interesting additional 
material.”” I cannot resist pointing 
out the pleasant ambiguity of this 
last quotation. 
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The great Polish novelist Ladislas 
Reymont is dead. He was, as you 
know, a winner of the Nobel Prize, the 
author of ‘‘The Peasants”. This state- 
ment causes me to renew an old won- 
der. Why do we not have a Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts in the American 
government? It could award prizes 
and, first and foremost, could be em- 
powered to forbid the destruction of 
beautiful buildings which should be 
preserved as national monuments. 
The most important American contri- 
bution to the arts is the country’s 
architects. Yet the beauties of Fifth 
Avenue are gradually giving away to 
the avidity of the realtors. This is 
really a serious matter. Before long 
Stanford White will be a name only, 
and his exquisite buildings will have 
vanished. I suppose that a Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts would soon fall into 
the hands of the politicians — and 
then, where should we be? 


Harold Monro’s yearly Chapbook is 


an interesting performance. It is mod- 
ern enough, yet there are a few lovely 
and understandable things in it, among 
them excellent poems from Siegfried 
Sassoon. For your delectation, possi- 
bly for your puzzlement, I reprint a 
pen drawing by Terence Prentis called 
“‘Leaneyed Cesar’’. It is one of the 
least grotesque of the modern illustra- 
tions. The use of words seems to be 
an overwhelming sensation to some of 
the contributors. They spring all 
naive at the sound of a harsh syllable. 
They pile grandiose and meaningless — 
to me, at least — phrases on top of 
grandiose and meaningless phrases and 
mark it poetry. These remarks are 
not meant as a tirade on free verse, a 
subject on which there is an excellent 
essay in this very volume. But, there 
is free verse and free verse — let me 
quote for your study a part of “The 
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Idol’”’ by Douglas Garman. It is ad- 
dressed to “‘A great big woman is 
Eternity’’, and closes with, 


From “The Chapbook” 


She sits divine and indestructible 

And inchoately muses ponderously: 
She is obtuse, but might be beautiful— 
And is ugly. 


Perhaps you will agree with me that if 
it means anything at all, it is a perfect 
description of many women of our 
acquaintance, but it is neither gallant 
nor amusing to say so, nor does ponder- 
ing over them either in life or in print 
add greatly to the joy substance of 
human living —for the evocation of 
which, in these days of sobriety, we 
must count largely on beauty. 

Joseph Lincoln writes that he is 
spending the winter with his family 
just outside of Philadelphia. That is 
probably because one of the young 
Lincolns is at work on a Philadelphia 
paper. Previously we had been send- 
ing letters to him post haste all over 
the world of New England and New 
Jersey, without great success. I quar- 
reled the other evening with an up- 
state English teacher who had brought 
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a sheaf of his students to New York 
for the holidays. One of the students 
asked, ‘‘What do you think of Joseph 
Lincoln. I think he’s great stuff.” I 
replied heartily in the affirmative. 
“Well he’? — pointing to the guilty 
teacher — “‘wouldn’t let me do an 
English report on him.” Now, why 
not? If the boy genuinely likes the 
stories of Mr. Lincoln, why shouldn’t 
he report this fact? Undoubtedly any 
novel of Mr. Van Vechten’s would have 
been approved, and I don’t see much 
difference between the two men in 
point of literary merit, although there’s 
a lot in other respects. Zane Grey, by 
the way, writes from California that it 
took him ten years to gather material 
for ‘‘The Vanishing American”. He 
says that he hopes it has captured 
something of the spirit of the Indian. 
I haven’t read it yet, but shall, pres- 
ently. Certainly it made one of the 
year’s finest motion pictures. News 
has it that “Ben Hur” is a master- 
piece of the films. With all the time 
and effort spent on it, and with so great 
a story, how could it help but sweep 
the movie world to enthusiasm? The 
success of “‘The Big Parade” should 
well make up to Laurence Stallings for 
the lack of public appreciation of his 
plays this season. Stallings is one of 
the finest hopes in things artistic that 
America has. I hope that he will soon 
give up criticism and devote himself 
entirely to creative writing. Criticism 
will lose by the exchange, but it seems 
a pity that a mind so finely flaring 
should waste itself on comments of 
journalistic tinge on the books of oth- 
ers, many of them not worth the words 
of wisdom expended upon them. 


Prizes of five hundred to one hundred 
dollars are being offered by Station 


WLS of Chicago and the Drama 
League of America for the best radio 
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play. Statements of the rules of 
the contest may be secured from 
the Drama League. I quote from 
their pamphlet, however, several para- 
graphs: 


WILL MEAN A NEW ART 


Radio play production will present a 
new art. There must be a new kind of 
presentation of the drama and a new art 
of writing it. 

Radio will not allow any sly “stage busi- 
ness’’ to be put over. Glances, asides and 
business with props cannot be put over to 
the radio audience. Entrances and exits 
must be some way told of in the action of 
the play. Just as the movies brought about 
a newjdrama and a new way of presenting 
it, sojwill radio, because of the require- 


ments. 

Sounds are important. Bells of all 
kinds, church, dinner, telephone, house 
and others can be used to good advantage. 
Rain, storms, musical backgrounds, horses, 
airplanes, automobiles, all have sounds 
which can be duplicated and will lend life 
to the words and action of the play. . . . 

All the radio fan has to depend upon 
for his entertainment is his ear. The 
radio productions must be so presented 
that the ear will be able to know every- 
thing that is going on in the play. This 
contest should challenge the spirit of any- 
one who is able to write a play or thinks he 
might be able to write one. There is a 
world of fame and opportunity if the play- 
wright can put his material together in such 
a way as to interest those millions who are 
known as radio fans or the radio public. 


The contest closes February 1. 

It was Cosmo Hamilton who re- 
cently ventured the statement that 
radio would soon do away with novel 
reading, and that radio novels would 
undoubtedly be the thing for the fu- 


ture. Such speculations are amusing, 
but not particularly important. I do 
not believe that the radio will ever even 
slightly decrease reading, any more 
than the moving picture has. It is 
much more likely to increase reading, 
since it produces a more literate na- 
tion. Most of the people I know 
who own a radio listen to its music 
while they read, and turn it off as 
soon as they happen on anything that 


sounds like a voice speaking in ordi- 
nary tones. 

Picking out a costume for a mas- 
querade ball is one of those tricky tasks 
that weary the brain on a cold day like 
this. I wanted to dress as Harold 
Lloyd, but no one seemed enthusiastic, 
and a football costume is so hot before 
the morning. The genial costumer 
said, ‘“‘I strongly recommend a ship- 
wrecked sailor, sir—I’m sure you’ll 
win a prize as a shipwrecked sailor.” 
Just why I reminded him of a sad tar 
cast on a far coast I do not know. 
However, I decided, in deference to Mr. 
Benét who came along to help decide 
this weighty matter, on a Spanish 
costume. Benét (Stephen, this is) 
has decided to do a series of novels fol- 
lowing “‘Spanish Bayonet” which will 
show the development in America of 
the Latin temperament as opposed to 
the New England. Frankly, I don’t 
believe it is always opposed; for ex- 
ample, Mr. Benét’s family and my own 
both date from Colonial days — his was 
Latin, mine was Puritan — and we get 
along splendidly. To be sure, a few 
Irishmen got mixed up with my blood 
on the way. That may make some 
difference. Christmas, young Miss 
Benét came to visit us. She can now 
say something that sounds like 
‘*Father’’, and she took all the knives 
and forks out of the table drawer in 
the kitchen. It was all right with the 
kitchen, but when she brandished the 
carving knife it became quite apparent 
that, after all, Latin temperament is 
inherited. These New Year’s parties! 
They last and last and last and you still 
go on having a good time. The cos- 
tumer said, ‘“‘They’re getting wilder 
than ever this year. You should just 
see the North African jingo I’m putting 
on at Hoboken” — or at least I think 
he said Hoboken. I wish someone 
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would do a short novel on New Year’s 
in New York City. I still want to see 
the great New York novel written. 
John Dos Passos tried it, so did Kon- 
rad Bercovici, but neither one caught 
the feel of the whole town. It can be 
done, say, by Sinclair Lewis. I can 
think of no other American who 
could do just what I mean except 
Lewis. 


Just before he left for his round the 
world cruise, Arthur Bartlett Maurice 
prepared and published for the O. 
Henry Memorial Association a most 
interesting pamphlet on the great short 
story writer. Glancing through it, I 
happen on O. Henry’s tribute to Eu- 
gene Field, which appeared in the 
Houston “Daily Post”’ in November, 
1895, just after Field’s death: 


No gift his genius might have had, 
Of titles high in church and State, 
Could charm him as the one he bore 
Of children’s poet laureate. 


He smiling pressed aside the bays 
And laurel garlands that he won, 
And bowed his head for baby hands 
To place a daisy wreath upon. 


He found his kingdom in the ways 
Of little ones he loved so well; 

For them he tuned his lyre and sang 
Sweet simple songs of magic spell. 


Oh, greater feat to storm the gates 
Of children’s pure and cleanly hearts, 
Than to subdue a warring world 

By stratagems and doubtful arts! 


So, when he laid him down to sleep 
And earthly honors seemed so poor; 
Methinks he clung to little hands 
The latest, for the love they bore. 


A tribute paid by chanting choirs 

And pealing organs rises high; 

But soft and clear, somewhere he hears 
Through all, a child’s low lullaby. 


One piece of news heard last night 
pleases me immensely. Roger Burlin- 


game, publisher and author, has 
written a new novel to follow ‘‘ You 


%” 


Too”. He finished it one day and sold 
it as a serial to “‘ Pictorial Review” the 
next. This makes at least two pub- 
lishers who have branched out to suc- 
cess this year. Barry Benefield’s 
“‘Chicken-Wagon Family” is rapidly 
winning a place in the firm affections of 
the country. It could scarcely do 
otherwise. What a fanciful and de- 
lightful book it is! Louis Bromfield, a 
truant from the publishing field, still 
writes letters from Paris which claim 
homesickness for New York. They are 
indited on bright green paper, which 
may mean envy. What think you? 
Charles Walker, who once worked in 
the steel mills and wrote a fine book 
called ‘Steel’, is just back from 
France, with tales of all the Ameri- 
cans now sojourning there. He is of 
the opinion that Paris is becoming 
so American that America is now 
the place for young writers to see 
ourselves with detachment. Zelma 
Brandt has returned, too, from Paris 
and London, with the usual literary 
agent gossip and a lovely scarlet and 
purple evening cloak. Frances New- 
man, who last season edited and com- 
piled ‘‘The Short Story’s Mutations’’, 
called recently, and I looked at her in 
surprise, remembering the gay binding 
of that volume. ‘‘ Why, you’re dressed 
in your book!” remarked I. And so 
she was—purple and scarlet. It 
seems that those are her colors, and 
that the coincidence, like so many 
chances in the world of letters, was a 
planned one. 


With the publication of ‘“‘The Arc- 
turus Adventure”’, William Beebe will 
give the public another romantic 
and beautiful book embodying the 
travel lure. Mr. Beebe’s energy never 
dims. This winter he is entertaining 
with frequency and zest, and his par- 
ties are the despair of other less com- 
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plex entertainers. In Ezra Winter’s 
huge studio, high in the Grand Central 
Station, are to be found huge crowds of 
damsels and their swains. Here Bea- 
trice Lillie, remote and green-draped, 
sits in a chair and watches the dancing, 
while dozens of young men cluster 
about her. Here Yvonne George waves 
bangled arms and sings ‘‘ Mon Homme”’ 
with abandon. Here Hewitt Howland, 
come from Indianapolis to edit ‘‘The 
Century”, watches the cosmopolitan 
array and thinks that Indianapolis is 
not like this. Here the entire company 
of ‘“‘ The Garrick Gaieties”’ dances, and 
the company of “‘The Vortex”” moves 
somewhat languidly through the meas- 
ures. Benda, the artist, presents a new 
series of masks, and when Anna 
Duncan appears in one called ‘The 
Madonna”, she is greeted by a hush 
and then bravos. Sigmund Spaeth is 
master of ceremonies. He is one of 
these entertainers who suddenly be- 
come indispensable at all parties, or 
most parties. His barber shop ballads 
are a side line. Dr. Spaeth is a musi- 
cian who finds the byways of music 
filled with humor for the layman. He 
has that vigor of method which char- 
acterizes Nora Bayes. No song or 
stunt in their capable hands, feet, body, 
and voice can fail in its effect. Of all 
the people I met, William Beebe’s 
father was the most amusing. He 
has a fine sense of humor and he enjoys 
everyone and everything. It is an 
achievement. 


Elizabeth Mackinstry seems to know 
a lot about fairies, if we are to judge 
from her colorfully jacketed little book 
of verses called ‘‘Puck in Pasture”’. 
But her pen and ink drawings of the 


“laughing people” and the “good 
folk” that no longer visibly inhabit the 
fens and moors of Ireland are even 
more charming. There is in these 


sketches an air of wildness, of winds 
that blow strange songs across the 
earth, of meadows at dawn that show 
the print of tiny feet and are strewn 


Prom “Puck in Pasture” 


with the evidences of a fairy feast. 
This very versatile lady has written 
and illustrated a book of songs for 
readers who are not too grown up to 
hear the eerie music of the wee folk of 
a midsummer’s night. 

The Yale Club is actually becoming 
intellectual. One used to be sure of 
seeing actors, authors, and what not 
at the Harvard Club, but of late things 
have changed. Meade Minnigerode 
was always to be found in his suite at 
Mr. Eli’s house — and still is. By the 
way, did you notice that Colonel 
Mitchell is comparing himself with 
Aaron Burr? Maybe that’s because 
they have the same publishers — or 
rather, the Wandell-Minnigerode life of 
Burr is published by the same firm 
who bring out ‘‘ Winged Defense’’. 
Will Colonel Mitchell find his Hamil- 
ton? More and better duels, is our 
present motto. George Pierce Baker 
may now be seen in the Yale Club, and 
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even Channing Pollock was encoun- 
tered in the lobby the other day. Here, 
too, Noel Coward, brought in by what 
chance I wot not — and Gilbert Seldes, 
dreamily contemplating his lost play. 
Lee Wilson Dodd may be seen almost 
any evening now sinking wearily into a 
large black chair after rehearsals of his 
new piece, and Dr. Henry Canby 
prances in occasionally with a new 
English poet or an American professor 
of English. This is fine. The literary 
do not seem completely lost among the 
forests of football players. Perhaps, 
though, this is an off season for ath- 
letes. Remembering Princeton, we 
cannot overlook an anecdote told by 
Robert E. Sherwood of “Life”. Sit- 
ting in front of a Princeton Triangle 
Club man and his lady at a recent Paul 
Whiteman concert, he overheard a 
literary discussion. Said the Princeton 
gallant: ‘“‘This opera they’ve made 
from ‘The Jest’ is one thing I want to 
hear this year.’”’ ‘‘Oh, yes!” said she. 
“Who wrote that, anyway, it wasn’t 
Shakespeare, was it?” “No,” said 
she, “I think it was some modern 
fellow.”’ ‘‘Marlowe?”’ he suggested. 
“Yes,’’ said she, ‘‘Marlowe.’’ And so 
it is settled at Princeton. 


Laura Bell Everett sends a parcel of 
notes from California: 


Ina Coolbrith has been present at 
various places of late, among them the 
Golden Jubilee festivities on Admission 
Day, and the California Writers’ Club 
dinner, when she and Charles F. Lummis 
brought back for us the Golden Age of the 
Golden State. 

Miss Coolbrith’s home, 112 Lyon Street, 
San Francisco — Haight Street car line — 
should be the shrine for literary pilgrims 
that her Telegraph Hill home was until 
the fire wiped it out; its rare library of first 
editions was a sore loss to Miss Coolbrith. 
So, too, was her correspondence, which 
included many letters from such writers as 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, who consulted 
her many times during his work on his 
American Anthology. 


Those who are reading ‘Mesa, Cafion 
and Pueblo” by Charles F. Lummis should 
have heard him recite his own poems at 
a recent dinner of the California Writers’ 
Club. The present generation may well 
sit at the feet of a poet who can so combine 
strength with exquisite workmanship. 

Allan A. Hunter, whose study of the 
youth movement has been published un- 
der the title ““Youth’s Adventure”, has 
had wide acquaintance with the youth of 
different lands, especially Egypt, India, 
China, and Japan. He taught for two 
years in Assiut College, Egypt. He served 
as a Y. M. C. A. secretary with the Egyp- 
tian Expeditionary Forces before the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem, and spent the next two 
years with the Red Cross Commission to 
Palestine. He is a Princeton man, from 
Riverside, California. 


The days of jazz are upon us with 
fervor. Negro spirituals crowd the 
air. Paul Whiteman’s performance of 
jazz opera, and the Chicagoans’ efforts 
at trombone-accompanied arias, rend 
the heavens. Frances Williams shakes 
her blond head to fame in ‘‘ The Cocoa- 
nuts”’, and George Gershwin is beloved 
by the intelligent. Young men and 
women across the country practise the 
Charleston and neglect their Latin 
verbs, while Charleston itself in all its 
quiet beauty slumbers on. A young 
Negro teacher, Harold Jackman, writes 
me that I have done his compatriot, 
Countee Cullen, a great injustice in 
saying that he is just out of high school. 
Ah, well, Mr. Jackman, we all grow old 
soon or late; I remember Mr. Cullen as 
a high school boy, and that doesn’t 
seem long ago to me — but I’ll admit 
it was, and so let it be known that Mr. 
Cullen is now a graduate of New York 
University studying for his M.A. at no 
less an institution than Harvard Uni- 
versity. Here, I think must be con- 
fessed an office error that caused some 
worry and a deal of amusement. In 
preparing advertising copy for Du Bose 
Heyward’s “‘Porgy”’, a quotation was 
used which should have read, ‘‘ The 
finest novel of the Negro ever written 
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by a white man.” The proof came in 
one dawn, and very nearly escaped 
correction. It read, “‘The finest novel 
ever written by a white man.” This, 
after all, is something to say, even 
about so favored an author as Mr. 
Heyward. 

A very young lady, quite a favorite 
with me, sent me a poem today to cheer 
the working hours. She should have 
sent it yesterday, when sleet beat 
against the panes, or last night, when 
the office was chilly, and no matter 
where I put the typewriter there 
seemed to be cold fingers clutching at 
my back. Ann Williams says that 
when she grows up she is going to write, 
and just now she is much interested in 
books on history. Her mother says 
that she should play more, and I quite 
agree. If only all the young things 
who try to write would spend the time 
out of doors, what an excellent thing 
it would be for the football and basket- 
ball teams of the colleges. Here is 
Ann’s poem: 


RAINBOW 


The rainbow is a beautiful 
scarf of air it comes out 
after rain as though it 
was glad to get outside. 
Sometimes I sit on my 
chair watching the rainbow, 
for hour and my mother 
calls me to diner. The 
diner never interest me 
when their is a rainbow 

in the skie. 


Alexander Woollcott does keep one 
informed as to the habits of the town. 
It is comforting, after retiring from the 
circles of intelligents, to be able to 
follow their vagaries through the re- 
porting of this enthusiastic little fellow 
in the New York Sunday ‘“ World”’. 
He tells us in the ‘“‘ World” that they 
still play parlor games, one of the most 
popular this year being that which re- 


quires the players to think of friends 
and enemies in terms of flowers. A 
pretty game, to be sure. It augurs 
well for the future of our criticism. 
It should stimulate the imagination and 
improve the odor, provided, of course, 
skunk cabbage does not come into the 
discussion with too great frequency. 
Mr. Woollcott in his pretty way goes 
on to say that it is impossible to gaze at 
Miss Madge Kennedy for long without 
thinking of sweetpeas. This should 
compliment Miss Kennedy. . You are 
quite right, Mr. Woollcott, sweetpeas 
are lovely flowers. Now, I suggest 
that all the young intellectuals in the 
country follow their leaders and play 
the game of flowers. It will be a rest 
from other indoor sports. They might 
vary it occasionally by pinning the tail 
on the donkey —or by making it 
vegetables. There are some vege- 
tables which are quite beautiful. 
Haven’t you seen people who remind 
you of pumpkins — or even canned 
tomatoes? Ah well, the great minds 
of the country must be amused. 

New glasses make the most extraor- 
dinary difference in one’s outlook on 
life and, particularly, on Gossip. Now, 
the first show I saw after the new lenses 
arrived was ‘The Greenwich Village 
Follies’. Suddenly, I knew that for a 
whole year I had not been seeing all I 
should. The trouble, however, with 
the ‘‘Follies’”’ was that on the second 
night, at which performance there 
were only two people known to me, 
Hartley Manners and Dwight Taylor 
— who, by the way, is now daily as- 
sociated with that esteemed publication 
“The New Yorker’ — AsI started to 
say and didn’t finish the sentence, the 
trouble with the “Follies” was that 
something had gone wrong with the 
stage hands— or with the scenery. 
It bobbed and jerked and wheezed, 
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and my new glasses made it possible to 
see more stage hands than I have 
ever before witnessed from the front 
of a theatre. They flew between cur- 
tains, they bumped into chorus girls. 
Curtains went up when they should 
have gone down. It was just one of 
those jolly occasions when a perfectly 
good show goes wrong. The chorus 
made up for everything. Excellently 
chosen, in fact. Dwight Taylor, who 
should be prouder than ever of his 
mother for her performance in Philip 
Barry’s “‘In a Garden”’, says that he 
has two secretaries, and two waste- 
baskets. He puts the secretaries into 
the wastebaskets, and throws the 
typewriters out the window. There’s 
a problem for a young man not used to 
editorial offices. After the first few 
days you'll learn how to keep your 
secretaries busy and not do anything 
yourself. It’s genius. Another piece 
of advice for young men starting in on a 
writing career: A friend writer who has 
been reading the press noted that the 
most successful playwrights of the 
year, Noel Coward and Michael Arlen, 
were both said to possess large ward- 
robes. He went to a well known cloak 
and suit store, where he purchased 
five suits, four hats, three pairs of 
shoes, a couple of overcoats, and a cane. 
As he entered the door on his return 
home, his family greeted him with the 
news that he had just sold a motion 
picture. It becomes apparent that 
wardrobes do regulate success. 


Elsewhere in the magazine is a re- 
view of Florence Ayscough’s lovely and 
unusual book about China. I have 
written much of Mrs. Ayscough in these 
pages; but one fact I forgot to note. 
She is, in addition to being a charming 
woman, a writer and scholar of distinc- 
tion, an excellent photographer. Re- 
cently she sent me four exquisite photo- 


graphs which she had taken in Amy 
Lowell’s house at Brookline. There 
was the great staircase leading into the 
wide hall, the fireplace with its curious 
narrow sticks piled by the side ready to 
be thrown on through the long night 


Plorence Ayscough 


as conversation sparkled along with the 
fire, there was a corner of the library, 
with a huge bowl of slender white or- 
chids on a table. There is no one in 
America to take Miss Lowell’s place. 
No one who dares to be intellectually so 
ruthless, emotionally so kind. If she 
had been living, her review of her col- 
laborator’s book would have been 
highly appreciative. The volume, 
with its lovely pages and its quaint 
and beautiful text, is dedicated to her. 

A new artistic home has been added 
to the small list of places where creative 
workers can go for rest and work. 
““Yaddo”’ is its name, and I think it 
well worthwhile to quote a portion 
of the brochure describing its intentions 
and advantages: 


Yaddo, the country estate of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Spencer Trask at Saratoga 
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Springs, New York, is now open for tem- 
porary residence to a limited number of 
creative workers from June to October. 
Guests will live in the mansion where they 
will have studios in which there will be 
rotection from intrusion and opportunity 
or sustained effort. This country home 
invites one also to the rest and recreation 
necessary for creative work. A moderate 
living fee is asked. . . . Mrs. John Carroll 
Ames is the Executive Director. 


From Baltimore and the protectorate 
of Edward Lucas White comes Mr. 
Polan Banks, slender, young, with dark 
hair and eyes and a superb confidence 
in his own abilities. His historical 
novel, ‘‘Black Ivory”’, a rapid fire ro- 
mance, wil] consequently be one of the 
novels from the very young men this 
spring. F. Scott Fitzgerald, with his 
fine sense of titles, has achieved the 
perfect one for his new collection of 
short stories. It is called, as all the 
world knows, “All the Sad Young 
Men”. The beauty of it is, it is so 
true. All the young men I know are 
sad. Why are they sad? The young 
women aren’t sad. It’s a problem. I 
feel that it has something to do with 
feminism. To be sure, a sonnet from 
‘*Harper’s” written by a former student 
of mine, Hildegarde Fillmore, would 
make you think that the young ladies 
were sad; but on the other hand there is 
a note of triumph, even in this poignant 
piece: 


FOOL’S BURIAL 


If you had waited, foolish Love, to die, 
I would have fetched fine mourning from 
the town: 
Rich words, and splendid bitterness to lie 
About your head in thick funereal crown. 
There had been dusky plumes of old desire 
And for your body’s ease a silken shroud 
Of stuff called sacrifice, that men admire — 
That were a death to make a lover proud. 


The = will never know you walked, a 
ing, 
Into my heart no longer free to dare; 
I bent to do your will in everythin 
And heaped up tribute that would make 
you fair. 





Where did you spend the treasure that I 


gave, 
To lie all naked in a beggar’s grave? 


Being a page boy in a public library 
must offer many opportunities for the 
observation of book habits. Here is 
the fruit of one young gentleman’s 
work. If he is a bit patronizing, he 
must be forgiven. When one is very 
young, nothing but the very best seems 
worthwhile. Here are his impressions, 
reprinted “‘as is’’: 


Who are our most popular authors? 
Which books are most in demand? The 
answers will come varied as life itself — 
and as startling. But for a year now I 
have been employed as a page and distri- 
buter of books in a New York Public Li- 
brary, and though it is only a matter of a 
few hours after school each day, neverthe- 
less I have come in contact with a host of 
readers and am equally familiar with the 
majorities likes and dislikes concerning 
books. 

From careful observation I was sur- 
prised to find such a fluctuation variation 
in certain readers choice of books. Amy 
Lowell, Anatole France and Joseph Conrad 
a year ago were read only by a small, dis- 
criminating minority. ‘To day their books 
are reserved and in demand by those who a 
short time before read Curwood and Grey. 
The reason is obvious. Death make people 
inquisitive, the invariable turn of mind 
from passing notice to intense interest. 

I have found, and I firmly believe it is 
true, that the majority of readers in our 
public libraries, read to be amused rather 
than for the fundamental principle of gain- 
ing something — a new insight of life, or a 
deeper broader understanding of civiliza- 
tion and mankind. From actual figures 
and statistics I have found that Mary 
Roberts Rinehart and E. M. Hull are more 
widely read than May Sinclair, Rose Mc- 
Cauley or Edith Wharton. That Raphael 
Sabatini is the most popular author repre- 
sented, and that, peculiar as it may seem, 
he has replaced his own first ideal, Stanely 
Weyman, in the matter of popularity. 

I am not bewailing the illeterate tastes of 
the American readers or to disapprove of 
their choice of books, but nevertheless the 
fact remains that nine out of ten readers 
will reserve, and invariably wait months, for 
a book by Zane Grey, Kyne, Curwood or 
Sabatini, whereas only one out of these ten 
will read Tolstoy or Arnold Bennett, Wal- 
pole, Dreiser or even Sherwood Anderson. 
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There are whole shelves of others by Shaw, 
Conrad, Galsworthy and Hamsun that re- 
main intact week after week. 

Occasionally, I notice some editor will 
publish a list of books which to his opinion 
will last a century and, possibly, to some 
day take their place in literature as classics. 
There are certain books, which, although 
not in the true sense of the word popular, 
are nevertheless read steadily and have not 
decreased in demand or past into oblivion 
with the passing years. Those books; 
“The Forsythe Saga,’”’ and “Jean Chris- 
tophe”’ as well as “ Plays, Pleasant and Un- 

leasant’”’ by Shaw and Barrie’s “Peter 
an,’’ are my choice for future greatness. 

Detective and western fiction have al- 
ways been popular and it is E. Phillips Op- 
penheim and J. S. Fletcher who are the most 
popular detective fiction writers; and it is 
Zane Grey followed closely by Charles 
Alden Seltzer, Clarence Mulford and Wm. 
McLeod Raine, who have the greatest 
following among the ‘“‘western fans’. Ga- 
boriau and Bret Harte have within the last 
few years almost entirely lost favor. 
Among the younger readers, students and 
young men and women, Arlen and Fitz- 
gerald are the favorites with Wm. J. Locke, 
Joseph Lincoln, Wells and Arnold 
Bennett the staid favorites of the older men 
and women. 

Humor, too, has a distinct and permanent 
place in America literature. Irvin S. Cobb 
and —— Leon Wilson here lead the field. 
I do not believe that in recent years there 
ever was a humorous book that reached the 
height of popularity attained by ‘‘ Merton 
of the Movies” or “‘ Professor, How Could 
You?” Only Will Rogers “Illiterate Di- 

est,’’ has come within there mark. Stephen 

acock, George Ade and Don Marquis are 

also authors whose books are, in most cases, 
in constant demand. 

Translations are not as a rule read by the 
majority of the people. Hamsun, Checkov, 
Tolstoy and Bojer create only ee in- 
terest. Possibly it is the very dignity and 
austerity of their names and book titles 
that is the cause for the lack of interest. 
Of the foreign authors, I do not consider 
English writers as foreigners, Blasco Ibanez 
is without doubt the most popular. 

In all, I have found an amazingly large 
demand for the works of authors who are 
not reputed as oe | any real literary 

uality, and a a y small interest in 
the books of authors of recognized ability 
and literary value. 


“Round the World with Jocko the 
Great” is a juvenile which has been on 
my table for some time, and which I 
have read with much interest and 


amusement. Samuel Ornitz was the 
author of ‘‘ Haunch, Paunch and Jowl’’. 
In his juvenile he has preserved the 
same vigorous qualities of imagination, 
but added to them a light whimsicality 
which is surprising and which should 
prove fascinating to children, as it un- 


From “Round the World with Jocko"’ 


doubtedly will to grown folk. The 
hero has an amazing adventure with 
Napoleon’s frock coat in Paris, talks 
with Pharaoh’s barber under the pyra- 
mids, and does numerous other unex- 
pected and thrilling things. Circus 
clowns are among the most appealing 
of God’s creatures. It is F. P. A., I 
think, who refuses to consider them 
amusing; but perhaps that is because 
he doesn’t like circuses. Added to the 
fact that Jocko is a clown is the other 
fact that he is a monkey. The appeal 
of monkeys is also undeniable. Strol- 
ling down Fifth Avenue last night with 
two violent puppies brought me to the 
conclusion that the spirits of animals 
refuse to be tamed. This, however, is 
not a truth, only a generality based on 
the particular action of a black dog and 
a white dog, bent on running all the 
way from Ninety Fourth Street to 
Eighty First, in spite of the cold and 
the evident desire of those at the other 
end of the leashes to walk, briskly to be 
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sure, but at least to walk. A puppy 
has no regard for circumstances. The 
novelist who happens to own the white 
Sealyham had a bad cold. He also had 
a new pair of slippers. The puppy took 
one of the slippers and carried it to the 
chilly roof. The novelist, in a bath- 
robe, becoming of course but not so 
warm as a fur coat, pursued, rescued 
the slipper, and whipped the dog. 
Upon his return to the warmth of the 
house and a typewriter, the rescued 
slipper dangled from his foot again. 
It now rests in shreds on the roof, and 
the determined white puppy is thor- 
oughly happy! 


Charles Hanson Towne’s new novel, 
“Tinsel”, is on the spring lists. Mr. 
Towne does not change with the years. 
His epigrams still ring across the fash- 
ionable dinner tables. Not long ago I 
saw him at a party, adjusting a paper 
cap to his head with the equanimity of 
one who feels sure that it is becoming. 
He and Mare Connelly are the best 
of the amateur clowns who are to be 
seen here and there about town. Mr. 
Connelly’s famous “‘Death of Cleo- 
patra” is still the triumph in parlor 
entertainment. Of all the beautiful 
Christmas cards received by this office 
this year, Mr. Connelly’s poem and one 
by Hervey Allen were the most appre- 
ciated. Hervey Allen’s card took the 
form of a book exquisitely designed by 
Bruce Rogers. The poem itself, like 
Mr. Connelly’s, is a thing of beauty. 
I quote a verse or two with its fine 
religious feeling, and its quaint form: 


CHRISTMAS EPITHALAMIUM 


Now comes the ordered prime; 
A maiden in her time 
Has given birth, 
Unto the holy babe 
Within the oxen cave 
To end the mercy-dearth. 





The long pavilioned wings 
Of heaven-burnished things 
Have domed the town; 
Beneath them and the star, 
Where babe and mother are, 
The kings kneel down. 


False Herod’s heart of stone 
Is heavy for his throne, 
Undebonaire; 
This is the child foretold 
By seers and prophets old 
To sit in David’s Chair. 


The Gossip Shop has a representa- 
tive in La Crosse, Wisconsin, a charm- 
ing young lady with golden hair and 
chuckling blue eyes who amuses herself 
with the Woman’s Page of one of the 
newspapers. The Twentieth Century 
Club of La Crosse last year awarded 
a prize to the club woman who sub- 
mitted the best list of 150 books for 
a home library. We are not going to 
give you all of the prize winning list 
but just the poetry and drama. How 
many of you would agree with this 
choice? 

POETRY 


Shakespeare. 

Longfellow. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. 
Robert Browning’s. 

Mrs. Robert Browning’s. 
Burns’s Poems. 

Byron’s Poems. 

Kalevala, Finland’s Epic Poem. 
Eugene Field’s Poems. 

James Whitcomb Riley’s Poems. 
Wordsworth’s Poems. 

Shelley’s Poems. 

4ineid — Virgil. 

Coleridge’s Poems. 

Book of Heroic Verse, Corniston Classics. 
Milton’s Poems. 

Faust — Goethe. 

Tennyson’s Poems 

Whittier’s Poems. 


DRAMA 


ZEschylus’s Dramas. 

The School for Scandal — Sheridan. 

A Doll’s House — Ibsen. 

Restoration Plays from Dryden to Farquhar. 
Book of the Grand Opera. 















OSEPH AUSLANDER, whose “Sunrise 
Trumpets’ was an outstanding book of 
American poetry last season, and who won 
the Blindman Prize, has been lurking in 
Connecticut this summer, writing short 
stories and completing a new book of poetry. 
IRWIN EDMAN, to whom Columbia Univer- 
sity is granting a year’s leave of absence, has 
been resting in Connecticut also, and finish- 
ing his ‘Richard Kane”’ book before he sails 
for France, where he will spend many months 
in research and writing. MARION STROBEL, 
of Chicago “Poetry”, now the parent of two 
young ladies, is still writing lyrics as gaily 
as a lark. Her book, “Once in a Blue 
Moon”, is a graceful and a dignified one. 
Du Bose HEYWARD has spent the entire 
summer at the MacDowell Colony, where he 
finished a novel to follow “Porgy”. His 
wife, Dorothy, has completed yet another 
play. Dorotuy Dow, a charming lady from 
the midwest, has published one volume of 
poetry and will probably soon give us an- 
other. Eva v.B. HANSL of New Jersey lec- 
tures on child training, and keeps house for 
her husband and children. We met her the 
other day for the first time, and assure you 
that any child who does not find it well to 
listen to her is lacking in perspicacity. 
COREY FORD, whose parodies and bur- 
lesques first appeared in the Columbia 
“Jester”, is a young man whose success in 
the humorous field has been sudden and com- 
plete. His articles have appeared in “‘Life”’, 
“The Ladies’ Home Journal’’, “‘The New 
Yorker”, “‘College Humor’’, and elsewhere. 
He is so young that he insists on keeping his 
age a secret. When he is at home he lives 
in one of the suburbs like Scarsdale, New 
Rochelle, or Mt. Vernon. At present writ- 
ing he has disappeared into the great west, 
With a revolver, a companion, and a pre- 
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ventive against dying by snake bites. An 
interview with Mr. Ford, in his own charac- 
teristic vein, follows: 


“Well, whadd’ye know, eh! Well!¥ Ever writ- 
ten any books before, Mr. * a 

“Ford’”’, replied the newcomer. ‘Corey Ford. 
I’ve written the ‘Corey Ford Series’,’’ he con- 
tinued, “‘including ‘Corey Ford with the Boy 
Scouts’, ‘Corey Ford on His Hands and Knees’, 
Rae | Ford and His First Shave’, and ‘Corey 
Ford Finds Out About Santa Claus’.” 

“T see. And I suppose there’s a little Love 
Interest running through all these books too?’ 
smiled the kindly old Editor, nudging Mr. Ford 
slyly. ‘“‘Maybe there’ll be a new Corey Ford 
Series soon, eh? Hahaha!”’ 

“Oh, go soak your head’, muttered Corey 
Ford, mee furiously; but he had to smile in 
spite of himself. 

“Did you ever write ‘Corey Ford at College’?” 
inquired Dick Rollo. 

“Columbia”, replied Mr. Ford, proudly dis- 
playing his blue and white sweater, his football 
insignia, and his Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity 
pin. ‘‘The four years you spend in college’’, he 
added, ‘‘are the four best years of your life.” 

“Then why spend them at college?”’ inquired 
Tom merrily. 

“College prepares you for the World Without”, 
answered Mr. Ford loyally. 

“Without what?” asked Harry Rollo. 

“‘Without an education, that’s a cinch”’, replied 
his fun loving brother merrily. 





MICHAEL JOSEPH continues to be one of 
the most prolific of young Englishmen, yet 
apparently from his office in Curtis Brown, 
Ltd. he gets a chance to survey widely the 
world of books. GERALD HEWES CARSON is 
still writing advertising copy for a well 
known firm, and writing criticism when he 
gets the opportunity. CHARLES NORMAN, 
after a brief summering at Woods Hole} in 
Massachusetts, has returned to town and is 
at work on a treatise on John Masefield. 
GRANT OVERTON is still an editor of ‘‘Col- 
lier’s”. Considering the rapidity with which 
its editors change, that is a long distance 
record. MADELINE MASON-MANHEIM is a 
young lady smiled upon by Arthur Symons, 
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whose first book of poems has just been pub- 
lished. She looks a trifle like a Rossetti 
painting, and is fond of music. 

JOSEPH PENNELL is one of America’s most 
famous iliustrators, and his contacts have 
been many and varied. He lives now in 
Brooklyn; but he was born in Philadelphia, a 
Friend. His adventures with authors began 
in 1880 with Charles Godfrey Leland and 
Maurice Francis Egan in Philadelphia. 
Since then his work has taken him over most 
of the civilized world. With George W. 
Cable he explored Louisiana. Abroad, he 
traveled and worked in Italy with William 
Dean Howells and Vernon Lee, and later 
with Maurice Hewlett. Henry James and 
F. Marion Crawford were other writers with 
whom he was associated in that country. 
Later, he settled more permanently in Eng- 
land, where his illustrations for Mrs. Van 
Rennselaer’s “‘ English Cathedrals” brought 
him into contact with English cathedral life. 
At that period he illustrated articles by prac- 
tically every prominent English writer of 
travel, Kipling, in fact, being almost the only 


one with whom Mr. Pennell did not work. 

CLAUDE McKay, a young Negro poet, is at 
present living on the Continent. His first 
book of verse, ‘‘Harlem Shadows’’, was en- 
thusiastically received. EDNA KENTON is 
just finishing the proofs of her edition of 
the ‘“‘Jesuit Relations” at this writing; it is 
to be hoped that her long silence will now be 
broken by the publication of several new 
books. HILDEGARDE FILLMORE is associate 
editor of ‘‘Good Housekeeping”. WIL- 
MARTH S. LEwiIs, author of ‘‘ Tutor’s Lane”, 
has been for several years a collector of rare 
books. He is said to have completed a new 
novel. ISABEL PATERSON of ‘“‘ Books” has 
refused to leave town during the summer 
season, and has determinedly pushed forward 
to finish her historical novel that will follow 
‘*The Singing Season” (a book, by the way, 
which continues its sales without interrup- 
tion). ERNEST BoyD is still writing of the lit- 
erature of the world with fervor and lucidity. 
FRANK LUTHER MotTT, with John T. Fred- 
erick, edits ‘The Midland”’’, a magazine of 
the middle west published at Iowa City, Iowa. 


“The well-made book costs no more” 


When we print your book 


Make-ready, proving, registry, 
inking, inspection—every point ts 
watched as if our whole reputation 
depended on your book alone. And 
the men who serve you on printing 
view it in relation to the book as a 


whole. They are experienced in 


every phase of book manufacture. 
Our supervision is complete. 

We take the manuscript and deliver 
Every Step of 
under one roof and 


the bound volume. 
production 1s 
one management; every contact with 


one responsible house. 


J.J. Little & Ives Company 


425-435 East 24th Street, New York 


The Plant Complete 


TYPESETTING:: ELECTROTYPING:: PRINTING:: BINDING:: EDITORIAL SERVICE 


Please mention THe Bookman in writing to advertisers 
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WHAT CHICAGO 
READS 


a aGo has the book buying habit, and it 
is a good habit that should be encouraged 
even more than it is. Publishers do much 
toward this end but not so much as they 
should. 











This may be done easily, profitably and 
effectively by advertising more extensively 
and regularly in Chicago's one outstanding 
book selling medium, The Chicago Daily 
News. 


The Wednesday Book Pages of The Daily 
News are a recognized Chicago institution. 
And with 400,000 daily average circulation 

approximately 1,200,000 daily readers 
The Daily News reaches the great majority 
of book buyers, actual and potential, in 
Chicago and its suburbs. 
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Chicago people read — and have confidence 
in — The Daily News. Your advertising in 
its pages will increase your book sales in 
Chicago. 


The Chicago ‘Dazly ‘News 


FIRST IN CHICAGO 


NOTE — In the first 6 months of 1925, The Daily News published 
58,718 lines of book advertising, as against 42,971 lines by the 
paper having the next highest score 
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Novels and Stories that the World and 
Fis Wife are Discussing 


MAY FAIR Michael Arlen 


William Rose Benet in the Saturday Review: “ Arlen so enjoys his concoctions 
as to transmit great delight in his high-spirited nonsense to the reader. . . . 
It is poetry and romance that Mr. Arlen pilfers from the ulster-pockets of 
Reality, white rabbits of poetry and romance, exhibiting them with a presti- 
digitator’s twist of the wrist. . . . And then there's usually a dash of tragedy 
and a decided dash of humor. . . .” $2.50 


RED ASHES Margaret Pedler 


How much can love forgive? — forms the theme of the most powerful novel that 
has yet come from Margaret Pedler. Pam, boyish, straightforward and 
lovable, thought she had completely forgiven Blake Carrington’s tragic blunder 
in the past; but there came a time when her love for him met a terrible test. 


By the author of ‘ The Vision of Desire.” 
SEDUCERS IN EQUADOR V. Sackville-West 


A fantasy — subtle and ironical — relating the sad fate of a man who indulged 
too often in the luxury of looking at the world through colored glasses. The 
Brooklyn Eagle calls it “An amazing little book.” By the author of “Chal- 
lenge,” “Grey Wethers,”’ etc. $1.50 


OLD WINE Phyllis Bottome 


Against the shattered splendor of Viennese society, stands the fascinating 
figure of Count Otto Graf, ruthless in politics, irresistible to women. The N. Y. 
Sun says: “OLD WINE is a fine, searching, and humanly interesting novel of 
post-war Vienna — a novel in which the old and the new meet with frightful 


impact.” By the author of “The Kingfisher.” $2.00 
SEIBERT OF THE ISLAND Gordon Young 


A most unusual novel of the South Seas that will suggest Conrad to many. 
The New York Herald Tribune says: “It will focus attention upon Mr. Young 
as a psychologist as well as a romancer of much skill.” 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat: “* It well deserves to be called a tremendous drama 
of Southern seas.” 2 


SERENA BLANDISH 

or, The Difficulty of Getting Married 
By A Lady of Quality 

Christopher Morley, Serena's latest admirer, proclaims 
to the world: “| admit that I fall for Serena: she is so 
refreshingly cool and chaste. . . .” 

Carl Van Dorenexclaims: “ Here isa skit of genius.” $2.50 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 
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THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


The purpose of this section of THE BOOKMAN is to acquaint readers with the publishing 
activities of George H. Doran Company and their authors. 


CCURATELY on the twenty-fourth of 
June last year a melancholy gentleman 
sighed to me, ‘‘ The days are growing shorter, 
and winter is coming on apace.” Here it is 
suddenly the middle of August, with bleak 
Christmas in the manufacturing department 
and Spring among the manuscripts. One is 
tempted to reach for an overcoat on going 
home, or to plan next summer’s holidays, or 
worry over gifts. We here have a custom 
of sending books as Christmas cards — a cus- 
tom we should rather like to establish among 
others — but among ourselves we must 
search out something beyond books and 
neckties. The gentleman of the mournful 
ery gave fish in summer and ducks in winter; 
he being such an inveterate sportsman that 
he never could eat game. 

But — we have started far away from 
Murray Hill, in a manner easily explained 
in any of our books of psychology. It has 
been a noisy summer, and a dusty one. That 
skeleton next door appears to be turning out 
a bank-building; in the city now they are as 
plentiful as bars formerly; which will no 
doubt be brought forth as an argument for 
prohibition. For a while after the mains 
burst under Fifth Avenue we had the buses 
going past us, decks loaded with passengers 
like cherries in a box, square rows of heads 
giving funny jerks in unison, an average of 
two jerks to a block. Those buses have a 
song all their own which we miss now; and 
there have been very few fires nearby. 

Midsummer in New York is entirely 
strange and rather pleasant, especially if 
one cannot possibly get away. We residents 
then see each other quite unobscured by the 
splashing of a floating population; and truly 
the sight is remarkable. People sit on door- 
steps, go to the movies hatless, loiter on 
corners quite as if Broadway belonged to 
them, all in a gay mediocrity which drives 
one to believing that most of O. Henry is 
fact. Sometimes I work here at night, with 
the windows open, when Murray Hill is the 
quietest section north of Wall Street, and the 
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rumble of the city comes from a great dis- 
tance indeed. Then I find myself staring 
at a huge file of books, all different, over 
against the far wall. All parts of the world 
are there, and bits of the lives of many men, 
conceived and written down in ecstasy or 
agony that assumes a potency at night. 
Ideas take form and vitality in the dusk, as 
even the worst writer knows. Sometimes a 
wall of books, like those beyond the lamp- 
light, oppresses one. They are the old maids 
of publishing, unread, unloved, placed on a 
dusty shelf to grow old outside and to nurse 
their romance fresh within. Their clothes 
are out of date; have you noticed how jacket 
styles are changing? A few years ago they 
were illustrations, and not such good ones 
at that. But now the principles of design 
have reached into even so conservative a 
business as bookmaking; illustrations are 
framed now, so that one may see their 
beauties as through a window, or their action, 
as on a stage; and the pure designs are a 
matter of a repeating color and form. The 
surest way to indicate the emotional scale 
and literary quality of a book is by its jacket, 
and whether they know it or not, most per- 
sons buy books which fall into one type or 
another. So the old maids are left behind 
unless they are given a new dress, for they 
are dated as surely as by a hat in a photo- 
graph. 
* o ” * 

HE booming of the big guns is drawing 

closer; the heavy artillery has settled 
down into a continuous rumble and a line of 
flame below the horizon, and occasional 
machine-gun bursts, rifle skirmishes, crackle 
nearby. In our history this will be known 
as the Great Murray Hill Campaign, sub- 
title, THE RED LAmp, by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. The first army, one hundred 
thousand strong and as like as Uhlans, is 
leaving its base in our stockroom and moving 
to outposts in the very field of war; while we 
behind the lines write frantic dispatches, and 
jingle telephones, and forget engagements 
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with our friends. The magnitude of the 
drive is staggering. A man rang me up: 
“You can have 360,000 doctors and lawyers 
for three-fifty a thousand.”’ Astonishing, 
that, considering the price of one. And the 
window displays: ‘‘We want two hundred 
and fifty butcher knives, such as one might 
kill a sheep with, and two hundred and fifty 
pieces of rope, such as one might tie a person 
up with, two hundred and fifty broken eye- 
glasses and empty ether cans and lamps with 
red shades.”’ And so on, through all the 
clues to the mystery. 

Then we made a newspaper, which treats 
the crimes as news stories. That was a glee- 
ful job, especially putting in all the fine head- 
line words, like ‘“‘Educator’’ for professor, 
and ‘‘Baffle’ for — well, baffle. Circulars 
and posters, advertising and publicity plans, 
these form the heavy artillery which bangs 
away below the rim of hills; the salesmen are 
out skirmishing; but off in Wyoming Mrs. 
Rinehart hears only an occasional rumble. 
The one-hundred-thousandth copy of THE 
RED LAMP has been ordered sent to her, a 
week in advance of publication. 


* « . * 


HEN the first smoke clears away and 
the army of our good cause is advanc- 
ing smoothly, there will still be no time to 


draw breath. Books are coming, more 
books, for September, October, and the holi- 
days. Early in September we shall have 
THE VENETIAN GLASS NEPHEW, by Elinor 
Wylie, a tale of a strange rare quality, a 
story likeadream. And at the end, as with 
few dreams, and those mostly of younger 
days, one wakens to find the flavor of it still 
about him. 

“This must be spoken in a_ whisper, 
dreamed in a meditation, drawn in the palest 
colours of pearls, set to an accompaniment 
of reverential music, veiling silence with a 
silver veil. 

**In that hour when the shadows flow like 
clear blue water along the golden sands of 
day, in the mildness of afternoon, in a place 
profoundly quiet, Virginio and Rosalba met 
and kissed. 

“Their very garments were awed into sub- 
mission, so that silk dared not rustle or 


flowers shed their fragrance; the heels of 
their shoes were dipped in magic, so that they 
made no sound, and a dimness like the smoke 
of incense obscured the shining of their hair.”’ 
This is not quite the end, for the dream 
goes on a little, half waking — nor does one 
open his eyes until the sky is ready for the 
sun. JENNIFER LORN carried some of the 
same quality, yet none of JENNIFER had the 
dainty texture of this spun-glass fantasy. 
Further I dare not go with my heavy words 
and rattling typewriter; flowers are best 
admired in their own garden; and the by- 
paths of that garden have a fascination of 
their own. 
* * * * 
HE books in that wall have backs which 
glisten in the light. In such an array 
might be everything that men have imag- 
ined; and that would total more than ever 
had occurred, save only those things too 
horrible and too splendid to have words of 
their own. If we take it, as some have said, 
that there is no fact until some being has 
been hurt by it, then men’s dreams are wider 
than the universe and taller than the sky; 
but, sorrowfully, dreams cannot be recorded 
by a sleeping man. Many writers have the 
skill to make another work his fancy to the 
fullest, especially if that other has paid two 
dollars for the book (or more) and is by that 
much willing to help; yet beyond those 
writers are only a few whose fancy is pure 
beauty, both of brain and fabric, and by so 
much beyond the need of readers’ aid. 
Osbert Sitwell’s DISCURSIONS and Aldous 
Huxley’s ALONG THE ROAD are together in 
this last order; the charm of both lies in the 
minds of their authors. Huxley stands 
ready in his new volume to take his place as 
an essayist of the first order, friendly and 
philosophic rather than the brilliant, bitter 
satirist he formerly aspired to be. He is 
known even now as one of the best brains 
abroad; to asmall group as “‘the most learned 
man in England’’; in general, as a versatile 
writer whose successes have been in prose, 
verse, drama -— every form one can name 
save the Byronian. His evaluation of hu- 
man motives and his humorous disgust at 
most of them made him as many friends and 
enemies as Carlyle was proud toown. Now 
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THE MONTH ON 


suddenly he has mellowed, has decided to 
let the world take its course and to enjoy 
as much as possible the uncouth behavior of 
men and the stars. These essays in ALONG 
THE ROAD discuss almost everything, and all 
colored with the vigor of this man’s bold con- 
ceptions. 
* ” + * 

SBERT SITWELL is a member of the 

same aristocracy, although how such 
individualists as Sitwell and his brother 
Sacheverell, Beerbohm and the others, came 
to be grouped at all I do not know unless it 
were brought about by their very individual- 
ism. TRIPLE FUGUE introduced Osbert 
Sitwell to America last January and caused 
his recognition immediately as a writer whose 
method, arising out of study and sincere 
conviction, will have a noticeable influence 
upon English literature. 

TRIPLE FUGUE was a group of short 
stories; DISCURSIONS is exactly what its title 
indicates, and the next line below on the title 
page reads, “On Travel, Art and Life’’; 
which is probably as all-enveloping a scheme 
as anyone could wish. Somerset Maugham 
in a recent letter recommended it highly and 
mentioned that its publication in England, 
somewhat in advance of ours, had created 
much desirable comment. 

Ostensibly the theme is travel, and the 
parts of the book are laid in Italy, Fiume, 
Germany and fragments of the Continent. 
Sitwell himself has a castle in Tuscany and 
spends much of his time in Italy. His is an 
old family, being recorded in Domesday 
Book and descended from two lines of kings. 
Like Huxley he seems to have the culture 
of many generations at his fingertips 
Huxley counts Matthew Arnold, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, and the famous Thomas H. 
Huxley among his ancestors—- and to be 
able to call upon the best of all the past for 
his similes. The chapter “Round Etna”, 
and especially the part where he imagines an 
eruption of the volcano, is a brilliant bit of 
cinematography; ‘‘Fiume and D’Annunzio”’ 
is just as striking in its study of a man. 


* a * * 


N September also, Compton Mackenzie 
presents CORAL, sequel to CARNIVAL, his 


MURRAY HILL 


great success. There is a mystery story, 
too, by J. S. Fletcher, THE SECRET OF THE 
BARBICAN; both of these are certain of their 
reception. E. F. Benson, following his 
recent novel ALAN, is bringing out COLIN IT. 
For this also I wish I had more space; but 
one is prone to stress books by new authors 
on the assumption that readers will recognize 
old friends without assistance. 

Of PorGcy by DuBose Heyward I shall 
have more to say again; Heyward himself is a 
young southern poet and novelist who is 
already known as a distinguished artist. 
Lewis Melville’s biography of BEAU BRUM- 
MEL, and Lillie Langtry’s autobiography, 
THE Days I KNEW, promise to be among our 
most important general books of the autumn. 
Melville wrote NELL Gwyn, an astounding 
life of the famous beauty of Charles II’s 
court; while Lillie Langtry, now Lady de 
Bathe, relates her own journey from child- 
hood in a vicarage to court also, a very 
Cinderella of a tale. 

Late in September is scheduled Hugh 
Walpole’s PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH RED 
HAIR, a romance of terrific impact. And 
ASMODEUS, Or the Devil on Two Sticks: 
these deserve pages to themselves. P. G. 
Wodehouse is just arrived in America, and 
Michael Arlen is following; Hervey Allen 
has returned from Richmond with new and 
unsuspected material for ISRAFEL: THE 
ROMANCE OF EDGAR ALLAN POE; he reports 
that two Foe factions still exist, warring as 
lustily as seventy years ago. There is much 
that is new and fascinating. 


* *x * * 


UST round the corner is the Morgan Li- 
brary, set back behind one of the Morgan 
houses which were so far ‘‘uptown”’ when 
they were built. It is a curious contrast to 
investigate in some lunch hour the very 
oldest and rarest of things to read, and then 
to return to the newest books of all. Manu- 
scripts and first editions, there and here too; 
but who in the coming centuries will pay 
fabulous sums for a first edition of THE RED 
LAMP, when that edition is as vast as this? 
To be sure, I would, for one. But fortu- 

nately it will not be necessary. 

ALAN RINEHART. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS ON MURRAY HILL 


HE average mind does not always credit 

a religious book as being a “‘ best seller.” 

Yet the strange story of a distinctly religious 
volume furnishes one of the most amazing 
chapters in the romance of books. The book 
is IN His STEPS and was written by Rev. 
Charles M. Sheldon, D.D., in 1896. <A con- 
servative estimate sets the number of sales at 
twenty-two millions, which is rather some sale. 
The story was originally written as instruc- 
tion and entertainment for the Sunday eve- 
ning congregation of his church at Topeka, 
Kansas. Then it was published in serial 
form in The Advance, a small religious weekly 
of Chicago which has since been discontinued. 
Friends urged its publication in book form 
but no publisher could be found who was 
willing to make the adventure. So The Ad- 
vance agreed to issue it in a paper covered 
edition to sell for ten cents, on which the 
author would be paid a royalty of ten per cent. 
That was the beginning. One hundred 
thousand of that edition were sold. But 
long before they were disposed of other pub- 
lishers were issuing their own editions to 
meet the popular demand. It seems that 


the book had not been properly copyrighted 


and it was anybody’s property. As a result, 
dozens of publishers were putting it out in 
all kinds of editions. Thirty different pub- 
lishers in England issued the book. The 
author purchased a penny copy from a seller 
on the Strand which had this line printed on 
the front, “‘This is the nine hundred and 
seventy-first thousandth copy.” 

IN His STEPs has appeared in the following 
foreign languages: French; German; Spanish; 
Dutch; Norwegian; Swedish; Danish; Rus- 
sian; Turkish; Greek; Welsh; Gaelic; Bul- 
garian; Hungarian; Japanese; Persian; a 
dialect of Hindu; Esperanto and Armenian. 
A Japanese translator wrote this to the 
author: “I am looking out of my window and 
see two carpenters sawing onatimber. Each 
one of them is holding a copy of your book in 
one hand and reading while he saws.” 

In CHARLES M. SHELDON, His LiFe Story, 
soon to be published from Murray Hill, is told 
this strange story. Because of the defective 
copyright the author received very, very lit- 
tle for his work. But he furnished one of the 
best sellers, the story of which will be re- 


membered for many years. Indeed the book 
is still selling. One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand have been sold in America in the last 


two years. ae a ae 


EV. PROF. A. T. ROBERTSON of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
is an American scholar who always receives a 
warm welcome in England. Many of his 
books find a good sale there. Most of them 
are concerned with the Greek Testament. 
But the next book of Dr. Robertson’s to be 
published will deal with a subject which has 
not been popular with Protestant authors. 
It is entitled THE MOTHER OF JESUS, Her 
Problems and Her Glory. He has felt that 
the time was ripe for a sympathetic study in 
character of Mary and has produced a book 
of rare insight and scholarship. 


* * * * 


HE presses are now working on Arthur 

Mee’s THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE. This 
volume is a rare combination of the best 
book craftsmanship and skilled editing. All 
repetitions, genealogies and unsuitable pas- 
sages have been eliminated while brief 
introductions have been added. There are 
seventy superb illustrations. 


* * x * 


NOTHER theologian finds that the as- 
sumption of the theory of Evolution 
helps him to a stronger faith in Jesus Christ. 
Dr. Louis Matthews Sweet is professor of 
Christian Theology in the Biblical Seminary 
in New York. His book To Curist [HROUGH 
EVOLUTION is a unique combination of 
theology and science. It will help to allay 
the spectres which raise havoc with the folks 
who think that science and religion cannot 


be reconciled. , , , , 


O those who think that only religious 

fundamentalism can come from the 
southland we commend a reading of THE 
PROGRAM OF JESUS by Bishop Edwin Du- 
boise Mouzon of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Bishop Mouzon refuses to 
place a greater emphasis on the teaching of 
the church than he does on the character and 
life of Jesus. The book is live and penetrat- 
ing as it deals with society of to-day. 

WILLIAM H. LEACH. 
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THE BOOKMAN'S LITERARY CLUB SERVICE 


Believing that clubs will welcome an outline which combines range of subject with an authori- 
tative understanding of the end to be achieved, the editors have brought together representative com- 
mittees of authors, students, and critics to present for the use of women’s clubs an outline which 
will contain both elements. The divisions of the series are: I. Contemporary American Fiction 
(see THE BOOKMAN for October, November, December, 1922, January, 1923); II. Contemporary 
American Poetry (see THE BOOKMAN for March, April, May, June, July, August, 1923); III. 
Contemporary American Drama (see THE BOOKMAN from November, 1923 through July, 1924); 
IV. The Short Story. After contemporary American literature has been covered, programs on the 
ae  _—es of our literature will be given and these will be followed by a survey of the 
English fie 

The BOOKMAN programs are formed, not by the editors of this magazine but by a board of 
advice which has been organized to include names from various lines of literary thought in America, 
so that the result will represent no one group. The executive committee of advice is as follows: Mary 
Austin, the novelist; Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis Public Library; Dr. Carl 
Van Doren, one of the editors of “‘The Century”; Mrs. L. A. Miller, chairman of literature, 
General Fe deration of Women’s Clubs; May Lamberton Becker, of the ‘‘ Reader’s Guide” of “ The 
Saturday Review’’; Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, rector of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City; Booth Tarkington, the novelist; and Rose V. S. Berry, of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

The Editor of THE BOOKMAN and his advisers and associates will answer promptly and to 
the best of their ability any question confronting any literary club. Such questions should be 
addressed “‘THE BOOKMAN’S Literary Club Service” 


Short Stories of America. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 


HE tenth instalment of THE BOOKMAN’S Robert L. Ramsay. 


study outline of the contemporary 


American short story treats of four writers of 
“Stories of Revolt and the Younger Group” 
For such of them as have published collec- 
tions of stories we have indicated one or more 
representative works. 

As a general reference list we suggest: 


Indexes 


Index to Short Stories. Ina Ten Eyck Firkins. 


H. W. WILSON. 
The Best Short Stories of 1924 (and other years). 
Edward J. O’Brien. SMALL, MAYNARD. 


Anthologies 
Alexander 


Edward J. 


Representative American Short Stories. 
Jessup. ALLYN, BACON. 

The Best Short Stories of 1924, etc. 
O’Brien. SMALL, MAYNARD. 

O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1924, 
etc. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE. 

Thrice Told Tales. Blanche Colton Williams. 
Dopp, MEAD. 

Short Stories by Present-Day Authors. Raymond 
Woodbury Pence. MACMILLAN. 

The Stories Editors Buy and Why. Jean Wick. 
SMALL, MAYNARD. 
Modern Short Stories. Frederick Houk Law. 

CENTURY. 
Contemporary Short Stories. Kenneth Allan 
Robinson. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 


References 


The Development of the American Short Story. 
Frederick Lewis Pattee. HARPER. 

Our Short Story Writers. Blanche Colton Wil- 
liams. Dopp, MEAD. 

The Book of the Short Story. Alexander Jessup 
and Henry Seidel Canby. APPLETON. wa 


HARCOURT, 


The Advance of the American Short Story. 
ward J. O’Brien. Dopp, MEAD. 

The Short Story in English. Henry Seidel Canby. 
HOLtT. 

Short Story Writing for Profit. M. Joseph. 
SMALL, MAYNARD. 

Short Story Writing. N. B. Fagin. SELTZER. 

How to Write Stories. Walter B. Pitkin. Har- 
COURT, BRACE. 

Narrative Technique. T.H. Uzzell. 
BRACE. 

A Handbook on Story Writing. Blanche Colton 
Williams. Dopp, MEAD. 

A Manual of the Short Story Art. G. Clark. 
MACMILLAN. 

The Art and the Business of Story Writing. Wal- 
ter B. Pitkin. MACMILLAN. 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing. Arthur Sulli- 
vant Hoffman. BosBBs-MERRILL. 

Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing. Arthur 
Sullivant Hoffman (editor). BOBBS-MERRILL. 

Today’s Short Stories Analyzed. R. W. Neal. 
OXFORD. 

Short Stories in the Making. R. W. Neal. 
OXFORD. 

Writing the Short Story. J.B. Esenwein. HINDs, 

HAYDEN, ELDREDGE. 

Authors of the Day. 


Grant Overton. DORAN. 
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HERE the silks come from 
—gorgeous, shining, soft 
cascades of color. Where the 
rugs live — my, the bargains! 
Where they tie embroideries 
in negligent bundles — sleeve 
bands, and bits of brocade, and 
tiny bags—and sell them for 
nothing at all, with a bit of 
white jade thrown in, or a flash 
of kingfisher feather set in 
silver ! 
Where the world’s all different, from 
the crown of its head — with pearls 
and pale flowers in a carved coiffure 
—to the soles of its feet in butterfly 
slippers. Where anything may hap- 
pen — and generally does — except 
what happens at home. 


Why stay only at home and grow 
old and sane and rich and unadven- 
turous? Why not swish back the 
pages of a thousand years—ten thou- 
sand miles—jump clear of your world 
and mine? .. You'll never be 
any younger! 


10 days to JAPAN 
14 days to CHINA 
Then MANILA 


big Empress Liners 
Sailing fortnightly 
from Vancouver 


Pacific 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Offices in ali large cities including : 

New York — 344 Madison Avenue 

Chicago — 71 East Jackson 

San Francisco — 675 Market St. 
Montrea!— 141 St. James Street 


Gy 7 
BOX O OF 
CR OROMOMORY, 
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THE CONTEMPORARY SHORT 
STORY 


Committee: Gerald H. Carson, Chairman; Henry 
Canby, Ellis Parker Butler, Maxwell Al 
Stephen Vincent Benét 


Group 


V: Stories of Revolt and the Younger 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Winesburg, Ohio. HUuEBSCH. 1919. 
The Triumph of the Egg. Hvesscn. 1921. 
Sherwood Anderson was born at Camden, Ohio, 
September 13, 1876, and is part Italian. He was 
educated in the public schools. He fought 
the Spanish-American War; at one time owned a 
factory; has been, in addition to his career as a 
novelist and short story writer, a writer of adver- 
tising copy. He is the winner of a “ Dial”’ prize. 
He has attained a vogue in advanced literary cir- 
cles; his stories are quite definitely ‘stories of 
revolt’’, since he himself broke the bonds of busi- 
ness to become a teller of tales and a rover 
Though he has long been identified with Chicago, 
he has recently lived in New York and New 
Orleans. His stories appear in ‘“‘The Dial’’ and 
“The American Mercury”’. 
REFERENCES: 
The Literary Spotlight. 
A Story Teller’s Story. 
HUEBSCH. 
Midwest Portraits. 
COURT, BRACE. 
The Best Short Stories of 1917. 
The Best Short Stories of 1919. 


Anonymous. DORAN. 
Sherwood Anderson 
HAR- 


Harry Hansen. 


F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 


Flappers and Philosophers. SCRIBNER. 
Tales of the Jazz Age. SCRIBNER. 1922. 

F. Scott Fitzgerald was born at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, September 24, 1896. He entered 
Princeton University in 1913 but left in 1917 to 
join the army. He, also, has written advertising 
copy as a livelihood. He was married in 1920 to 
an Alabama girl, and they have one child. Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s latest book, “‘The Great Gatsby”’, 
in which his flappers are grown up, has become a 
best seller. The Fitzgeralds have been abroad 
for a year, and pictures and rumors drift in of 
their walks along the streets of Paris and, more 
recently, of Rome. While in Europe, he con- 
tinues to write; his stories are to be found in 
“The Saturday Evening Post’’. 


1920. 


REFERENCES: 
O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1920. 
The Literary Spotlight. Anonymous. DORAN 


WALDO FRANK 
City Block. 1922. Privately printed 
author. 


by the 


Waldo Frank is definitely of the school of 
revolt, believing as he does that there should be a 
spiritual renaissance in America, that America 
should create a modern religious art. He is a 
mystic and opposed to “realism” in letters. Mr. 
Frank was born in New Jersey in 1889. He was 
educated in the public schools of New York and 
graduated from Yale with an honorary fellowship 
and a master’s degree in 1911. He has lectured 
over the country on the modern novel, on America, 


n writing to advertisers 
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France and Spain, on “‘The Revolution in 
Literature and Art’. The volume which made 
m famous was “‘Our America’’, the publication 
f which caused an almost worldwide furor. He 
has a number of novels to his credit, books of 
essays, mystery yarns, and short stories. His 
stories have appeared in such magazines as “‘ The 
Dial’, and the less known literary magazines 
here and abroad. 
REFERENCE: 
Waldo Frank: A Study. 
BoNI, LIVERIGHT. 


Gorham B. Munson. 


HARVEY O’HIGGINS 


The Secret Springs. HARPER. 1920. 
Some Distinguished Americans. HARPER. 1922. 


Harvey O’ Higgins was born in London, Canada, 
November, 1876, of Irish and English parents. 
His Irish ancestors were a family of professional 
teachers and poets. He was educated in the 
public schools and at Toronto University. He is 
another writer who started as a lawyer, but he 
eft the university without a degree to become a 
reporter on the Toronto “Star”. He moved to 
New York in 1899 to become a free lance writer 
of special articles for the Sunday papers. His 
first stories appeared in “‘Scribner’s’’ and “The 
Century’’. During the war he acted as associate 
chairman of George Creel’s Committee on Public 
Information. He has written plays and maga- 
zine articles, but considers the writing of fiction 
his true vocation. His home is in Martinsville, 
New Jersey. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Fiction 


4 Son of His Father, by Harold Bell Wright [Appleton]. 

The Goose Woman, by Rex Beach [Harper]. 

Hard Wood, by Arthur O. Friel [Penn]. 

The Laughing Buddha, by James Livingston Stewart [Revell 
onfident Morning, by Arthur Stanwood Pier [Houghton]. 

The Relic, by Eca de Queiroz, trans. by Aubrey F. G. Bell 
[Knopf }. 

The Strolling Saint, by Rafael Sabatini [Houghton] 

The Crystal Cup, by Gertrude Atherton [Liveright }. 

Lewis and Irene, by Paul Morand [Liveright] 

The Kenworthys, by Margaret Wilson [Harper]. 

Old Youth, by Coningsby Dawson [Cosmopolitan J. 

Benoni, by Knut Hamsun [Knopf] 

The Thousand and Second Night, by Frank Heller [Crowell]. 

Firecrackers, by Carl Van Vechten [Knopf] 

Rose and Witch, and Other Stories, by Mimei Ogawa [San Fran- 
cisco: Overland Pub. Co.) 

Charmeuse, by E. Temple Thurston [Putnam ] 

The Ancient Highway, by James Oliver Curwood [Cosmopuli- 
tan). 

Kindred, by Alice Prescott Smith [Houghton] 

Gray Magic, A ‘‘Gray Phanton’”’ Mystery, by Herman Landon 
[Watt] 

Sword of Scarlet, by Charles J. Mansford [Watt] 

The Secret of Bogey House, by Herbert Adams [Lippincott]. 

The Brains of the Family, A Side-Splitting Domestic Comedy, 

by E. J. Rath [Watt] 

That Royle Girl, by Edwin Balmer [Dodd] 

The Secret Road, by John Fergusen [Dodd] 

The Return of Anthony Trent, by Wyndham Martyn [Barse]. 

The Foreman of the Forty-Bar, by Frank C. Robertson [Barse ] 

There You Are! by F. Hugh Herbert [Macaulay } 

The Greatest Man on Earth, by Thomas Mack [Herder] 
abrida, The Garden of the Gods, by Mulla Hanaranda [Amer 
Lib. Serv.] 

The Proud Old Name, by C. E. Scoggins [Bobbs] 

The Bride's Boudoir, by Miriam Ryon [Siebel]. 

The Black Turret, by Patrick Wynnton [Bobbs] 

The Cheerful Fraud, by K. R. G. Browne [Putnam]. 

Trouble Range, by Charles Wesley Sanders [Watt ] 

4 Cavalier of Navarre, by Charles B. Stilson [Watt] 

My Lady Lee, by Edith Ballinger Price [Greenberg } 

The Rector of Maliseet, by Leslie Reid [Dutton]. 

Spanish Acres, by Hal G. Evarts [Little] 
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Books are more than a luxury; they 
can be made to earn your living. 
There is much that is romantic 
about bookselling, in atmosphere 
and associations, but there is more 
that is practical and profitable 
Without great outlay, bookselling 
yields a good income 

If you are considering opening a 
shop of your own, tell us what you 
wish to do and what assets you 
have. We shall be glad to give you, 
at no charge, the advantage of 
many years of book experience. 

BOOK SALES PROMOTION BUREAU 


55 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Room 308 


EVERY PERSON SHOULD HAVE A 
BOOK PLATE 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND SUGGESTIONS 
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An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


We have something of interest for every bookly-minded person. 
Just say you are interested. 


FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


= OSES MONTEFIORE” (Jewish 

Publication Society) is a chapter of 
the history of the Jews in modern times, by 
Paul Goodman. While naturally it deals 
with the life of Sir Moses Montefiore, “the 
outstanding Jewish figure of a great part of 
the nineteenth century ”’, it inevitably depicts 
the Jewish strivings and tendencies of the 
period of Jewish emancipation in England. 
The book is an unusually interesting histori- 
cal survey of a brilliant and useful life, and 
of the times and people of his period. 


Sometimes we are unduly charmed by an 
attractive title, but in ‘“‘The Hidden Ro- 
mance of the Old Testament” (Doran) James 
Alex Robertson, M.A., D.D., has presented a 





ROUP discussion is like a 

laboratory, where ideals of 
conduct may be tested and 
weighed, and where standards for 
better living are evolved out of 
the pooled experiences and opin- 
ions of individual members. Alert 
teachers and leaders everywhere 
are adopting this method for 
Bible study, for forums on social, 
economic and ethical problems — 
for every kind of group meeting 
where group thinking and group 
decision, rather than individual 
opinion, is the end sought. Asso- 
ciation Press has a number of 
books on its list arranged on this 
plan. Our new catalog, describing 
them more fully, is yours for the 
asking 


ASSOCIATION PRESS Wicitwna? 


with 
PURPOSE 
347 Madison Avenue 


New York City VW 


delightfully imaginative and scholarly study, 
“replete with spiritual suggestion’’. The 
author is professor of New Testament lan- 
guage, literature and theology at the United 
Free Church College, Aberdeen, and is also 
the author of “‘The Spiritual Pilgrimage of 
Jesus”, another book whose title does not 
belie the charm between the covers. Dr. 
Robertson modestly states in his preface 
that ‘“‘any dulness that may be found on 
these pages must be set down to the failure 
of the writer, not to the commonplaceness of 
the tales”; but neither the tales nor the 
telling of them will weary. There are two hun- 
dred and sixty pages of fascinating reading. 


William F. Oldham, in his introduction to 
‘New Days in Latin America”’ (Missionary 
Education Movement) by Webster E. 
Browning, writes: ‘‘I esteem it a high privi- 
lege to write any word of introduction to a 
book which in small compass holds more 
valuable and reliable information on the 
subject it treats than I have yet found in 
any volume of its size. His theme is one 
which the average North American needs to 
be more familiar with. For it is too true 
that knowledge of our South American cous- 
ins is not only scant, but often so misleading 
as to be grotesque.”’ It is a mission study 
book, presenting a call to service and de- 
signed to create an intelligent interest of 
young college men and women through its 
chapters on “‘the Latin American world; 
racial backgrounds and social problems; 
economic and political factors; instruction 
versus education; the religious situation; the 
call to service”. It is, however, a most in- 
teresting and instructive reading book for 
everyone. 


It is fortunate that under the heading of 
“British Preachers” (Revell) a volume of 
sermons is to be produced annually. The 
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first volume, edited by Sir James Marchant, | 
K.B.E., LL.D., has appeared and includes | 
the selected sermons of a carefully chosen 
list of eminent preachers. Such a volume 
cannot fail to have its influence and to con- 
stitute a real contribution to religious litera- | 
ture. The first half dozen names on the list 
of the selected preachers are evidence of the | 
worthiness of the selection of the preachers | 
in this 1925 volume: Reverend Principal | 
L. P. Jacks, Reverend R. J. Campbell, | 
Reverend John A. Hutton, Reverend James | 
Black, Reverend J. C. Carlile, Dean Inge. 


Dr. Frank Crane has written a book which 
will have a large appeal to the host of follow- 
ers of this popular preacher and writer. 
He has chosen the personal title of “‘Why 
I Am a Christian” (Harper). He has made 
some fifty helpful divisions of his subject. 
Dr. Crane states that “instead of believing 
that there are multitudes who call themselves 
Christians but are not really so, I am inclined 
to believe that there are multitudes who-are 
really Christians but who do not call them- 
selves so.’”’ The straightforward story of 
the author’s beliefs and reasons for them 
should awaken many who have not called 
themselves Christian to a fresh realization of 
their relation to the Christian forces of the 
world, and it may not have an unwholesome 
influence upon some who have laid greater 
stress upon certain forms of Christianity 
than upon the Christianity which can be 
used in daily living — in which Dr. Crane so 
profoundly believes. 


‘“‘Now and Forever”’ (McBride) by Samuel 
Roth, with a preface by Israel Zangwill, ‘‘is a 
conversation between Mr. Rothf[and Mr. 
Zangwill on ‘the Jew and the Future’... 
The dialogue form brings into relief many 
facets of Jewish life and history.”’ There is | 
rare entertainment in this volume. 

inoue GC. 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


J ESSE LEE BENNETT, a native of Baltimore, 
Maryland, is editor, author, publisher, 
volumnist, and critic. He is the author of 
‘“‘'Vhat Books Can Do for You” and of ‘‘ The 
‘ssential American Tradition”, as well as 
other volumes. Much interested in the 
question of adult education, he has studied 
problems of book distribution and the spread 
of book learning, and writes of these ques- 
tions with authority as well as imagination. 
COREY FORD, a recent graduate of Columbia, 
is one of the best known of the young humor- 
ists. His work has been appearing in various 
magazines, and this series in THE BOOKMAN 
follows on a similar burlesque performance in 
“Life”. It will form a part of ‘Three 
Rousing Cheers for the Rollo Boys”, to be 
published in book form this autumn. Mr. 
Ford lives near New York City, and is at 
présent on a camping trip in the west. 
HENRY BESTON, author of ‘The Firelight 
Fairy Book’’, ‘‘The Volunteer Poilu”, and 
other books, lives now in Eastham, Massachu- 
setts, in a shack which he has built himself on 
the sand dunes. He is a traveler himself, 
and indulges in walking trips through Spain 
and other distant places. The essay in the 
current BOOKMAN is part of one to be in- 
cluded in his forthcoming “ Book of Gallant 
Vagabonds”. BENJAMIN ROSENBAUM is now 
living in Oxford, England. He has published 
a collection of verse in this country, and a 
new book of his poems is shortly to be pub- 
lished in England. 

KAREL CAPEK, the famous Czech play- 
wright, is best known in this country for his 
play, ‘“‘The World We Live In”’, presented 
here by William A. Brady, several seasons 
past. “R.U.R.”, produced by the Theatre 
Guild, was also from his pen. PRINCESS 
CASIMIR LUBOMIRSKA is at present living in 
Cracow, Poland. She is the wife of the first 


Polish Minister to the United States, and her 
husband’s family has been prominent in the 
history of Poland for years. LESLIE NELSON 
JENNINGS, now living in Connecticut, is 
well known to readers of American poetry 
magazines. JOSEPH PENNELL, probably the 
most noted among American illustrators, has 
known and traveled with scores of literary 
folk during his career. His adventures with 
authors have been gay and stimulating. 
His travel sketches, done to accompany the 
articles and books of his wife, Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell, are well known, and his later 
work, in which he has given us an astounding 
chronicle in picture of the great industrial 
period of America, is monumental. 

EDNA KENTON has made the study of 
Henry James a lifelong task. She has written 
many essays on this subject. One of them, 
appearing recently in ‘‘ The Arts’’, was called 
‘“‘Henry James to the Ruminant Reader — 
The Turn of the Screw”. Miss Kenton has 
published few books in recent years, and has 
written little criticism under her own name; 
but she is returning to the art of criticism. 
She has just edited a one volume edition of 
the ‘Jesuit Relations’, which is on the 
autumn lists. GEORGE S. HELLMAN, the 
editor of Stevenson’s poetry, whose recently 
published ‘‘Washington Irving, Esquire” 
has been widely and enthusiastically reviewed, 
and whose forthcoming ‘‘The True Steven- 
son”’ promises to be an even more remarkable 
study, writes: ‘‘You ask me for some notes 
for ‘The Contributors’ Column’. But you 
and ‘The Century’ and other magazines have 
done that kind of thing before. If your 
readers want further statistics concerning me, 
there’s ‘The National Cyclopaedia of Ameri- 
can Biography’, ‘Who’s Who’, etc. Why not, 
for a change, say: ‘George Hellman is a man 
of many talents which he has largely wasted. 
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Poet, student, and critic, he has spent more 
hours in gambling than in literary work. 
With executive ability, he has little to his 
credit save his achievement, during the period 
of the armistice, as director of instruction in 
fine and applied arts in the A. E. F.’”’ 
HARBOR ALLEN is an American poet who 
at last accounts was living in Germany. 
Du BosE HEYWARD has returned to the 
south from the MacDowell Colony, where he 
has been writing allsummer. He will spend 
a short time in the North Carolina mountains 
polishing the dialect in his new novel, to be 
published a yearfrom now following ‘“‘ Porgy”’ 
Mr. Heyward plans to do a certain amount of 
lecturing thiswinter. ANNE CARROLL MOORE 
tells us that ‘‘ Nicholas”’ is well; in fact, we 
have heard it from several quarters. A 
young lady of our acquaintance took her doll 
to call on him at the New York Public Li- 
brary, and she says the lad was most enter- 
taining. Miss Moore has been broadcasting 
a series of talks to mothers on children’s 
reading from station WEAF as part of her 
continued propaganda for a better considera- 
tion of the subject of reading for voung 
ARCHIBALD MACLEISH, wh»? has 


people. 
forsaken a successful law practice for litera- 
ture, has spent the last two years in Europe 
but is returning to America this winter. 
His last published book of poetry was ‘‘ The 


” 


Happy Marriage’. Mr. MacLeish is a native 
of Chicago, and was graduated from Yale. 
GERTRUDE GILLINGWATER is said to be 
president of the Pre-Raphaelite Circle of 
Kalamazoo, which is obviously not true. We 
suspect her of being nothing more nor less 
than a pseudonym. ETHELDREDA LEWIS, 


The Harp”, is an Englishwomar 
living in Africa. JAMES HENDRICKSON is 
city editor of the ‘Daily Republican” at 
Poplar Bluff, Missouri. He occasionall, 
writes nature articles and essays, and it 
was while he was collecting material for these 
in the Ozarks that he came on the story pub- 
lished here. Louis BROMFIELD has at last 
seen the publication of his second novel, 
‘**Possession"’. MAXWELL BODENHEIM, nov- 
elist and poet, is the author of the much dis- 
cussed ‘‘ Replenishing Jessica”’ 

BURTON J. HENDRICK, associate editor of 
““World’s Work”’, has published many books, 
was the editor and compiler of ‘‘ The Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page”, and won the 
Pulitzer Prize for his collaboration with Ad- 
miral Sims on ‘‘ The Victory at Sea’. Bur- 
TON RASCOE is now the writer of asyndicated 
daily column. Two books of his will be seen 
ere long: the first, his novel ‘‘Gustibus’’, the 
other, non-fiction, to be called ‘‘ Moods and 
People’’. BLAIR NILES, travel writer, is the 
author of several published books, among 
them ‘‘Colombia, Land of Miracles”. Mrs. 
Niles spent last winter in Haiti and is now at 
work on a volume about that country, to be 
called ‘‘Blacks’’. WuILL CupPPY, a classmate 
of Burton Rascoe’s at college, is a constant 
contributor to ‘‘Books”. His humorous 
criticisms of books have been much com- 
mended. THOMAS BoypD is the author of 
the new novel, ““Samuel Drummond”, and 
of several other volumes. He is a native of 
Ohio, residing now in Vermont. MARGERY 
WILLIAMS BIANCO, mother of Pamela Bianco, 
is the author of ‘“‘The Velveteen Rabbit” 
and of “Poor Cecco”’ 
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More baffling than“ THE BAT” 


The RED 
LAMP 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Among those implicated in the mystery are* 


William A. Porter, professor of English literature, pro tells the 
story, and who is himself suspected of being the criminal. 


Edith, his niece, who found the mysterious cipher, and who is in 
love with Halliday. 


Halliday, keen-minded yqung law-student, who stood between 
Porter and the law, and on whom suspicion rested more than once. 


Greenough, a detective, and agood one. 
Bethel, aged and cae: game of the old manor by the sea. 
Gordon, secretary to o]d Bethel, who found darkness his best friend. 


Hayward, the dogtor, who knew more than he would tell about 
Uncle Horace Porter’s death. 


Livingstope, neighbor to Porter, dandified and wealthy, who pro- 


i much. 
hich one of these, if any, was the criminal? 
Who was it that lit THE RED LAMP? 


$2.00 at all booksellers RAN 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 


Please mention THe Bookman in writing to advertisers 





THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


The purpose of this section of THE BOOKMAN is to acquaint readers with the publishing 
activities of George H. Doran Company and their authors. 


ACK in those days we called them 
“‘themes”, and later, when they grew 
longer and more intricate and dealt with 
something definite, they became theses, com- 
positions so bloated with facts that primary 
elegance was forgotten forever; and it re- 
mains so. Unfortunately years have passed 
since English 2 or 46, and whatever was the 
term applied to their output, there is no 
doubt that generically they deserved no bet- 
ter title than the musical “variations”’. 
After years of practise comparing Dickens 
with Thackeray, and vice versa for variety, 
how can one write about other authors with- 
out comparing them? But I shall not. 
Dickens and Thackeray are dead, be it 
known, and no matter how ill their repose 
through so much bandying, yet no ghost has 
cost a man his job in my knowledge, except 
in just one of Irvin Cobb’s stories. 

It has been a gallant time on Murray Hill, 
worthy of the best traditions of this extraor- 
dinary eminence in a city. Long ago Com- 
modore Vanderbilt drove his tunnel under 
the hill, under what is now Park Avenue, as 
Bouck While tells in his classic BOOK OF 
DANIEL Drew. But ever since then the 
need of civilization to seek its level has scaled 
down the streets until there remains scarcely 
enough earth to cover the tunnel — unless 
they sink it deeper — and only sufficient of a 
gradient to the approaches to be noticeable 
to a surveyor or a man on a bicycle. The 
telephone exchange has become Caledonia 
instead of Murray Hill; and the Murray 
Hill Hotel is rapidly becoming prominent 
only as a gap in a taller skyline. Men on 
hieycles no longer venture near, for reasons 
obvious to themselves; policemen occupy all 
the corners; and the city’s crippled popula- 
tion, surest indication of a bustling prosper- 
ity, has brought its outstretched pencils to 
our very sidewalks. 

Up the faint grade come the authors, 
afoot, in cabs, or if they also write plays, in 
their own limousines. This remark is by 
way of transition from bicycles back to books 
again. For this must be a Who’s Who ar- 
tiele, written in the full blaze of the year’s 
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noon, when gay volumes by the million must 
be released for millions of winter firesides and 
bedside tables; luncheon tables, too, and 
bathtubs, and trains, and wherever else it is 
that people read. Hundreds of great names 
will appear on the title-pages, names which 
in themselves are sufficient to sell the books. 
These are the established authors. An au- 
thor without an audience, without a group of 
readers interested in his work and who will 
buy anything he writes, is a swimmer in deep 
water. But an established author, one to 
whose name people say “‘Oh yes!” — he is 


a swimmer standing on a rock; a man safe 
entirely except for the possible annoyance of 
having 2 critic scuttle up and pinch his toe. 


~ * * * 


gs this leads up to a brag; bad form, 
probably, but most fearfully good for 
the soul. These great names I spoke of — 
but perhaps I had better list them and stand 
back with a confident smile. For they con- 
stitute part of the fame of a house, and if 
their fame has been built by that house, they 
are its everlasting glory. That is the ideal 
and passion of a publisher: to see in the first 
manuscript the possibility of greatness; to 
accept the challenge, edit, plan and promote; 
to choose an audience and build a demand in 
so far as a demand may be created — why, 
all the rest of the year’s work is reutine by 
comparison. Then with editorial advice and 
the cold overseeing eye of a step-father does 
the proper publisher advance his man, leav- 
ing to the gods of fate and the literary quality 
of the work only the question of the perma- 
nent conversion of the public to this special 
faith. To be sure, the author is never per- 
mitted to realize that his publisher is more 
than a printer and a pleasant fellow; which 
makes life easier all round. 


“2 i * 


Y THE TIME this number of THE Boox- 
MAN appears on the stands the season 
will beon. All the best things must be ready 
for the autumn publication dates, so that they 
will be in the height of their first sale when 
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THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


Christmas comes with its extraordinary vol- 
ume of buying. Then comes the test; I have 
wondered often how it is that the retail book- 
seller can remember half the names and 
titles of the books and authors in his stock. 
With the famous ones it is comparatively 
easy; and this brings me back gracefully 
enough to my threatened brag. 

For autumn we have books by these writ- 
ers, and others too. Some names we have 
besides, less well known, and of which we 
shall tell the public in more devious and 
strategic fashion. But of the following I 
doubt if there is one which does not recall 
instantly a book or two to the minds of prac- 
tically all who read the list. 


Hervey Allen ISRAFEL, The Romance 
of Edgar Allen Poe 

Anonymous (a very fa- 
mous woman) 

Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds 

Nalbro Bartley 

Stephen Vincent Benét 

E. F. Benson 

Richard Blaker 

Phyllis Bottome 


CONCERNING HIM 

THE SPELL OF SARNIA 

BREAD AND JAM 

TIGER Joy 

CoLIN II 

Ou, THE BRAVE Music! 

THE DEPTHS OF PROS- 
PERITY 

MANY LAUGHS FOR MANY 
Days 

THE Doctor LOOKS AT 
BIOGRAPHY 

TREADING THE 
PRESS 

GREEK COINS 

RUNAWAY 

SHORT STORIES, Six vol- 
umes 

THE PILGRIM OF ETERNI- 
Ty: Lord Byron 

THE SPIRIT OF REVOLT 

PORGY 

THE DISAPPOINTED 
SQUIRREL 

ALONG THE ROAD 

ETHER AND REALITY 

LITTLE Books ABOUT 
GREAT MASTERS 

A Book oF CHILDREN’S 
VERSE 

TALL TALES FROM THE 
KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS 

BROKEN WATERS 

THE BOOK OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES 

DISCURSIONS 


Irvin S. Cobb 


Joseph Collins, M.D. 


Ralph Connor WINE- 
George Cram Cook 
Floyd Dell 

Conan Doyle 


John Drinkwater 


*hilip Gibbs 
DuBose Heyward 
W. H. Hudson 


Aldous Huxley 
Sir Oliver Lodge 
E. V. Lucas 


Percy MacKaye 


Frank L. Packard 
Elsie Singmaster 


Osbert Sitwell 

J. C. Squire THE ComMIcC MUSE 

Frank Swinnerton THE ELDER SISTER 

Albert Payson Terhune THE RUNAWAY BAG 

Hugh Walpole PORTRAIT OF A MAN 
WITH RED HAIR 

SAM IN THE SUBURBS 

THE VENETIAN GLASS 
NEPHEW 

THE Days or ’49 


* * a * 


P. G. Wodehouse 
Elinor Wylie 


Gordon Young 


HERE they are. The asterisks at th 

end of the list represent a space for 
meditation, a pause for a sigh. Here agai: 
one laments a lack of space, and more, a lack 
of skill to tell about these books. A 
limited to saying, ‘* This is a fine thing,’’ over 
and over again, might better save his words 
for ordering meals or soothing rejected au- 
thors. More to the point might be a sugges- 
tion to buy the book, and that I make most 
heartily; in spite of the fact that it is in bad 
taste. But so is this whole article; how els: 
can I establish my claim? 

Critics come in to see me, and I sit then 
down and rub my hands before them, sug- 
gesting this and that and the other, and wait- 
ing for the invariable remark: ‘“‘ You have a 
wonderful list!”” But then they sigh, and | 
sigh, and the bond of books and authors be- 
tween us grows into something larger; for 
what showing will our own book make when 
itisdone? We talk then awhile in the chest- 
tones and wistful words of the thwarted 
author; and then they go away to become 
again names and addresses, and occasiona! 
requests for books. 

Yet before they go they hear a great deal. 
OH, THE BRAVE MusIc is by Richard Blaker, 
the man whose VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS 
was so well received a few years ago. / like 
it, say I; and we regard it as important; 
beyond that one must not go in speaking 
praise. Critics and reviewers resent any at- 
tempt to form their opinions for them, al- 
though they are otherwise quite reasonable 
people and will listen when I announce that 
“anything we regard as especially important 
in a list of this quality must be good indeed”’. 
Floyd Dell presents himself rather in the 
guise of a new personality in RUNAWAY (1 
tell them); you will read it with a twofold 
interest therefore. He produces a sense of 
humor and a sense of the drama of mere li\ 
ing which we had not suspected he owned i: 
such abundance; and altogether gives us a 
record of amazing development. At this m 
friends prick up their ears and profess great 
interest, for they have never quite understood 
Dell nor his faint regret at having writte 
Moon-CALF. He himself admits the work- 
manship of the early novel, but cares less fo 
its plot; and RUNAWAY pleases his own crit 


man 
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cal sense better altogether. Mine also, and I 
say so; then I give my visitor an advance 
copy of the book with a large gesture, like a 
rich man disposing of a car. But all this 
while no praise, no adjectives at all; only my 
humble opinion, offered with deference and a 
vague suggestion that if one does not agree 
with that opinion, one is thus and so. 

See this: ASMODEUs: Or the Devil on Two 
Sticks, by Alain Rene LeSage. This (you 
may know) is an ancient classic, an exposi- 
tion of love by the god of the polite passion; 
but the god is not a bulbous Cupid on wings 
or wires; instead he is ASMODEOUS, and some- 
thing of a satirist on his own account. This 
fat illustrated volume I show only to the most 
important of the reviewers, for any who see it 
want it, and critics never look at the price. 
Here is a similar book, at least in makeup: 
BEAU BRUMMEL, by Lewis Melville; and it is 
written down here as truth that Brummel 
did actually say to the Prince’s companion, 
‘“Who’s your fat friend?”’ I wish then aloud 
that Dr. Joseph Collins had reserved his THE 
DocTtoR LooKs AT BrioGRAPHY for a date 
later than the end of October, for I would like 
very much to know whether Brummel’s inso- 
lence to which he owed his rise and fall, was a 
megalomania, a real insanity of exaltation. 
The critic here imagines it was, and a tele- 
phone call interrupting, the conversation is 
resumed on a better basis. 


ae ye 


E go on down the list. Yes, that 

CHARLES M. SHELDON: His LIFE STORY, 
is the Sheldon who wrote IN HIS STEPS, a 
book which sold more than twenty million 
copies. You remember it brought the au- 
thor little return, for it was pirated before a 
copyright was thought of, ai:.d dozens of pub- 
lishers made editions. He is the minister 
who took over the editorship of a small paper 
in the middle west and ran it “‘as Jesus would 
have done”’; with the result that the circula- 
tion leaped to hundreds of thousands and 
forced the printing of duplicate editions in 
Chicago. ETHER AND REALITY is the new 
Sir Oliver Lodge, and the proof of the scien- 
tist to many who resented his more specula- 
tive works. In this the layman becomes sud- 
denly conscious of the structure of matter, of 
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the forces at work in what he was taught to 
consider inert substances, and of their rela- 
tionship to mind and body and soul. It will 
go well, for it answers many questions asked 
by groups from Fundamentalists to radio 
enthusiasts. THE LIFE AND MEMOIRS OF 
CouNT MOLE is a two volume journal of 
Napoleon’s Minister of Justice, a profoundly 
interesting account of the empire and the 
emperor by acontemporary. (At this point 
I apologise to the critic at my side. The 
adjectives were instinctive and sincere.) 

In a little while we have covered most of 
the list for that date, and the visitor goes, a 
catalogue projecting from his pocket. By 
the elevator I have just a moment for a few 
last admonitions. ‘Don’t forget THE VENE- 
TIAN GLASS NEPHEW of Elinor Wylie’s; nor 
PorGy, by DuBose Heyward. Those two 
contain more sheer literary quality than 
three-fourths you’ll read this fall.’”’ 

x *” * ae 

DOZEN BOOKS remain untouched, and 

word of them must follow by mail, for 
critics are notorious losers of catalogues. I 
want to speak of BREAD AND JAM, by Nalbro 
Bartley, and to explain the story by the title; 
for it was Betsey, the central figure in the 
book, who prayed when she was small, ‘‘ Give 
us this day our daily bread—and jam!” Itis 
a charming idea, worked out with such an eye 
to the probabilities of action and reaction that 
it will fit any number of lives and readers; 
and that is nothing short of success in a novel. 
Then THE DEPTHS OF PROSPERITY, by Phy]l- 
lis Bottome and Dorothy Thompson, merits 
praise I am not permitted to give it and re- 
main ethical; but the barest outline of its 
plot — a neurotic mother jealous of her love- 
ly daughter — is interesting enough to bring 
it attention. I want also to write of THE 
UNDER Do6s, Hulbert Footner’snew mystery- 
adventure novel; and toforecast thenew Hugh 
Walpole, PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH RED 
Hair. But that must wait. This article 
continues to be a lament; one may not praise, 
nor criticise, nor compare authors, nor even 
write at length. But they say even dewtistry, 
the happiest profession open to a person of 
my temperament, has its drawbacks; and 
dentists somehow carry on. 

ALAN RINEHART. 





HOUGH IT is four hundred years since 

William Tyndale gave the world the first 
English translation of the Holy Scriptures 
interest in the Bible hasnotsubsided. Those 
agencies which promote its sale tell us that 
there is a constant demand and that more 
Bibles will be printed in 1925 than in any 
previous year. This is a remarkable fact in 
itself. 

But while the Bible has been widely dis- 
tributed there probably has never been a 
time when it was so hard for the average man 
to understand it as it is to-day. In the days 
of verbal inspiration the intellectual problem 
was very easy. It was the word of God to be 
accepted or rejected. But to-day the very 
multitudes of works on interpretation, in 
themselves cause a confusion, through which 
the average mind cannot think. 

The science of Bible interpretation has be- 
come a very much specialized study. It isa 
study of manuscripts and data which goes 
steadily on and each year adds some new 
knowledge. But its specialization has been 
for scholars and professionals. It has added 
to the perplexities of the average man. It is 
no longer the book of the masses but of the 
scholars. The separation of the church and 
street is nearly complete. 

In such a time as this the little book by 
Anthony C. Deane, Hon. Canon of Worcester 
Cathedral, entitled How TO ENJOY THE 
BIBLE, is very opportune. Here is a volume 
for the intelligent man who wants to know 
how to get the most out of the Bible without 
being drawn into any of the controversies 
concerning it. The book treats of its literary 
charm, the various divisions, method of con- 
struction and similar topics in a way which is 
illuminating without being technical. 

THE USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE 
LIGHT OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE by Prof. 
John Edgar McFayden is of a little different 
type. It is a book for those who may have 
raised the question, ‘“‘has not modern learn- 
ing destroyed the Old Testament’’. In his 
very illuminating volume one will find the 
modern interpretation of the old mysteries 
such as the creation, the plagues of Egypt, 
the miracles in the wilderness, Daniel in the 
den of lions. While this is a book for those 
who have some basic understanding of the 
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Bible stories, its message is to a great circle of 
men and women who have needed its modern 
and positive message. 


x * “ * 


URING THE summer months we have 

the pleasure of welcoming to America 
ministers and churchmen from England and 
Scotland. This is an especially interesting 
season on Murray Hill for so many of these 
speakers who delight American audiences are 
Doran authors. John Hutton was heard at 
Northfield, Grove City and on Sundays at 
the Central Presbyterian Church in New 
York. Heisanamazingpreacher,too. You 
don’t know that he is preaching until he is 
through. He rolls his subject over in his 
hands, plays with a few illustrations regard- 
ing it, and then most unconventionally con- 
cludes it and the listener finds that he has 
grasped the truth the preacher was proclaim- 
ing. James Reid is a prince of preachers. 
He led a group of preachers through a course 
of lectures on theology at Northfield. Mod- 
est and quiet in his presentation he has the 
faculty of going deep while remaining clear. 
His lectures on preaching, IN QUEST OF 
REALITY, are worth while. Henry Howard 
who is now supplying the pulpit of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, has 
an eloquence of fire and a voice which will 
sustain such eloquence. Hubert L. Simpson 
who was heard a short time ago in the First 
Presbyterian Church, New York, combinesthe 
soul of the poet with the vision of a prophet. 
It is little wonder that people listen to these 
men and that they read their books. 


* * = * 


ROF. T. R. GLOVER’S new book is en- 

titled PAUL oF TARSUsS. As is to be ex 
pected Dr. Glover goes to the very heart of 
the great apostle and is not content wit} 
merely touching the exterior of his life. He 
has little sympathy with rhetorical tricks 
In almost the first page he says, ‘‘ Gratuitous 
description of scenery in prose was a trick o! 
the rhetorical school; and what survives of 
such attempts makes the reader content that 
there is so little.’ In this book we have 


fine study of a great human personal 
reshaped by spiritual vision. 
WILLIAM H. LEACH 













THE BOOKMAN'S LITERARY CLUB SERVICE 


Believing that clubs will welcome an outline which combines range of subject with an authori- 
tdtive understanding of the end to be achieved, the editors have brought together representative com- 
mittees of authors, students, and critics to present for the use of women’s clubs an outline which 
will contain both elements. The divisions of the series are: I. Contemporary American Fiction 

see THE BOOKMAN for October, November, December, 1922, January, 1923); II. Contemporary 

American Poetry (see THE BOOKMAN for March, April, May, June, July, August, 1923); III. 
Contemporary American Drama (see THE BOOKMAN from November, 1923 through July, 1924); 
IV. The Short Story. After contemporary American literature has been covered, programs on the 
historical background of our literature will be given and these will be followed by a survey of the 
English field. 

The BOOKMAN programs are formed, not by the editors of this magazine but by a board of 
advice which has been organized to include names from various lines of literary thought in America, 
so that the result will represent no one group. The executive committee of advice is as follows: Mary 
Austin, the novelist; Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis Publie Library; Dr. Carl 
Van Doren, one of the editors of “‘ The Century’’; Mrs. L. A. Miller, chairman of literature, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; May Lamberton Becker, of the “‘ Reader’s Guide”’ of ‘‘ The 
Saturday Review”’; Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, rector of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City; Booth Tarkington, the novelist; and Rose V. S. Berry, of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

The Editor of THE BOOKMAN and his advisers and associates will answer promptly and to 
the best of their ability any question confronting any literary club. Such questions should be 
addressed ‘‘ THE BOOKMAN’S Literary Club Service”’ 


Short Stories of America. Robert L. Ramsay. 


HE eleventh instalment of THE BooK- 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 


MAN’S study outline of the contemporary 


American short story treats of six writers of 
“Stories of Local Color’. For such of them 
as have published collections of stories we 
have indicated one or more representative 
works. 

As a general reference list we suggest: 


Indexes 


Index to Short Stories. 
H. W. WILSON. 

The Best Short Stories of 1924 (and other years). 
Edward J. O’Brien. SMALL, MAYNARD. 


Ina Ten Eyck Firkins. 


Anthologies 


Alexander 


Edward J. 


Representative American Short Stories. 
Jessup. ALLYN, BACON. 

The Best Short Stories of 1924, etc. 
O’Brien. SMALL, MAYNARD. 

O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1924, 
etc. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE. 

Thrice Told Tales. Blanche Colton 
Dopp, MEAD. 

Short Stories by Present-Day Authors. 
Woodbury Pence. MACMILLAN. 

The Stories Editors Buy and Why. 


SMALL, MAYNARD. 
Frederick Houk Law. 


Modern Short Stories. 
CENTURY. 

Stories. Kenneth Allan 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 


Williams. 
Raymond 


Jean Wick. 


Contemporary Short 
Robinson. 


References 


The Development of the American Short Story. 
Frederick Lewis Pattee. HARPER. 

Our Short Story Writers. Blanche Colton Wil- 
liams. Dopp, MEAD. 

The Book of the Short Story. Alexander Jessup 
and Henry Seidel Canby. APPLETON. 
The Advance of the American Short Story. Ed- 

ward J. O’Brien. Dopp, MEAD. 
The Short Story in English. Henry Seidel Canby. 
HOLtT. 
Short Story Writing for Profit. M. 
SMALL, MAYNARD. 
Short Story Writing. N. B. Fagin. 
How to ‘Write Stories. Walter B. Pitkin. 
COURT, BRACE. 
T. H. Uzzell. 
Blanche Colton 


Joseph. 


SELTZER. 

HarR- 

Narrative Technique. HARCOURT, 
BRACE. 
A Handbook on Story Writing. 
Williams. Dopp, MEAD. 
A Manual of the Short Story Art. G. 
MACMILLAN. 

The Art and the Business of Story Writing. 
ter B. Pitkin. MACMILLAN. 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing. Arthur Sulli- 
vant Hoffman. BoBBs-MERRILL. 

Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing. Arthur 
Sullivant Hoffman (editor). BoBBs-MERRILL. 

Today’s Short Stories Analyzed. R. W. Neal. 
OXFORD. 

Short Stories in the Making. R. W. Neal. 
OXFORD. 

Writing the Short Story. 
HAYDEN, ELDREDGE. 

Authors of the Day. 


Clark. 
Wal- 


J.B. Esenwein. HINDs, 


Grant Overton. DORAN. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S LITERARY CLUB SERVICE 


THE CONTEMPORARY SHORT 
STORY 
Committee: Gerald H. Carson, Chairman; Henry S 
Canby, Ellis Parker Butler, Maxwell Aley, Stephen 
Vincent Benét. 


VI: Stories of Local Color 


MARY AUSTIN 
Lost Borders. HARPER. 1909. 

Mary Hunter Austin, whose Indian tales are 
familiar to readers of the short story, was born at 
Carlinville, Illinois, September 9, 1868. She 
was graduated from Blackburn University in 
1888, and was married in 1891. Mrs. Austin’s 
versatility includes activities as lecturer, novelist, 
playwright, poet, and magazine article writer. 
She has made a deep study of the American In- 
dian and divides her time between New York City 
and New Mexico. She has contributed her 
stories to ‘‘Munsey’s’’, ‘The Century”, “‘ Har- 
per’s”, THE BOOKMAN, “The Catholic World”’, 
“The Atlantic Monthly’’, and “‘ The Delineator”’. 
REFERENCES: 

The Literary Spotlight. Anonymous. 

The Women Who Make Our Novels. 

_ Overton. Dopp, MEAD. 

['HE BOOKMAN’s Literary Club Service, Decem- 

ber, 1922. 


KONRAD BERCOVICI 
Iliana. BONI AND LIVERIGHT. 1924. 
Here is a gypsy who writes of the gypsies as 
they are and not as the fairy stories characterize 
them. Konrad Bercovici was born in Roumania 


DORAN. 
Grant 


in 1882, toured Europe as a musician in his youth, 
tutored in Germany, and was privately educated. 
He came to the United States in 1916 with his 
wife and children, and made his home in Free 


Acres, Scotch Plains, New Jersey. His stories 
appear in “‘Good Housekeeping’’, “‘The De- 
signer”, “The Century”, “‘Hearst’s’’. He also 
contributes to the magazines articles on the 
various foreign colonies in the United States. His 
latest book is a novel of New York, called ‘“‘The 
Marriage Guest”’. 
REFERENCES: 
The Best Short Stories of 1920 and 1923. 
Article by Sidney Garfield. Pearson’s Magazine, 
March, 1924. 


EDGAR VALENTINE SMITH 


This writer of southern stories and the lumber 
camps was born in Jemison, Alabama, February 
14,1875. He was graduated from Howard Col- 
lege in Birmingham, is married, and has spent his 
life in the south, except for a year in Boston, in the 
lumber business. He is now the assistant city 
editor of the Birmingham ‘‘News”. Mr. Smith 
began writing fiction five years ago, and in 1923 
won the first prize in the O. Henry Memorial 
Award. His stories have appeared in ‘ Harper’s 
Magazine” 

REFERENCES: 
O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1923. 
The Best Short Stories of 1923. 


WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


The Shame Dance. HARPER. 1923. 
Land’s End. HARPER. 1918. 
Although Wilbur Daniel 


Steele was born 


(March 17, 1886) in the south at Greensboro 
North Carolina, where his father was principal of 
Bennett Seminary when he began to write he 
turned to bleak New England for his local color 
His early stories, as in “‘ Land’s End’’, were tales 
of Provincetown and the coast. Asa child he was 
taken to Berlin, but it was at the University of 
Denver that he received his academic education. 
Later he studied art at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, at Julien’s in Paris, and at the Art 
Students’ League of New York. In “The Shame 
Dance” his scene has shifted to the South Seas, 
to Algeria, and other exotic places, but recently 
he has returned to New England where he is now 
living, for his material. In addition to winning 
O. Henry Memorial Prizes on two occasions, he 
was awarded a special prize for supremacy in story 
writing from 1919 to 1921, inclusive. Thereaders 
of ‘“Harper’s’”, “The Atlantic Monthly”, 
“‘Scribner’s”’, “‘The Century” and “Pictorial 
Review” are acquainted with Mr. Steele’s tales 
of character, mood, and locality. 


REFERENCES: 
The Best Short Stories of 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 
1923 (1917 for biography). 
O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1919 
and 1920. 
Our Short Story Writers. 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


Blazed Trail Stories. MCCLURE. 1904. 
The Killer. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE. 1919. 
Steward Edward White is the gentleman whose 
name we have been seeing in the newspapers in 
connection with lions and tigers in the virgin 
hunting fields of Africa. This writer of travel 
tales is now hunting big game in the wilderness 
with the long bow instead of the rifle. He was 
born in Grand Rapids, Michigan, March 12, 1873, 
was graduated from the University of Michigan 
in 1895, attended Columbia Law School fora year, 
and married Elizabeth Grant in 1904. During 
the war he was a major in the 144th Field Artillery. 
His list of published books is a long one. His 
“‘Skookum Chuck” stories are familiar to readers 
of “The Saturday Evening Post’’, and he has 
contributed stories to “‘Harper’s’’. “‘ Collier’s’’, 
““McClure’s”, “The Century”, and “Every- 
body’s”’. Mr. White’s home is in Burlingame, 
California. 


ANZIA YEZIERSKA 
Hungry Hearts. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 1920. 
Children of Loneliness. FUNK AND WAGNALLS 

1923. 

From Poland to America came nine year old 
Anzia Yezierska in 1901, to work in factories, 
sweatshops, and as a cook until her short stories of 
New York’s ghetto began to find their way int: 
“The Century”, ‘“‘The Metropolitan’, ‘Th: 
Forum”’, “Harper’s’’, and “Scribner’s’’. Miss 
Yezierska continues to live in New York City, 
where she has found in East Side immigrant life 2 
fund of material for her writing. 
REFERENCES: 

Article by Dorothy Scarborough. 

Review, November 24, 1923. 

A Hungry Heart. Edythe H. Browne. 

BoOoKMAN, November, 1923. 
The Best Short Stories of 1919 and 1923. 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


. MAUDE ROYDEN has a habit of stat- 
ing stark naked truths in a well dressed, 
appealing, and convincing manner. She 
does it again in ‘‘Life’s Little Pitfalls” 
Putnam). She writes neither up nor down, 
nor does she write at you, but just out of her 
own experiences as though she were thinking 
aloud. In this book she talks about ‘‘ Youth; 
Middle Age; Old Age; On Being Sorry for 
Oneself; On Being a Failure; Easy Ways of 
Being Good; Temperament; Lonely People; 
On Setting a Good Example; On Making 
Good Resolutions’’. 


We are fortunate in this rushing age that 
there are those who take time to delve into 
the past, to dig out its history, studying, 
checking, rechecking, and then making out of 
laborious, careful search a smooth, illumina- 
ting, inviting tale that one may read at leisure, 
sitting comfortably by the open fire. It re- 





ROUP discussion is like a 

laboratory, where ideals of 
conduct may be tested and 
weighed, and where standards for 
better living are evolved out of 
the pooled experiences and opin- 
ions of individual members. Alert 
teachers and leaders everywhere 
are adopting this method for 
Bible study, for forums on social, 
economic and ethical problems — 
for every kind of group meeting 
where group thinking and group 
decision, rather than individual 
Opinion, is the end sought. Asso- 
ciation Press has a number of 
books on its list arranged on this 
plan. Our new catalog, describing 
them more fully, is yours for the 
asking. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS (=== 
PURPOSE 


347 Madison Avenue V 


New York City 


quired a vast amount of research to gather the 
material for ‘‘The Christian Renaissance” 
(Century) and we are greatly indebted to Al- 
bert Hyma for the five hundred page history 
of the ‘‘Devotio Moderna”, that type of 
“piety and of reform which germinated in 
the lives of Gerard Groote and Florentius 
Rodewijns, flowered in the De Imitiatione 
Christi and bore rich and varied fruit in the 
schools of the Brethren of the Common Life 
and in the thought of Erasmus and of many 
of the Protestant and Catholic reformers”’. 
The book represents a really great study and 
is a most important contribution to our 
religious literature. 


‘Stranger than Fiction”’ (Macmillan) is a 
short history of the Jews, from earliest times 
to the present day, by Lewis Browne. Fifty 
pen drawings and maps add much pictorial 
interest to the forty odd chapters of this 
story and history which lays emphasis ‘‘on 
those basic factors, hereditary and environ- 
mental, best calculated to explain the unique 
career and, in that way, the present psychol- 
ogy of the Jewish people”’. It is a most fas- 
cinating story, written in excellent style, and 
carrying historic information in enlightening 
and refreshing manner. 


It is never safe to pass too lightly over a 
book written in uninteresting style. Some 
writers, like many speakers, lay bare golden 
thought without the use of golden words. 
‘‘Persona! Progress in Religion” (Morehouse) 
is a clear cut, straight-from-the-shoulder, un- 
adorned message from the Bishop of Western 
Massachusetts, Thomas Frederick Davies. 
When he says, “If life is to have true value 
and right object, it must be regarded in its 
relation to God. This relation of human life 
to God is exactly what constitutes religion. 
It is tragic that we have managed to make 
the expression of religion so lacking in inter- 
est to many people, for religion is interesting 
in itself’, he is stating truth which bears 
listening to, though it is stated baldly. This 
book is one of those virile punches which 
wake us up. 
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*“Modern Missions in Mexico” (West- 
minster Press) is the result of a study by a 
commission composed of W. Reginald Wheel- 
er, Dwight H. Day, and Dr. James B. 
Rodgers, all connected with Presbyterian 
missions. ‘‘Modern Missions on the Span- 
ish Main”’ (Westminster Press) is a similar 
study made by W. Reginald Wheeler and 
Webster E. Browning. Both books are in 
the nature of reports and contain much val- 
uable information. These two books are 
well written and are worthy of careful read- 
ing by anyone interested in the progress of 
Christianity in other lands, and in the 


Che Man Christ 
Jesus 


By W. J. Dawson, D.D. 


The Boston Evening Transcript: 
A portrait of extraordinary 
appeal 


power and 


The Bookman 
The Man Christ Jesus will command wide 
attention. Itis brilliantly written but most 
human in its spirit of understanding, and 
sympathetic in its grasp and interpreta- 
tion. It can hardly fail to fascinate its 
readers 


The New York Time 

A biography so reverent and wide-hori- 
zoned cannot but aid in establishing larger 
thought forms and in dispersing the shad- 
ows which the “incredible and barbarous 
theologies’’ made by tight-minded re- 
ligionists of the past still throw across our 
vears 


452 pages, Illustrated, $3.00 
At ali bookstores 


THE CENTURY CoO. 


353 Fourth Avenue New York City 


The Business Man of Syria 


By Charles Francis Stocking, E. M- 


\ and William Wesley Totheroh, 
A. M., LL. D. 

A book for Christian 
business men that is in- 
spiring thousandsin the 
business world today. 

Frontispiece, cloth, $3.50 De Luxe, $5.00 Postage |5c- 

THE MAESTRO COMPANY, Moenadnock Block, CHICAGO 


characterization of other peoples and their 
countries. 


Whatever concerns students in their facing 
of life problems is of more than passing in- 
terest to any of us with anything like a broad 
and sympathetic view of education in rela- 
tion to tomorrow’s citizens. ‘Facing Stu- 
dent Problems’’ (Association Press) was pre- 
pared by Professor A. Bruce Curry, Jr., as the 
result of extensive travel among the colleges 
and close contact with the student body. 
Professor Curry has meant to hundreds of 
students a rediscovery of Jesus and the mean- 
ing of His life in today’s life. This text was 
prepared especially for leaders of “‘ discussion 
groups”. There are such chapter headings 
as: ‘‘Where do we need new standards?”’; 
“‘How honest shall we be?’’; ‘‘ Where shall 
we stand on relations between men and 
women ?’’; ‘‘ How nearly perfect can we be?’’; 
“How is a Christian student different?’’; 
‘*What shall we do when loyalties conflict?”’; 
‘‘How shall we choose our life work?”’ In 
the student leadership field the book is bound 
to be most effective. 

“Evolution and Redemption” (Doran) by 
Reverend John Gardner, D.D., ‘‘reveals the 
reality and deep significance of evolution in 
God’s creatures and in the revelation of him- 
self to man”. Dr. Gardner has written a 
book for the modern thinker. It is a pity 
that the term is not all inclusive, for certainly 
the best thinking can be done when the 
mind is open to the research and opinions of 
all earnest souls. 


For an amusing hour, quite a bit of inter- 
esting information of a curious kind, and a 
new slant at some of the disturbing elements 
of today, read ‘‘Perseus, or Of Dragons”’ 
(Dutton) by H. F. Scott Stokes, M.A. 


Placed in ‘‘Doran’s Modern Readers’ 
Bookshelf” is a most valuable small volume, 
““How to Enjoy the Bible”, by Anthony ©. 
Deane, Honorable Canon of Worcester 
Cathedral. If there is a better way to read 
the Bible than the one we have been em- 
ploying, why not find out about it? 

a. C. 
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A Life of Christ Unequalled in Popular Appeal 


THE MASTER LIFE 


The Story of Jesus for Today 
By W. P. LIVINGSTONE 


Author of ‘‘The Galilee Doctor,” ‘‘The Life of Robert Laws of Livingstonia,”’ 
“‘Mary Slessor of Calabar,” etc. 


This volume is unsurpassed in vivid presentation of the life and works of Jesus, and particularly in the 


dramatic stories of his contacts with friends, inquirers and enemies. 
in our midst, as with startling realism he pictures the scenes of his earthly life. 


PAUL OF TARSUS 17.R. Glover, D.D., LL.D. 


An essential volume for all who wish to have the best 
nderstanding of the great Apostle. Net, $2.00 


EVOLUTION AND REDEMPTION 
Rev. John Gardner, D.D. 


With remarkable skill Dr. Gardner uses scientific 
thought in presenting spiritual truth. Net, $1.60 


THE MOTHER OF JESUS 
Rev. Prof. A. T. Robertson, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 


\ realistic portrayal of the mother of Jesus, original 
in its thinking, and full of intense human interest. 
Net, $1.00 


CHARLES M. SHELDON: His Life Story 


The delightfully intimate and inspiring autobiography 
# the author of “In His Steps. 


Illustrated. Net, $2.50 


SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT 
CHARACTERS Rev. C. G. Chappell, D.D. 


Iuminating studies of Old Testament men and 
women by the well-known author of “Sermons on 
Biblical Characters.” Net, $1.60 


Rev. Burris A. Jenkins, D.D. 


This skillful analysis of the literary value of the New 
Testament is an ideal volume for individual or class us« 
Net, $1.60 


AS AT THE FIRST Rev. John A. Hutton 


An intensely vivid portrayal of some of the principal 
figures in the early Church, and of their conception of 
loyalty Net, $1.25 


The author makes the Master live again 
With map. Net, $2.50 


MORE PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE Rev. T. W. Pym, M.A. 


A practical study of the importance of psychology in 
daily life, based on the most recent developments. 
Net, $1.60 


HOW TO ENJOY THE BIBLE 
Anthony C. Deane, M.A. 


A revelation of the undying charm of the Bible, and 
of how to read it for utmost inspiration. Net, $1.25 


CHRISTIANITY AND WORLD 
PROBLEMS Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D. 


The Christian World says: “It is a great book, one of 
his very best, packed full of clear, brilliant thinking.”’ 
Net, $1.75 


FINDING GOD IN BOOKS 
Rev. William L. Stidger, D.D. 


The great number of ministers who profited by “‘There 
Are Sermons in Books"’ will welcome this new series of 
“book sermons.” Net, $1.75 


CONCERNING THE SOUL 
Rev. Prof. Jarnes Alex. Robertson, M.A., D.D. 


\ fascinating popular discussion of the dignity and 
spiritual reaches of personal consciousness. 
Net, $2.00 


TODAY’S SUPREME CHALLENGE TO 


AMERICA 


\ clarion call to America to use her vast resources in 
relieving the world’s spiritual and material distress. 


Net, $1.25 


MOTHER AND SON: A Book of Lyrics 


Rev. Robert Norwood, D.D. 


All who have read Dr. Norwood’s poetical works will 


welcome the rare beauty and feeling of this new series 
of lyrics. Net, $1.50 


Rev. James F. Love, D.D. 


14 vour Religious Book Store 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers 


244 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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A Virgin Heart 


by Remy de Gourmont 
Translated by Aldous Huxley 


Remy de Gourmont’s masterpiece 
$2.50 


Gambrinus 


And Other Stories 
by Alexandre Kuprin 


The author of Sulamith and Yama 
has written five stories that will live 
$2.00 


Genius & Disaster 


by Jeannette Marks 
In this series of biographies the author 
discusses Poe, De Quincey, Coleridge, 
and others who did their work under 
the effect of drugs or drink. 
$3.00 


4t Bookstores or 


Adelphi Company, Publishers 
10 East 43rd Street, New York 
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Meeting the Demand 
For New Books 


UR Book Service extends into 

large cities and villages every- 
where, making it possible for book- 
lovers even in the smallest communities 
to read the latest novels as soon as 
they are published. By announcing 
new publications to retail dealers and 
forwarding them promptly, we also 
benefit book-buyers. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Booksellers 
New YorK 


| in “‘Gabriel Samara, Peacemaker” 


LOOKING AHEAD WITH THE PUBLISHERS 


(Continued from page XX1) 
THE ROAD TO FORTUNE. Frederic Arno! 
Kummer. Doran. 
TRUE TALES OF THE D. C. I 
Bobbs-Merrill. 


Karl W. Detzer 


Adventure 


HE indefatigable E. Phillips Oppenheim 
adds a new story of international intrigue 
to the five-foot shelf of his previous writings 
(Little, 
Brown). Russian Bolshevists, Royalists, 
Republican, royal princes and princesses, and 


| that strong man of the people, Gabrie! 


Samara, engage in thrilling adventures in 
New York, London, Moscow and Monte 
Carlo. 


SHANKLIN. Webb Waldron. Bobbs-Merrill. 

THE RUNAWAY BaG. Albert Payson Terhune 
Doran. 

THE CELLINI PLAQUE. Harold MacGrath. Double- 
day, Page. 

THE MADONNA OF THE BARICADES. J. St. Loe 
Strachey. Harcourt, Brace. 

THE PEACOCK’s TALE. Mrs. Romilly Fedden 
Houghton Mifflin. 


BEAU SABRE. Percival C. Wren. Stokes. 


Romance 


ANNY HEASLIP -LEA’S new sstory 

“The Dream-Make> Man” (Dodd, 
Mead) has a plot that in outline is somewhat 
like that intriguing tale ‘‘Serena Blandish’’. 
Influenced, no doubt, by the charm of her 
youthful secretary Melissa’s reading of 
Mencken’s “Prefaces’”’ the imperial Mar- 
chesa determines that she will underwrite, 
for a year, the young lady’s expenses in 
a campaign for a rich husband. 


THE HEART OF KATIE O’DOONE. 
Houghton Mifflin. 
DANAE. Marianne Causs. 
THE RELUCTANT ADVENTURE. 
Dodd, Mead. 
DANCERS IN THE 
Boni, Liveright. 


Leroy Scott 


Harper. 
Muriel Hine 


WIND. Allan Updegraff 


Short Stories 


(—)* seven collections of short stories 
announced for October publication, 
two on the Scribner list are of particular 
importance. ‘All the Sad Young Men”’ by 
F. Scott Fitzgerald show the author’s de- 
velopment from his early style to the more 
finished writing that characterizes ‘‘The 
Great Gatsby”. Henry Van Dyke’s “Hali- 
Told Tales”’ will also find many appreciative 
readers. Dr. Van Dyke writes with char! 

and power, and always interestingly. 
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THE SWINGING CARAVAN. Achmed Abdullah. 
Brentano. 

BRED IN THE BONE. 
ton Mifflin. 

COLLECTED STORIES AND 
O’Brien. A. and C. Boni. 

IN OuR TIME. Ernest 
Liveright. 

THE LANDMARK. 


Elsie Singmaster. Hough- 


TALES. Fitz-James 


Hemingway. Boni, 


James Lane Allen. Macmillan. 


Anthologies 


HOUGH progress is the spirit of the 

time, it is sad to recall that reactionaries 
are always at work in this our fair land. 
Seldom, however, do reactionaries band 
together as brazenly as those who have com- 
piled “‘Full & By: A Collection of Songs in 
Praise of Drinking, by Persons of Quality’’. 
The responsibility for this defiant enterprise 
is shared by Cameron Rogers, as editor, 
Christopher Morley and Don Marquis, as 
authors of the preface, and by the heretofore 
sober firm of Doubleday, Page and Company, 
as publishers. The gorgeous illustrations 
by Edward A. Wilson would alone make this 
a notable volume. 


THE POETRY CURE. Robert Haven Schauffler. 
Dodd, Mead. 

THE Comic Muse. J.C. Squire. Doran. 

YULE FIRE. Marguerite Wilkinson. Macmillan. 

THE JEWISH ANTHOLOGY Maurice Samuel. 
Harcourt, Brace. 

MELLOws. R. Emmet Kennedy. A. 
Boni. 

“THE WORLD’S”’ 
Doran. 

THE Best BRITISH SHORT STORIES OF 1925 
Edward J. O’Brien. Small, Maynard. 

TALES OF TERROR. Joseph I. French. Small, 
Maynard. 

TRANSATLANTIC STORIES. Ford 
Dial. 


and C. 


BEsT SHORT STORIES OF 1925. 


Poetry 


LAUD LOVAT FRASER performed a | 


/ labor of love in preparing the volume 
“Poems from the Works of Charles Cotton” 
Holt). He not only selected the poems for 
this volume but also provided seventy-five 
drawings as illustrations. Another interest- 
ing item in the list of the month’s poetry is 
announced by Harper, ‘‘Color’”’ by Countee 
Cullen, the talented Negro boy. 


LADDERS THROUGH THE BLUE. 
dorn. Doubleday, Page. 

SONNETS WITH FOLK SONGS FROM THE SPANISH. 
Havelock Ellis. Houghton Mifflin. 

GAY But WISTFUL. Newman Levy. Knopf. 

ROAN STALLION, 
Robinson Jeffers. Boni, Liveright. 

GREEK CoINs. George Cram Cook. Doran. 

THE ROAD TO TowN. Charles Divine. Seltzer. 

OLD PRor. DICKSON AND OTHER POEMS. 
Holliday. Seltzer. 


Hermann Hage- 


Madox Ford. 


TAMAR, AND OTHER POEMS. 


Carl | 


AHEAD WITH THE PUBLISHERS 


CLOSED ALL NIGHT byPaul Morand 


A companion volume to the famous and brilliant 
Open All Night. CrLosep Att NIGHT received the 
Prix de la Renaissance $2.00 


THE MATING CRY by John Thurlow 


$2.00 


An unusual novel, powerful, all-absorbing 


UNVEILED by Beatrice Kean Seymour 


Author of The Hopeful Journey, Invisible Tides, 


Intrusion 
The New _Yorker—*' Caustic and exceedingly clever.”’ 
$2.50 


THE WOMAN I AM by Amber Lee 


‘The story of the Scarlet Woman by herself.”"-—H. W 
Boynton in Providence Journal. he popularity of 
this novel is constantly increasing. $2.00 


MY PORTION by Rebekah Kohut 


One of the best and most widely discussed autobiog- 
raphies of this year $3.50 


by Nathalia Crane 


The Janitor’s Boy and 
$1.50 


LAVA LANE 


The twelve-year-old author of 
Other Poems 


THOMAS SELTZER, 5 W. 50th St., New York 


EVERY PERSON SHOULD HAVE A | 
BOOK PLATE 


q SEND FOR SAMPLES AND SUGGESTIONS 
i GOATS-OF-ARMS 
<i PAINTED IN TRUE COLORS FOR FRAMING 


— PENN DE BARTHE. 


Pan) aw DESIGNER AND ILLUSTRATOR 
e—*& @ 929 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
We have something of interest for every bookly-minded person. 
Just say you are interested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, ill., 





U.S.A. 





Your Favorite Poem 


Motto or Quotation beautifully de- 
signed, lettered and illuminated in gold 
and colors. 

Christmas greeting cards for your ex- 
clusive use. Illuminated Resolutions 
and Addresses. 


CARLE H. SCHAFER STUDIOS 
Niles, Michigan 


PROTECT YOUR BOOKS Or Thee 


with the Silver Book Plate System. 10c 
brings album of beautiful book plate 
= designs with instructions. ‘ 
e it today. SILVER MAIL SERVICE 
y 802 Silver Bidg. 
6327 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. } 
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WHAT’S 
O’CLOCK 
By AMY 
LOWELL 


These poems, written by Miss Lowell during the 
last four years of her life, have a beauty, a vitality, 
a technical perfection unsurpassed in any of her 
earlier work. “This is poetry forever alive with 
the lawlessness of fancy and the instinct of 
beauty... . J A glittering sheaf of lovely things 
that you shall read and read, and put aside to 


take up and read again.” — Boston Transcript. 


At all bookstores, $2.25 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Finish this Plot— 


Prize! $40.00 in 


Win a Prizes 


Plot e George Davis collected his bags as the train 


* stopped. On his face a smile of satisfac- 
tion He had decided that Cora was the girl he really 
loved, that Agnes could be only a friend. He had 
written two letters, a friendly note to Agnes, a pro- 
posal of marriage to Cora, asking her to meet his train 

if she accepted. He was on the steps 
now, the train was pulling in. “Hello 
Geor ge alled a feminine voice and up 
the platform came a gay girlish figure 
George drew in his breath sharply. It 


was Agnes who had come to meet him 


4 e Iry finishing this plot 
Prigess 27. Scns in Pros 

$25.00 2nd $10.00, 3rd— 
$5.00. Send only one solution, not 
over 100 words Don't copy plot 
Write name, age (18 or over), address, and number 
of words plainly. Contest closes November 1oth. No 
plots returned Use your imagination, you may 
win $25.00 Anyway it good practice Try 
Show this plot to your friend 


Dr. Burton 


F « All contestants will receive Free booklet, 
ree: . Short-Story Writing and details of 
Dr. Burton's Correspondence Course. Personal 
service on your lessons Also special criticisms on 
Short Stories and One-Act Plays by Dr. Burton 
personally. If you don’t care to compete, ask any- 
way for Free Book, Special low rate, and Profit- 
Sharing Plan Learn Short-Story writing — in- 
crease your income. Save this ad — try the plot now 


Laird Extension Institute yiscts we 


DEW AND BRONZE. Robert P. Tristram Coffir 
Selizer. 

THIS WAKING Hour. Leon Serabian Herald 
Seltzer. 

Two LIvEs. William Ellery Leonard. Viking 

PucK IN PASTURE. Elizabeth MacKinstry 
Doubleday, Page. 


Drama 


N encouraging indication of the growing 
popular interest in plays is the steadily 
increasing number of printed plays and books 
about the drama produced each season. 
More and more are our leading writers of 
verse and fiction finding, in this vehicle, a sup- 
plementary medium of expression. An il- 
lustration is the publication of ‘‘ The Trial of 
Jesus”’ by John Masefield (Macmillan). 
This play presents the closing scenes of Jesus’ 
life, the betrayal by Judas in the garden, the 
examination by the priests, by Pilate, and by 
King Herod, and the passing of the sentence 
of death. It is hard to imagine a subject 
with greater dramatic possibilities or one 
that offers greater difficulty to the play- 
wright. 


THE LoRD’s WILL. Paul Green. Holt. 
THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. Louise Saunders 
Scribners. Illustrated by Maxfield Parrish. 
THE ENCHANTED CHRISTMAS TREE. Perciva! 
Wilde. Appleton. 

THE ENEMY. Channing Pollock. Brentano. 

Moscow ART OPERATIC STUDIO PLAyYs. Gilbert 
Seldes, translator; Oliver M. Sayler, editor 
Brentano. 

Hay FEVER. Noel Coward. Harper. 

SWEET TIMES AND THE BLUE POLICEMAN. Stark 
Young. Holt. 

SHORT PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Selected by 
James Plaisted Webber and Manson Hart 
Webster. Houghton Mifflin. 


ITH the growth in the number of 

printed plays, is a corresponding 
growth in the number of books about various 
aspects of the drama. Little, Brown, for 
example, will bring out four books in this 
group during October: ‘‘The American 
Dramatist”’ by Montrose J. Moses, giving 
a full perspective of the work of the American 
playwright since Governor Robert Hunter 
wrought ‘“‘Androborus” in 1714. ‘‘The 
Romance of the American Theatre”’ by Mary 
Caroline Crawford presents the dominant 
personalities of the American stage from the 
earliest days. A picturesque book is “‘ The 
Chinese Theater” by A. E. Zucker which 
provides an interesting account of the 
Chinese drama, its sources and its develop- 
ment. ‘‘How to Produce Amateur Plays” 
by Barrett H. Clark, if it lives up to its tit 
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should prove a boon to a long-suffering 
public. 


MODERN THEATRES. Irving Pichel. Harcourt, 
Brace. 

INSIDE THE Moscow ART THEATRE. Oliver M. 
Sayler. Brentano. 

BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE OPERA. Mary Fitch 
Watkins. Stokes. 

THE Best PLAYS OF 1924-1925. 
Burns Mantle. Small, Maynard. 

BRITISH DRAMA. Allardyce Nicoll. 


Edited by 


Crowell. 


A Correction 


N this section last month, Stuart P. Sher- 
man was listed as the author of ‘‘ Letters 
to a Lady in the Country” (Scribner). The 
publishers point out that in their announce- 
ment of the book, Mr. Sherman is listed only 
as editor. The correction is accordingly 
made with the reservation, however, that 
whoever the author, or authors, may be, he, 
she, or they ought to be proud to acknowl- 
edge the paternity. 


Biography 


a HE Diaries of George Washington’’, in 

a four volume edition edited by John C. 
Fitzpatrick of the Manuscript Division of 
the Congressional Library, will be pub- 
lished during October by Houghton Mifflin. 
This is the first complete issue of Washing- 
ton’s diaries, from the earliest known to the 
one containing the last words he wrote. As 
a portrait of the real Washington as revealed 
in the minutiae of his life extending, with 
few exceptions, from 1748 to 1799, these 
diaries will unquestionably arouse much 
discussion and prove of the greatest interest 
not only to the historian but also to the 
general reader. 

Samuel H. Wandell and Meade Minni- 
gerode’s ‘“‘Aaron Burr’’ (Putnam) offers for 
the first time a mass of evidence concerning 
one of the most romantic figures of our repub- 
lie’s early years. Burr’s duel with Hamil- 
ton, his Lucifer-like fall from the heights of 
public trust to a straitened obscurity tainted 
by the suspicion of treason, should give this 
book a fictional quality that will attract 
readers ordinarily not interested in biogra- 
phy. 


SAMUEL KELLY. An Autobiography.  Siokes. 
A realistic picture of the life of an eighteenth 
century seaman. 

YOUTH AND THE EAST: An Uncorventional 
Autobiography. Edmund Candler. Dutton. 
Eight times wounded in Tibet . . . a partici- 
pant in the final march on Lhasa .. . stricken 


Please mention Tue Booxmay> 


" Consul the 
“Supreme Authority’ 


> 


: whenever you want to know the meaning, 
use, spelling, or pronunciation of a word— 
whenever you want tosecure facts about 
some character in literature or life, some 
historical event, some geographical point 

whenever you need to verify some detail 
of science, art, industry, or other subject. 


You will find 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam Webster 


a whole library in one volume, answering 
your questions about words, people, places. 
In its 2,700 pages are 451,000 entries, in- 
cluding 407,000 vocabulary terms, 32,000 geo- 
graphical subjects, 12,000 biographical entries, 
100 valuable tables, 6,000 illustrations. 
Constantly Improved and Kept Up 
te Date. Copyright 1924. Thousands 
of New Words such as audio-frequency 
vitamin, paravane. New Gazetteer entries 
like Kenya, Vimy, Hejaz. New Biographical 
entries like Pershing, Hoover, Galli-Curci. 
Cross Word Puzzle workers shouid be equipped 
with Webster’s New International for it is used as 
the authority by puzzle editors. 


FREE —If You Send the Coupon 


Sample page of New Words, specimen pages on 
Regular and India papers, booklet, “You Are the 
Jury,”’ and set of pocket maps. No cost or obligation. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield Mass. 


(SERSCCSSSS TESST TTR T RTT ES SESE S Ree eee ee eee EEE EEE Ee 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Send me without cost or obligation sample page of 
new words, specimen pages of Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary on Regular and India papers, 
booklet, “You Are the Jury” and set of pocket maps. 

(Bookman 10-25) 
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The SONGS |& 
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nto Rimed 


| Mills Miller, Litt.D. Ye 
text prepared and annotated 8 


ie 


av M. Robinson, Profe 
of Archaeology and Lecturer 
Greek in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. With introduction by P 
fessor Robinson on the recover 
and restoration of the Egypt 
relics, and a critical Mem 
Sappho 








lefinitive edit 
Le ar Poetess 
Egyptian discover 
poetic tributes to 
lso Ovid's 
Phaon.” 


8 


her ger 


*“*An importan ddition 
— Boston Transcrip 


This edition i 
pies, printed ‘ 
nd in parchment back 
ards, stamped in gold, and 
with rare ancient pictures of 
Sapphic scenes nd symt 
Price $20.00 per copy. 


FRANK-MAURICE, Inc., Publishers 
15 West 37th Street New York City 
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: Remove All 
Doubt 


1) EFORE investing your surplus funds, 

take the precaution against loss by 
seeking the expert and conservative advice 
of your local or investment banker who 
will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments 


For after all good investment opportunities 
predominate. Caution, Care, Investigation 
will reveal safe and profitable channels for 
your surplus funds. 
The Financial Article that appears 
in the October issue of Harper’s 
Magazine will help solve your 
investment problems. 
Form the habit of reading the financial 
article in every issue. You will find them 
profitable. All advertisements carefully 
censored. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH THE PUBLISHERS 


with typhus . Bolsheviks in 
Russia. 

THE LIFE OF ELBERT H. Cary. 
Appleton. 

As A WOMAN THINKS. Corra Harris. Houghton 
Mifflin. More soul-stuff by a woman who js 
always worth reading. 

My LIFE AS AN EXPLORER. Sven Hedin. Boni, 
Liveright. Of one of the greatest explorers of 
modern times. 


. captured by 


Ida M. Tarbell 


Of Writers and Other Artists 


i b> Adventures of an Illustrator” by 
Joseph Pennell (Little, Brown) is the 
story of a man who was in intimate contact, 
as few others have been, with the leading 
artistic and literary figures of his generation. 
As one of the greatest of contemporary 
artists, Pennell has illustrated articles not 
only by outstanding American but also by 
practically every English writer of travel. 
Such men as Lang, Gosse, Wells, Shaw, 
Howells, Hewlett, James, are but a few of the 
many writers who figure in his pages. His 
characteristic comments on authors and 
artists, his views on the manners and cus- 
toms of the various countries in which he has 
resided or traveled, are marked by a fresh- 
ness and originality that give the book a 
flavor reflecting his own remarkable person- 
ality. 


THE ROMANTIC 90’s. Richard Le 
lienne. Doubleday, Page. 

THE TRUE STEVENSON. George S. 
Little, Brown. 

A LIFETIME WITH MARK TWAIN. Mary Lawton. 
Harcourt, Brace. A backstairs view of the 
great writer through the eyes of a faithful 
servant. 

THE MAN MENCKEN. Isaac Goldberg. 
and Schuster. Menckeniana. 

THE LIFE OF ORISON SWETT MARDEN. Margaret 
Conr.dlly. Crowell. A Pollyanna in pants but 
he helped many to new courage. 

LETTERS OF BRET HARTE. Assembled and 
edited by Geoffrey Bret Harte. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 

MEMOIRS OF LEON DAUDET. Edited and 
translated by Arthur Kingsland Griggs 
Dial. 

MASTERS OF Music. Wagner. Liszt. 
mann. Sir Landon Ronald, editor. 
FRITZ KREISLER: THE MAN AND HIs ART. 
Roy. Dodd, Mead. 
HOWARD PYLE: A 
Abbott. Harper. 


Gal- 


Hellman. 


Simon 


Schu- 
Harper 
B. K 


CHRONICLE. Charles D 


Travel 
F all the thousands of travel books that 
have been published, none has had 
so large a part in the shaping of human 
destiny as that recording the journeyings of 
that famous explorer, Marco Polo. Ir 
looking over the score or more of trave 
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00ks scheduled for October, it is therefore 
fitting that first place be given to a new edi- 
tion of ‘‘The Travels of Marco Polo” being 
brought out by Boni and Liveright in one 
large-type volume. 


THE ROYAL ROAD TO ROMANCE. Richard Hal- 
liburton. Bobbs-Merrill. 

4 TROPICAL TRAMP WITH THE TOURISTS. Harry 
L. Foster. Dodd, Mead. 

CALIFORNIA. Edited by Fremont Rider and 
Frederic Taber Cooper. Macmillan. 
3EAUTIFUL CANADA. Vernon Quinn. 

AMONG PAPUAN HEAD-HUNTERS. E. 
Riley. Lippincott. 

LANDS OF THE CARRIBBEAN. Frank G. Carpen- 
ter. Doubleday, Page. 

[HE Paris THAT’S NOT IN THE GUIDE BOOKS. 
Basil Woon. Cosmopolitan. 

A PARADISE IN PICCADILLY. Harry Furniss 
Dodd, Mead. 

UNKNOWN CORNWALL. C. E. Valliamy. Put- 
nam. 

FAIR ‘TOURAINE. 
Mead. 

SUNLIGHT IN NEW GRANADA. William McFee. 
Doubleday, Page. 

FINDING THE WORTH WHILE IN ITALY. Harold 
D. Eberlein and R. W. Ramsdell. McBride. 

THE SPIRIT-RIDDEN KONDE. D. R. Mackenzie. 
Lippincott. 

THE GOLDEN JOURNEY TO SAMARKAND. Miss 
Christie. Lippincott. 


Stokes. 
Baxter 


Margaret Aulton. Dodd, 


Popular Science 


’ 


HE “Library of Modern Science” (Van 

Nostrand) is an ambitious undertak- 
ing that takes a place midway between the 
highly technical, often turgid treatment of 
the specialist and the easily read but incom- 
plete treatment of the usual popular writer 
on scientific subjects. Three volumes have 
just been published: ‘‘Chemistry in Modern 
Life’’ by Svante Arrhenius, Director of the 
Nobel Institute; “‘ The Soil and Civilization” 
by Milton Whitney, Chief of the Bureau of 
Soils of the United States Department of 
Agriculture; and ‘‘ Foundations of the Uni- 
verse”? by M. Luckiesh, Director, Lighting 
Research Laboratory, National Lamp Works, 
General Electric Company. An additional 
volume “‘The Mystery of Mind” by Leon- 
ard Troland, Professor of Physics and 
Psychology, Harvard University, will be 
ready during this month. 


EVENINGS WITH THE STARS. Mary Proctor. 
_ Harper. 

[HE MusIC OF THE SPHERES. Florence Arm- 
_ strong Grondal. Macmillan. 

'HREE MEN Discuss RELATIVITY. J. W. N. 
Sullivan. Knopf. 

HEMISTRY AND CIVILIZATION. 
Cushman. Dutton. 


( 


Allerton S. 


HERE the silks come from 

—gorgeous, shining, soft 
cascades of color. Where the 
rugs live—— my, the bargains! 
Where they tie embroideries 
in negligent bundles — sleeve 
bands, and bits of brocade, and 
tiny bags—and sell them for 
nothing at all, with a bit of 
white jade thrown in, or a flash 
of kingfisher feather set in 
silver ! 
Where the world’s all different, from 
the crown of its head — with pearls 
and pale flowers in a carved coiffure 
—to the soles of its feet in butterfly 
slippers. Where anything may hap- 
pen — and generally does — except 
what happens at home. 


Why stay only at home and grow 
old and sane and rich and unadven- 
turous? Why not swish back the 
pages of a thousand years—ten thou- 
sand miles—jump clear of your world 
and mine? .... You'll never be 
any younger! 


10 days to JAPAN 
14 days to CHINA 
Then MANILA 


big Empress Liners 
Sailing fortnightly 
from Vancouver 


Pacific 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Offices in all large cities including: 

New York 344 Madison Avenue 

Chicago — 71 East Jackson 

San Francisco — 675 Market St. 
Montreal— 141 St. James Street 


fe) 


) 


- ey) 
COZORORF 
MOMS 
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THE CHAIN OF LIFE. 
Scribner. 

EVOLUTION 
Seltzer. 


Lucretia Perry Osborn. 


AND OPTIMISM. Ludwig Stein. 


Nature 


HAT always delightful French natu- 
ralist, J. Henri Fabre, is again on the 
Lippincott schedule —- this time with ‘Our 
Dumb Servants” in which he describes in 
his own charming fashion the lives and 
habits of fowls, ducks, dogs, horses, sheep, 
cattle, and other domesticated animals. To 
those who are not already familiar with the 
great Frenchman’s fascinating style, the 
translations now available will come as a de- 
light, too long delayed. 
WILD AFRICAN ANIMALS I 
Prince William of Sweden. 
MARVELS OF ANIMAL INGENUITY. 
Lippincott. 
NATURE AND THE DESERT’S EDGE. 
Hingston. Small, Maynard. 


HAVE KNOWN. 
Small, Maynard. 
C. A. Ealand. 


R. W. G 


Belles Lettres 
ATRICK BRAYBROOKE continues his 
studies of modern English writers with 
**Considerations on Edmund Gosse”’ (Lip- 
pinecott). He discusses Gosse, not only as 
a foremost critic but also as a poet. 


“The well-made book costs no more’ 
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DIALOGUES IN LIMBO. 
Scribner. 

UNPOSTED LETTERS. 

MORE TRUTH THAN POETRY. 
Macmillan. 

THE Doctor Looks 
Collins. Doran. 
AMERICAN HUSBANDS. 

Merriil. 
OLD LAMPS FOR NEw. Claude Bragdon. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ATTITUDE. 
Jean Nathan. 


George Santayana. 


John O’London. Puitnan 
John G. Neihardat 


AT BIOGRAPHY. Josep! 


Alexander Black. Bobb 


Knop. 


Georgs 


Miscellaneous 


N placing a couple of hundred books i: 

a few more or less arbitrary groupings, it 
invariably happens that many fit into no 
convenient classification. The following 
books are too important to omit, yet space 
does not permit more than their listing: 


TOLERANCE. Hendrik Willem 
joni, Liveright. 

THE MAUVE DECADE. Thomas Beer. Knopf. 

STEAMBOAT Days. Fred Erving Dayton. Stokes. 

ISRAEL. Ludwig Lewisohn. Boni, Liveright. 

GOLD OF OPHIR: THE LURE THAT MADE AMERICA. 
Sydney and Marjory Greenbie. Doubleday, 
Page. 

THE REMAKING OF THE NATIONS. J. H. Nichol- 
son. Dutton. 

THE STATE OF ENGLAND. 
a Duster. Putnam. 


Van Loo: 


A Gentleman wit! 


E. G. S. 


’ 


Your book among many 


A book store displays many 
books — but not all are seen. An 
inviting binding attracts atten- 
tion, leads to further examination. 


It is the final step of perfection. 


We take the manuscript and 
deliver the bound volume. Every 
step of production is under one 
roof and one management; every 


contact with one responsible house. 


J.J. Little & Ives Company 


425-435 East 24th Street, New York 


The Plant Complete 


TYPESETTING:: ELECTROTYPING:: 


PRINTING:: BINDING:: EDITORIAL SERVICE 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this seccion the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
All these dealers invite correspondence. 


offered here. 


fbx. last important sale of the auction 
season in London was signalized by the 
making of a new record price for a Sir Walter 
Scott manuscript, ‘‘The Antiquary’’. When 
Seott’s original manuscripts, to the number 
of thirteen, were sold at Messrs. Evans’ in 
London in 1831, this one was purchased by 
Captain Basil Hall, R.N., for £42. At the 
recent sale this manuscript, which is com- 
plete and entirely in the author’s hand, on 
over 300 quarto pages written on one side 
only, brought £2,100, being purchased by 
Messrs. Robson, dealers. It is expected to 
come to this country, where the collection of 
Scott manuscripts in the J. Pierpont Morgan 
library is the largest known. When the 
Evans sale was held, the whole thirteen man- 
uscripts brought only £31718s. The lack of 
appreciation caused Dibdin, under the pseu- 
donym of ‘‘ Mercurius Rusticus’’, to issue his 
wail entitled ‘‘Bibliophobia”, which is now 
rather a scarce book. The price paid at the 
recent sale is far more than the previous 
record of £700, given for the manuscript of 
“Quentin Durward” in July, 1919, and the 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 

ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 

completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 

town histories furnished. ack-numbers of all magazines 

supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. 
escriptive circulars free on request. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

500 Fifth Avenue Dept. B. 
advertised or mentioned in this issue, or 
any book in print, supplied at book- 
store prices. Will send C. O. D. 
Postage paid everywhere. Orders 
filled pe tly. Send for free copy 
“BOO F THE MONTH” maga- 
zine-catalogue. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Sth Avenue, Dept.B. ° lew York 





New York 


£520 paid for the manuscript of ‘“ Red- 
gauntlet’? in November, 1923. 


John Spargo, ex-Socialist and author of 
many books, who lives at Bennington, Ver- 
mont, where he is president of the Bennington 
Battle Monument and Historical Associa- 
tion, is at work on a biographical and biblio- 
graphical account of Anthony Haswell, the 
famous printer, poet, and patriot of Benning- 
ton. The work will be of particular interest 
to collectors, since Spargo brings forward 
the Revolutionary hero in the capacity of a 
poet. Haswell did much more printing than 
has heretofore been credited to him, and Mr. 
Spargo’s list of Haswell imprints includes 
twice as many as any yet published. 

The indispensable ‘‘ American Book Prices 
Current”, Volume X XX, has appeared, giving 
a record of prices at American book auctions 
of books sold during the season of 1923-4. 
It is of particular interest because it contains 
the records of prices paid for a large number 
of works, by new authors, which have not 
previously appeared in the auction room. 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT 


We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 

FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England 


FOR SALE 


Collection of Cromwellian books and tracts, together 
with old and interesting works on other subjects.- 
CATALOGUE RAISSONE, from 
W. G. CLIFFORD, The Broadway, Saint Ives 
Huntingdonshire, England 


Cromwell was a townsman of Saint Ives:—1631-36. Many of the 
books offered have been collected locally) 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


All the books mentioned or adver- 
tised in THE BOOKMAN may be 
obtained from the bookshops of 


your city. 


These booksellers, by 


the quality of their service, war- 
rant your patronage. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
WALTER LANDOR 
Complete Modern Bookshops 
Latest Books First Editions Fine and Rare Books 


2807 Boardwalk 1709 Boardwalk 


ITALIAN | 


Ask about our Book Club 
387 Washington St. 


CHOENHOF' 


Boston, Mass. 
Catalogues of each language 
SPANISH 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send your name and address for our 
catalogue and announcement list 


BRENTANO’S INc. 


©. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FREE for the asking, the S & K MONTHLY 
BOOK REVIEW: We have all good books. 


STEWART KIDD 


Booksellers Stationers Engravers 
19-23 East 4th Street 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Books of All Publishers 


Let us send you our catalogues and announcements of new books 


SHEEHAN’S BOOKSTORE 
DETROIT, MICH. 


FREEHOLD, N. J. 
Ella Cole Bohr 
THE CHRISTOPHER HOUSE 
FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 
Book Shop 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
The Country Book Shop 
on the Post Road 
Greenwich, Conn. 


The best of the new fiction, biographies and books of travel. 
Some new and very charming French books for children. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Rare books, English 
first editions. 


GERMAN | 


Cincinnati. | 


Lending Library 


Books on all Sporting Subjects carried in stock, or sought for | 


and bought for customers. Catalogue on request. 
THE ABERCROMBIE & FITCH COMPANY 
Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York City 
The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 


| 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
THE BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP, INc. 


19 East 47th Street 30 Broad Street 
New Books Rare Books First Editions 


Catalogue on Request 


Your orders carefully followed or books 
selected for you. 
THE CHANNEL BOOKSHOP 
279 Park Avenue New York City 
HIMEBAUGH & BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 
450 Fifth Av NEW YORK CITY 
Half a block from the Public Library 


MACOY PUBLISHING & 
MASONIC SUPPLY CO. 


Publishers and Importers 





Descriptive Catalogs of Either Masonic, 
Astrological or Occult and Mystical 
Books Sent Upon Request 
Free Reading Room — Circulating Library 
45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


A BOOK STORE that can SERVE 
EVERY LITERARY WANT 
McDEVITT-WILSON’S 


Tel. Cort. 1779-0498 


MASONIC BOOKS 


The latest books on Freemasonry. Come in and 
visit our bookshelves. Mail orders promptly filled. 
Send for Catalog B. 

REDDING &CO., Masonic Pybtichere 
9 West 23rd Street New York, 


30 Church St. NEW YORK 








Find the 
SUNWISE TURN 
at 51 East 44th Street 
Neighboring the Grand Central 





We Secure All Books in Print at the Lowest Market Prices 
THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
118 East 25th Street, New York 
We are a mail-order house 


If interested in the latest publications, write for our mont! 
list. Our Bergotn Catalogs sent free on request 


M. J. WHALEY, INc. 


Bookseller, Stationer and Engraver 
749 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 57th and 58th Streets 





NEW YOR’ 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


All the books mentioned or adver- 
tised in THE BOOKMAN may be 
obtained from the bookshops of 


your city. 


These booksellers, by 


the quality of their service, war- 
rant your patronage. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


telligent Book Service for the Student, Scholar, Collector, 
and General Reader. 


Catalogues on Request. 


THE TEMPLE BOOKSHOP 
1307 Montgomery Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


F YOU live near us, we invite you 
to browse among the books in 
our shop. If you live far away, 


we invite you to join our mailing 

list and browse among our cata- 

logues which tell about the 
BOOKS in our shop. 


~ Providence = 


When you think of books think of 
THE R. L. JAMES BOOK Co. 
116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Send for Our Catalogues of Old and Rare Books 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A bookstore of intimate and friendly service 


We solicit mail orders: may we send 
you our monthly lists of new books ? 


CLARENCE WALKER SMITH 
113-115 East Avenue Rochester, New York 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Any Book of any Publisher in any Binding 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 
Springfield Ask for Massachusetts 
Bargain Lists — Juvenile Catalogs, etc. 


BOOKS OF ALL KINDS 


mailed to any address. Send for 
our descriptive catalog of new books. 


E. A. MERRIAM 
17 Besse Place Springfield, Mass. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
Nature and Garden Books 


’ersonal book service to a nation-wide market. We gladly describe, 
quote, mail, books in print on all subjects, wherever published. 


Stamford Bookstore, Inc., 482 Main Street 


UTICA, N. Y. 
Special Service to Libraries and Book Clubs 
GRANT’S BOOK SHOP, INc. 
127-129 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Central New York's Greatest Book Shop 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Fiction 


Samuel Drummond, by Thomas Boyd [Scribner]. 

The Chicken-Wagon Family, by Barry Benefield [Century]. 

The Monkey. Puzzle, by J. D. Beresford [Bobbs]. 

The Contracting Circle, by E. L. Grant Watson [Liveright]. 

Life Begins To-Morrow, by Guido da Verona, trans. by Isabel 
Grazebrook [Dutton]. 

Kunala, by Arpad Ferenczy, with a foreword by C. A. Hewavi- 
tarne [Harcourt]. 

Summer, by Romain Rolland [Holt]. 

An Octave, by Jeffery E. Jeffery [Little]. 

The Red Cord, by Thomas Grant Springer [Brentano]. 

Mite a Broadcasts Billy, by Emma Speed Sampson 
(Reilly ]. 

The Great Van Suttart Mystery, by George Agnew Chamberlain 
[Putnam]. 

Tales of Intrigue and Revenge, by Stephen McKenna [Little]. 

Doodab, by Harold A. Loeb [Liveright]. 

Greenery Street, by Denis Mackail [Houghton]. 

Wanderings, by Robert Herrick [Harcourt]. 

Mischief, by Ben Travers [Doubleday]. 

Ellen Adair, by Frederick Niven [Liveright]. 

Ebony and Ivory, by Llewelyn Powys, with a preface by Theo- 
dore Dreiser [Harcourt]. 

One Increasing Purpose, by A. S. M. Hutchinson [Little]. 

Kept, by Alec Waugh [A. & C. Boni]. 

The Perennial Bachelor, by Anne Parrish [Harper]. 


Biography and Memoirs 

One Man's Life, by Herbert Quick [Bobbs]. 

Akiba, by Marcus Lehmann, trans. by Aaron Schaffer [Jewish 
Forum Pub. Co.}., 

Rosa Luxemburg: Letters to Karl and Luise Kautsky from 1896 to 
1918, ed. by Luise Kautsky and trans. by Louis P. Lochner 
{McBride}. 

Enchanters of Men, by Ethel Colburn Mayne [Putnam]. 

From President to Prison, by Ferdinand Ossendowski, in collab. 
with Lewis Stanton Palen [Dutton]. 

The Country That I Love, An Exile’s Memories, by Marie, 
Queen of Roumania, illus. by Queen Elizabeth of Greece 
[Brentano]. 

Skin for Skin, by Llewelyn Powys [Harcourt]. 

A Short Life of Florence Nightingale, abridged from the Life by 
Sir Edward Cook, with additional matter, by Rosalind 
Nash [Macmillan]. 

John Burroughs and Ludella Peck [Vinal]. 

What I Have Seen and Heard, by J. G. Swift MacNeill [Little]. 


Travel 
My African Neighbors, Man, Bird, and Beast in Nyasaland, by 
Hans Coudenhove [Little }. 
Peacocks and Pagodas, by Paul Edmonds [Dutton]. 
Northern Germany, Excluding the Rhineland, by Karl Baedeker, 
17th revised ed. [Scribner]. 


Sport 
A Guide to Good Golf, by James M. Barnes [Dodd]. 
Lawn Tennis, by Suzanne Lenglen [Dodd]. 
Hunting with the Bow and Arrow, by Saxton Pope [Putnam]. 


Special Editions 
The House of Madame Tellier, and Other Stories, by Guy de 
Maupassant, trans. by Marjorie Laurie [Brentano ]. 
Two Fables, trans, by Christopher Morley [Doubleday]. 
Forty-two Fables of LaFontaine, trans. by Edward Marsh [Har- 


per]. 

A pe = Howe, by Remy de Gourmont, trans. by Aldous Huxley 
[Adelphi]. 

Five Oriental Tales, by Comte de Gobineau, with a preface by 
Ernest Boyd [Viking]. 
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Pers 


Bruce Barton says: 


“*Tt is still my ambition to wee 
make it possible for my 
children to tell their chil- 
dren, ‘Our father once had 
an article in Harpers.’ I 
have plenty of typewriters, 
paper and desire. All I 


need is time and brains.”’ 


Har 


THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


ZIN} 


The indispensable 
periodical for alert- 
minded and sophis- 


ticated America 


THE NEW HARPERS MAGAZINE 


Is Happy to Acknowledge the Enthusiastic 


Reception Accorded It—and Announces 


The Contents for October 


ARE WOMEN A FAILURE IN POLITICS? 
by Emily Newell Blair 
The Vice-Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee answers the question — “What have 
women done with the vote ?” 
RELIGION AS AN ADVENTURE, 
by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
The second of this series of twelve articles on 
religion in everyday life. 
FAKE NEWS AND THE PUBLIC, 
by Edward McKernon 
An authoritative report — and excellent reading — 
on the baffling problem of market rigging plots and 
news fakes. 
THE WASHINGTON EXPRESS, 
by H. G. Dwight 
A felicitous mingling of delicate humor and tol- 
erant wisdom from the man whose “Stamboul 
Nights” is a classic. 
WHY PICK ON DAYTON ? 
by W. O. McGeehan 


Showing that Tennessee does not have more than 
its quota of morons. 


SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY OFFER 


For new subscribers — 

In answer to numerous requests, we are continuing our 
Special Anniversary Offer — Harpers Magazine for 
one year for only $3.00. (The usual rate is $4.00) 
Simply sign this form and we will bill you later, or 
enclose your check if you prefer. Mail it to— 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Bi 

49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Name 


Address 


THUNDER ON THE LEFT, 
by Christopher Morley 


The second installment of Christopher Morley’s 


masterpiece. 
WHITE MAGIC AND BLACK, 
by John W. Vandercook 
Miracles of the Suriname jungle which pass the 
white man’s comprehension. 
PARENTS WHO HAVEN’T GROWN UP, 
by Ernest R. Groves 


A sociologist who runs a clinic for “difficult” 
children discusses the disastrous mistakes made by 
modern fathers and mothers. 


THE STEPFATHER OF THE UNITED STATES, 

by Philip Guedalla 
A sympathetic, vivid, uncompromising portrait of 
George III, presenting that unhappy monarch in a 
new light. 


STORIES, 
by G. K. Chesterton, Wilbur Daniel Steele, 
Ludwig Lewisohn 


And many other notable features. 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


UGH WALPOLE, after a trip to the 
Continent, has returned to England. 
His new novel, “‘ The Portrait of a Man with 
Red Hair”, has recently been published. 
ALICE EDITH CLEAR is a teacher in the public 
school system of Albany, New York. She 
is a graduate of the New York State College 
for teachers and has had special work at the 
Middlebury School of English, Bread Loaf, 
Vermont. MARGERY WILLIAMS BIANCO con- 
tributes her article in celebration of Chil- 
dren’s Book Week. Her “Velveteen 
Rabbit” is already a children’s classic and 
her ‘‘ Poor Cecco”’ has been finely illustrated 
by Arthur Rackham. GAMALIEL BRAD- 
FORD’S latest series of psychographs is called 
“Wives”. Mr. Bradford takes time off 
from the writing of biography occasionally to 
giveusapoem. He is at work, in his white 
hilltop house in South Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts, on a life of Dwight L. Moody, the 
great evangelist. COREY FORD, just re- 
turned from a trip with the poet Gene Wright 
through the far west, is busily writing hu- 
morous pieces. His work is appearing in 
“College Humor”, ‘Vanity Fair’, and 
“The New Yorker’’, and a new serial of his 
will shortly commence in “Life”. R. LE 
CLERC PHILLIPS is a native of Wales now re- 
siding in New York City, where she is a free 
lance journalist. She was formerly an assist- 
ant editor with the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Company. Miss Phillips says that, un- 
like most journalists, she has never published 
a novel, and does not expect to. She adds, 
“Unless people can write stories as good as, 
say, ‘The Constant Nymph’, I think they 
ought to let novel writing alone.’”’ Three 
rousing cheers, at this remark, from all har- 
assed publishers’ readers. 
HAROLD SPEAKMAN, who writes travel 
books and illustrates them himself, has re- 


cently been married, or rather as recently as 
the Fourth of July — or was it the third? 
CHARLES NORMAN, the young poet whose 
verses are appearing in practically all the 
current magazines, has developed rapidly 
during the past year. He has determined to 
make the writing of poetry his life work and 
plans, so he says, to spend part of the winter 
in Europe. HULBERT FOOTNER, after his re- 
turn from abroad, vanished to his home near 
Baltimore, Maryland, and finished a novel. 
His ‘‘The Under Dogs” is on the autumn 
lists, and a new western story is scheduled 
for publication in the spring. WILLIAM 
McFEE’s new book of essays is called ‘‘Sun- 
light in New Granada”’. He is planning to 
indulge again this season in a series of lec- 
tures and he is meantime, in the wilds of 
Connecticut, at work on another story. 
ARTHUR MASON, like William McFee, was a 
former sailor on the high seas. Captain 
Mason is at present in Europe, and it is 
whispered that he, too, has turned from short 
fiction and is soon to give to the world a long 
story of the ways of the sea and its people. 
HERBERT FRANCIS SHERWOOD is a New 
Englander of ancient stock who for fifteen 
years was a special writer on the staff of the 
New York “Tribune”. He has contributed 
many articles on social welfare to the maga- 
zines, and holds an honorary degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts for his studies of and contributions 
to the subject of immigration. On the lec- 
ture platform he is a familiar figure. But the 
most remarkable thing about Mr. Sherwood, 
to our way of thinking, is embodied in this 
confession on his part: ‘‘I have always 
loved books so much that I never wanted to 
be a book reviewer.” 

GRANT OVERTON, now fiction editor of 
**Collier’s”, a magazine which is said to be 
coming again rapidly to the fore, still has 
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time occasionally to review books and in- 
dulge in a piece of literary journalism. 
GEORGE STERLING, of San Francisco, lately 
distinguished himself by his article on Am- 
brose Bierce in “The American Mercury”’. 
FREDERICK NIVEN’S recently published novel 
“Ellen Adair”, which has to do with the 
goings and comings of a Scotch family, has 
had an excellent press. Mr. Niven still per- 
sists in living in the wilds of Canada. JOHN 
GUNTHER, a member of the Chicago “ Daily 
News” staff in Europe, writes that he finds 
London constantly amusing, and is quite 
content to stay away from his native town in 
the midwest. Stacy V. JONES is a news- 
paper man who says that he has recently 
gone wrong along the primrose path of pub- 
licity. MARY GRAY MORRISON, who writes 
from North Scituate Beach, says that she is 
finishing a novel. We find it rather monot- 
onous to report all these people finishing 
novels when there are already so many novels 
finished; but, after all, if they are finishing 
novels we must do our contributors justice, 
mustn’t we? GLADYS BOLLMAN deposes and 
says: “I am one of the despised creatures 
called ‘movie people’. I do various experi- 
mental things in editing film, chortling as 
sadly over the ridiculousness of most films as 
anyone, but very keen on their possibilities.” 

LouISs BROMFIELD, now engaged on a mo- 
tion picture version of “ Possession”’, is still 
tinkering with the dramatic version of ‘‘ The 
Green Bay Tree”. He expects to leave for 
Europe some time in the early part of 1926 
and to remain there for several years. BAB- 
ETTE DEUTSCH has published a new volume 
of her verse under the title ‘‘Honey Out of 
the Rock”’’. It shows her maturing power as 
a poet. She is living this year near New 
York City, with her husband, Avrahm Yarm- 
olinsky, and her child. CHARLES HANSON 
TOWNE returned recently from a European 
trip, on which he was widely entertained by 
the literary folk. His latest book is “‘Se- 
lected Poems”’, which contains “‘ Manhattan”’ 
and all the verse which Mr. Towne considers 
worth preserving. His novel of society, 
“Tinsel”, will be out in February. Ros- 
ERT MALCOLM Gay is professor of English 
at Simmons College and at Boston Univer- 
He is oneof the best writers of the light 


sity. 


essay in America, as any reader of ‘‘ The At- 
lantic Monthly”’ will testify. Professor 
Gay spent last summer at the Bread Loaf 
School of English teaching contemporary 
poetry, fishing, and exploring the Vermont 
woods. HERSCHEL BRICKELL, who like a 
good many other New Yorkers began life in 
the far south, keeps fairly busy with a daily 
column about books in the New York “ Eve- 
ning Post’’ and with his duties as associate 
editor of ‘“‘The Literary Review’’, not to 
mention frequent music reviews and an 
occasional contribution on the drama. He 
ought to engage in debate with Mr. Sher- 
wood, for, although he reads at least one book 
every day, and frequently two or three, he 
declares that he persists in loving books! 

WILL H. Low, by profession an artist, is 
the author of the famous book about Steven- 
son, “‘A Chronicle of Friendships”’. He lives 
and paints in Bronxville, New York. REeEv- 
EREND CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER preached 
his farewell sermon at the West Side Unita- 
rian Church, New York, Sunday, September 
27. He has taken the position of executive 
secretary of Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, and will have charge also of 
the national society to be known as the 
Friends of Antioch in America, of which Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot is to be the president. The 
Antioch idea, which is being much discussed 
in both educational and industrial circles, is 
welcomed by many as a solution of the prob- 
lem of modern higher education. The stu- 
dents spend half their time at the college dur- 
ing the six year course, and the other half 
working in various industries and occupa- 
tions. At present the demand by employers 
for Antioch student workers far exceeds the 
supply. Mr. Potter will continue in the 
pulpit by preaching Sundays in various 
prominent churches and in college chapels. 
DOROTHEA LAWRANCE MANN, well known for 
her interviews in the Boston ‘“ Transcript” 
and for her column, ‘“‘The Book Worm”, 
occasionally finds time to lecture on current 
books and authors. MORAN TupuRY, of the 
staff of the ‘““Complete Story Magazine”, 
writes for various periodicals and is finishing 
a novel of the Civil War period. He has also 
been collecting material for the biography 
of a certain American hero. 
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OR here is such a power as 
would make the Russian 


writers famous; such characters 
as would increase Dickens’ rep- 
utation; such plots as Stevenson 
would have been proud to create, 
in this writing of to-day—by one 
of ourselves—in a style as clear 


as crystal. 


“It is not life that matters! It 
is the courage that you bring to 
it’’—that is Walpole’s keynote. 


There is no finer joy—a crackling 
fire, a wing arm chair, a shaded 
light—and a Walpole novel! 
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THE GET-ACQUAINTED EDITION SELECTED BY MR. WALPOLE AND MR. DORAN 


THE CATHEDRAL, a great 
cathedral perched on the edge of 
a rock casts a mysterious, in- 
exorable influence over the lives 
of the people below it, especially 
the family of the Archdeacon. 
There is suspense and tragedy in 
this extraordinary tale. Walpole 
in his most popular vein. 


JEREMY AND HAMLET, an 
affectionate and joyous story 
about a boy and his dog; where 
is such adventure and fear and 
hilarity as only the heart of a boy 
can know. Walpole in his 
sympathy for child life. 


FORTITUDE, this is considered 
by some readers to be Walpole’s 
masterpiece. Certain it is that 
once you commence to follow the 
fierce life of Peter Westcott you 
will read every word; from the 
fight in the inn when Peter was a 
small boy agog with life, to the 
time when years later he saw the 
rider on the lion during a storm 
on a mountain top. Here you 
feel the inner pressure of a great 
writing. Thereis no braver book 
in all literature than Fortitude. 
Walpole epitomized in the 
mind of his public. 


> A new chance to Get 


¢ v 


Of course you know Walpole! Do you 
know him at his best? Here is a special 
5-volume edition—The Get-Acquainted 
Edition—for half the regular price! 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY -« - 


price—ask promptly. 


New York City af 


THE GREEN MIRROR, 
Katherine Trenchard’s love for 
Philip Mark, and how it smashed 
the green mirror of her family. 
It is a brilliant novel that deals 
frankly with the ironies of mother 
love. Walpole chooses this 
book as his favorite to date. 


THE DARK FOREST, a love 
story out of Russia, at once awe- 
ful and beautiful. This is a book 
that you read spellbound and 
will never forget—it is so deeply 
rooted in reality. Walpole 
under the influence of Rus- 
sian mysticism. 


Acquainted 


These are books to be proud of, and that 
you will read from cover to cover. 
Only a limited number at half 


GEORGE 


7 244 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Literary Agents and Writers’ Aids 


F. M. HOLLY 
AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
MOTION PICTURE AGENT 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full information sent upon application 





OU ARE A WRITER. Don't you ever need help in 


marketing your work? 

I am aliterary adviser. For years I read for Macmillan, 
then for Doran, and then I became consulting specialist to 
them and to Holt, Stokes, Lippincott and others, for most 
of whom I have also done expert editing, helping authors to 
make their work saleable. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch with the market 


for books, short stories, articles and 
verses, and I have a special depart- | ) 
ment for plays and motion-pictures. 
The Writers’ Workshop, Inc. non ef, 
Strengthen Your Work and 
Increase Your Sales 

By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 


135 East 58 Street 
New York City 

Fee—Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
irculars on request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 
1724 Grove Avenue Richmond, Virginia 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 


Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on the 
editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street and 
Smith, and the Munsey publications. 

All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal attention. 
Send for full information. 


25 West 42d Street New York, N. Y. 


AUTHORS 


Why submit MSS. haphazard? My twenty-five years’ 

experience as author and editor, and active contact 

with publishers at your service. (See “‘Who’s Who.”) 
J. WALKER McSPADDEN 

15 Gramercy Park NEW YORK 





WRITERS’ CONSULTANT 


Rejected manuscripts made salable; assistance plot construc- 
tion; inspirational criticism; editing. Write for details. 


ELISABETH SHIELDS, 


WRITERS! 


Manuscripts criticized, revised, typed, marketed. Fifteen years’ 
experience as editor and consultant adviser to successful authors and 
leading publications. Prompt, careful work. 


PETERS WORKSHOP, 31 Landscape Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


161 Cotumbia Heights, Brooklyn. 


POETRY CRITICISM 
Careful Reading and Criticism by experienced writer. 
MRS. E. CRIGHTON 


5210 Cornell Ave. Chicago, Il. 


AUTHOR Make your manuscripts pay by hav 
ing us type, revise, criticise, an 
market them. Professional authors 

typist. Compet-nt service. Reasonable rates. Write us 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 255 Market Street, senna Pa. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
90c per Thousand Words— Professional Work 
FINGER AND PLANK 


Morgantown Pennsylvania 





MANUSCRIPT-COPYING BUREAU 


A small group of skilled typists, with literary education and 
long experience in the work. $1.00 per thousand words, includ- 


ing stationery and return postage. 
Lock Box 431 - - Berkeley, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED— LETTER-PERFECT 


75¢ per thousand words. References if desired. Book MSS. a 
specialty. Also mimeographing and text-books. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
Box 406, Pa. Ave. Sta. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Neatly and accurately typed 


Manuscripts by an Authors’ experienced 


typist, 50c per 1000 words. 
Helen E. Street, 123 N. 10th Street, Olean, N. 2. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Accuracy, Neatness, and Prompt Service Guaranteed 
70c. a thousand words 2c. a page for each carbon copy 
Return Postage Paid 
IRENE CAREY 








2512 Edina Boulevard 


AUTHORS WANTED 


To learn the big difference between ordinary typing and our 
modern method of preparing manuscript. Don’t spend anot! ve 
penny for typing until we have sent you a true specimen of « 
work. Free Introductory Offer. Write today. 


COSMOPOLITAN AUTHORS’ BUREAU 
P. O. Box 862 (Dept. A) Chicago 





Zion, Illinois 





PERSONAL LITERARY TRAINING 
Thorough Instruction in Short Story and Novel Writing. 
Analysis of Abilities. Particulars on Request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor ‘‘Collier’s Weekly” 
Author “Narrative Technique’”’ 
NEW YORK CITY 


342 MADISON AVENUE 
WRITE Club members: 
9 We assist in 


SPEAKERS, eennne aptidr i 


papers, speeches, debates. Expert scholarly service suited 
to your requirements, highly endorsed. Revision of manu- 
scripts, story and books, a specialty. 

AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 
New York 


Room 491, 500 Fifth Avenue 
Book 1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50. The Writer's 
$ Book, $2.50. Howto Writea Short Story, 65c. What 
Editors W ant, 25c. Catalogue 30 others. Also per- 
for sonal service in criticism of manuscripts and ad 


a as to markets. Correspondence invited. 
Writers 


"JAMES KNAPP REEVE 
Service Bureau for Writers. | (*Former editor of The Editor), Franklin, “hie 
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THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


The purpose of this section of THE BOOKMAN is to acquaint readers with the publishing 
activities of George H. Doran Company and their authors. 


OT so very far from Murray Hill, 
i N about a quarter of a mile as the crow 
flies — this is silly, for there are no real 
crows in Gotham—a hundred theatrical 
producers are bringing forth two hundred 
plays, each of which they hope will enable 
them to retire from active work and indulge 
a secret craving for a home at Great Neck, 
Long Island. First Night follows First 
Night in monotonous succession with the 
audiences, insincerely enthusiastic, calling 
for ‘“‘Author! Author!”’ while the manage- 
ment counts the house and alternately 
sweats and beams. There would be a sight 
for you! Were Barnum still alive, imagine 
what he would be able to do with a theatrical 
manager whose pores are circus-trained! 
But I use the phrase metaphorically. That 
is a busy, exciting part of town, that section 
bounded on the south by 34th Street and 
extending along Broadway as far as 49th 
Street on the North. Every so often comes 
along a “‘ Bat” or a “Rain” or a ‘‘ What Price 
Glory”’ and another bit of theater history is 
made. 

We on Murray Hill, we slaves of manu- 
script and servants of that driving mistress 
whose name is Literature, have a somewhat 
condescending attitude toward the theater. 
We do not entirely mean to be, but we are 
snobbish. So are the people of Broadway 
snobbish toward us. They point to Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson and Flo Ziegfeld and 
sneer: “‘These men are our claims to fame; 
these are preéminent.” And we, if we so 
far forget our dignity as to retaliate, we 
point to our own Literary favorites and say 
in what we know to be a damned superior 
voice: ‘‘What about these?’’ So the rivalry 
goes on; a friendly rivalry, fer the two pro- 
fessions are very much alike. Each has as 
its goal—popular favor—and each, falling 
short of that goal, has a perfect right to 
proclaim proudly an inner satisfaction in a 
job worth doing. 

Every so often, a play means a book, 
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whereas, thank heaven, not many books 
mean a play. Beauty in the drama and 
beauty in a novel, a biography or a book of 
travel hinge on such different things. 
See this, then. It was written by a gen- 
tleman named Walpole, and it was never 
thought of a year ago. Yet already it pos- 
sesses the glint and fire of a crystal found 
in old rocks, a timeless quality which passes 
for immortality among us dying humans. 
There are new stories, of course; and new 
plots since Shakespeare; and new songs and 
statues and tombs. For me, I want to see 
and hear and read old things most of all; to 
have it strike me fiercely, “This is true!” 
And that even though I never knew it 
before. 

But the Walpole—-I had almost for- 
gotten to quote. Read this: 

“He seemed to be in unison with the whole of 
nature, and when the road left the fields and 
dived into the heart of a common his happiness 
was complete. He stood there, his feet pressing 
in upon the rough springing turf. A lark, singing 
above him, came down as though welcoming him, 
then circled up and up and up. He raised his 
head staring into the pale faint blue until he 
seemed himself to circle up with the bird, the 
turf pressing him upwards, his hands lifting him, 
he swinging into spaceless ecstasy. Then his 
gaze fell again and swung out beyond, and — 


there was the beach, there the fringe of dusky 
wood. 


‘*He was never to be sure whether or no he had 
intended to join in the dance. He was not 
aware of more than the colour, the lights, the 
rhythm of the tune when a man like a mountain 
caught him by the arm, shouting, ‘Now we’re 
off, brother — now we’re off,’ and he was carried 
along.” 

Unconsciously the reader is carried along too . 
Carried along through the mad reckless pace 
of the dance with the deep rhythm of the 


music beating into his brain. .. . 
* * * * 


EAUTY, and more especially the beauty 
of what Mr. Wordsworth popularized 
as the Vernal Wood, prompts me to speak 
of a new novel by a man who christened 
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himself Cannor only to have his handwrit- 
ing misread and his name transformed to 
Connor. One has come to expect in a 
Ralph Connor book a deep-rooted, sensi- 
tive, almost pantheistic love for the wilds. 
Rousseau once had the same thing and 
went quite mad, poor chap. But then 
Rousseau knew no higher law than himself 
and was, all in all, rather an ass about it. 
I mean no disrespect, or rather, hardly any. 
More than any other, Major Gordon — if 
he were less well known, I should explain 
that Major Gordon is Ralph Connor and 
vice versa Major Gordon does acknowl- 
edge a higher law. It is natural in view of 
his early training and it is necessary, for the 
lack of it is the way to destruction. He 
wrote us, not long ago: 

“Imagine a man of vitality and power who has 
given and taken heavy blows in the struggle of 
human life, who finds himself cornered by forces 
he can not subdue. Suddenly he realizes that 
his back is against the wall, that no further 
retreat is possible. Spiritually, mentally and 
physically there is a last stand to be made a 


groping hold on the essentials of life. It is this 
last stand, this fighting chance that I have made 


,% 


the theme of ‘TREADING THE WINEPRESS’. 
* 7 * * 


HERE are other books, lots of them. 

And very little space left. There is SAM 
IN THE SUBURBS, a screaming book by Pelham 
Grenville Wodehouse, another modest man 
for he prefers that by his initials we shall 
know him. My own name is not so short 
but that I can sympathize. 

There is THE ELDER SISTER by Frank 
Swinnerton, a worthy successor to that 
remarkable Englishman’s YOUNG FELIX and 
his earlier NOCTURNE. And there is Albert 
Payson Terhune who comes along with a 
racy adventure story, THE RUNAWAY Bac. 
But among so many books and with so 
little room to write of them, one must be 
brief. ‘‘THE WoRLD’s” Best SHORT Sto- 
RIES, which gains its title through the fact 
that it is edited by Mr. Johnston of the New 
York World, is an answer to the many 
objectors to such anthologies. It is not 
one man’s selection but the selection of 
many, all of whom are famous editors and 
each man has chosen the best story from his 
own magazine. THE GIRL WHO CAsT OUT 
FEAR is by Dorothy Speare, who is a charm- 
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ing and talented young lady whom we sex 
these days only too seldom. She has been 
abroad during much of the last few years 
studying for opera. About all of these 


books I could write at length, but my in- 
spiration runs away when I remind myself 
that the acid test of a pica rule must he 
applied to every word I set down. 


* * * * 


OON after reading THE DAys OF FortTy- 
\J NINE by Gordon Young, I picked up a 
novel, THE GREAT WORLD by that dis- 
tinguished man who calls himself “A Gen- 
tleman With a Duster.”’ Two more dis- 
similar books could hardly be imagined for 
the first deals with the California gold-rush 
in ’49, and the second is a brilliant romance 
of Victorian England. 

Gordon Young, soon after the appearance 
of SEIBERT OF THE ISLAND, sent in this 
manuscript with hesitation and becoming 
shyness and was forthwith snowed under by 
so many telegrams and letters from a crowd 
of overworked office toilers that he pro- 
tested. In one of his notes he wrote: ‘‘ You 
people are in a fair way to make me put 
aside what modesty I have acquirei and 
assume my more youthful opinion of my- 
self.” But to me Days or ’49 will more 
than justify us, who are so hard to please. 
As a thriller, it is gorgeous; as a historical 
novel, it is fascinating, for it has not only 
the chaotic glamor of those heroic times but 
it is also authentic. Young has led the 
sort of life I have always wanted to lead; 
nomadic, adventuresome, carefree... . 
Years ago—TI still blush when I am re- 
minded of how young I am but I repeat 
years ago I discovered THE WAY OF ALL 
FLESH, was enthralled by it, and was a 
little hurt by its bitterness. That must have 
been all of three or four years back, but in 
all the reading I have since done I have 
found no other book which quite belongs 
with it. Now comes THE GREAT WORLD by 
that anonymous gentleman whose name has 
been so carefully kept secret. It is a novel as 
brilliant as his famous MIRRoRs, as highly 
polished, as deeply reflective. England is 
his theme, England and the passionate love 
which she inspires. It opens in the year 
Gladstone became Prime Minister for the 
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fourth time, and closes with the storm of 
post-war uncertainty. But the pulse that 
beats throughout the book and links the 
serene sternness of the past with modern 
softness is the conviction that ‘‘ England 
must live!” 

Henry Beston, a wanderer and self-con- 
fessed romantic, has written A BOoK OF 
GALLANT VAGABONDS well calculated to fill 
the most smugly complacent with nostalgic 
longings. In fact a prophetic soul here 
protested: ‘‘But he’ll have us all running 
away!” I doubt that, for the truly gallant 
vagabond is rare. ‘‘’Tisn’t life as matters, 
lad,”” said the old man in Hugh Walpole’s 
FORTITUDE, “‘It’s the courage you bring to 
it.” This tale of six adventurers who had 


the vision which leads to romance and the 
courage to follow that vision makes a book 
as thrilling as the wildest fantasy. 


* * * * 


O the lover of biography, this month is 
afruitful one. And perhaps its choicest 
offering is the pair of books that deal with 
the greatest of all short story writers, Anton 
Tchekhov. LETTERS TO HIS FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS is a selection of the most significant 
made from some 1900 gathered together and 
published in Russia. From the boy of six- 
teen who explained to his little brother the 
difference between true humility and false 
to the man of forty four who, six days 
before his tragically early death, wrote hope- 
fully to his sister of his plans for the future, 
a spirit is revealed so rare in its wisdom and 
simplicity, in its gay good humor, its un- 
flaggin. courage and its humanity, that one 
can say with a prominent literary critic 
who read the book: ‘‘I feel | love the man.” 
Tchekhov’s letters to Olga Knipper have 
an equal though different kind of value. 
They are less representative of the varied 
aspects of his life and thought, more inten- 
sive and emotional. He met her six years 
before his death, and married her three 
years before. In the last stages of con- 
sumption, he was forced to spend most of 
his time in the south of Russia. As one of 
the most important members of the Moscow 
Art Theatre her work kept her at the 
capital. Their correspondence covers in 
detail the long periods of separation. 


Several years ago E. F. Benson wrote a 
book called OUR FAMILY AFFAIRS in which 
he described with humor and tenderness the 
background against which he spent his happy 
childhood. The new book about his family 
affairs is called MOTHER. She steps out of 
that compact group of which she was the 
keystone and the beauty of her spirit is 
recorded by her son whose appreciation is 
deepened but not exaggerated by the fact 
that he is her son. He found her story in 
the little books in which she had set down 
her thoughts since long before her mar- 
riage. ‘‘I brought these little books down 
here one spring,”’ he writes, ‘“‘and by reading 
and re-reading them learned more than I 
had ever known about her joys and sadnesses, 
her fears and her courage.” 

Another biography of importance is John 
Drinkwater’s PILGRIM OF ETERNITY — the 
life of George Gordon, Lord Byron. The 
centenary of Byron’sdeath hasserved to bring 
the author of Don Juan more prominently 
than ever before the public eye. 

And to complete the biographical mate- 
rial, there is Dr. Joseph Collins’s book about 
biographies. With his challenging THE 
Doctor LooKsS AT LITERATURE he placed 
himself in the ranks of those whose literary 
judgments must be taken into account. 
Now THE Doctor LOOKS AT BIOGRAPHY. 
The book is a comprehensive survey of recent 
biographies and autobiographies of signifi- 
cance. 


Gk FE Se 


HICH of us in childhood has not been 
thrilled by the athletes, and super- 
beings, who decorated the pages of popular 
boys’ books, thoseever-cheery, ever-beautiful, 
ever-triumphant heroes? I fear that their 
type is somewhat passé and that the chil- 
dren of today’s generation might pass them 
by with a lifted eyebrow or even with com- 
plete disregard. But Corey Ford has un- 
earthed them, dressed them up in shining 
suits of parody and presents them in THREE 
ROUSING CHEERS — still cheery, still beau- 
tiful and triumphant — and alive with the 
spirit of nonsense. And Gluyas Williams 
has provided drawings of inspired idiocy. 
ALAN RINEHART. 
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THINK that the reader of religious books 

will agree with me that one of the out- 
standing features of present day religious 
biography is its humanism. We are getting 
well: into a third stage in these studies. In 
the first stage the characters were clothed 
with a reverence which was mechanica! and 
it was next to impossible to see them in their 
true worth. Then some brave souls made 
the discovery that after all the Bible char- 
acters were men of flesh and blood. But 
to-day we know better than that. They 
were not alone men of flesh and blood, they 
were men of personality and personality can 
never be explained by material substances. 

© *~ « * 

AKE a number of recent books of note. 

There is Prof. Robertson’s THE MOTHER 
oF Jesus. Under the first treatment she is 
covered with tradition and crowned with a 
halo— a painted saint upon a painted back- 
ground. Under the second she is dismissed 
with the words, “‘She is but a woman and is 
entitled only to consideration as a woman.” 
Under the third study as Prof. Robertson 


portrays here she is a living personality, a 
bundle of love, of hopes and fears. Her 
heart leaps up when she finds that she is to 


mother the Christ. But it drops when she 
considers how she will face the suspicious 
villagers. And it is no small problem to 
make the proper adjustment in her own 
family. 

T. R. Glover’s PAUL OF TARSUS is another 
example of this. He tries to uncover the 
personality of the apostle. He is no longer 
a chessman but an individual fired by a 
great vision. Instead of being the cool think- 
ing philosopher Dr. Glover finds that Paul’s 
mystical side at times entirely outweighed 
his intellectual. He had experiences which 
can not be explained in intellectual terms. 


He was 2 living personality. 


7. * - * 


N a previous article in this department 
we gave space to Livingstone’s THE MAs- 
TER’S LIFE. That is a volume of realistic 
biography and yet the author has taken his 
material from the gospels. He uses the art of 
the story teller in making recorded conversa- 
tions and incidents stand out. The result is a 
fascinating book on the life of Jesus. 


Robert Norwood’s volume of verse THE 
MODERNISTs is entitled to consideration with 
these others. In delightful lines he causes 
to pass before our eyes, Moses, Pharaoh’s 
daughter, Naaman, Vashti, Pilate’s wife and 
others, and they are all modernists. But it 
required the pen of the poet to show us the 
souls of these characters. 


2 &.<3 


MONG volumes of practical help to min- 
isters nothing has been announced in 
recent years of the same interest and im- 
portance as DORAN’S MINISTER’S MANUAL. 
At the first glance the book would seem to 
cover for preachers a ground similar to that 
of the annuals for Sunday school teachers. 
In reality there is a far greater idea back of 
the book. It does provide a preaching 
program for every Sunday in the year. 
Themes for discussion are given with con- 
siderable other very usable material. There 
are sermon briefs, illustrations, talks to 
children and other features. But by the 
inclusion of blank pages it is possible for 
the minister to work his own ideas in the 
themes. What really is accomplished is that 
the preacher is put on a preaching program 
which covers a year. He is given a far view 
of his task and each Sunday’s preaching is 
tied up with the larger plan. 


S £2 


IRBY PAGE is continuing his war 
against war in his newest book, just 
coming from the press, AN AMERICAN PEACE 
Pouicy. He belongs with those who believe 
that another great war will probably mean 
the death of our civilization and has passed 
through the stage of protest and considers, 
in this book, the agencies which are actually 
promoting world peace with suggestions for 
a positive American policy. 


* * a * 


ATHRINE R. LOGAN, author of THE 
CALL OF THE UPPER ROAD, has given us 
another volume which she calls THE UPPER 
ROAD OF VISION. Filled with the philosophy 
and wit which calls folk from the low lands 
to the higher plain of vision, it will find 

plenty of enthusiastic readers. 

WILLIAM H. LEACH. 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


F quite as much concern to the reader 

of religious books as are subject, title, 
and author, is the spirit of the author as he 
approaches his subject. In the opening 
chapter of ‘‘ Faith and Success” (Doubleday, 
Page) Basil King writes, ‘‘If I am to write on 
Faith in its relation to success I must do so 
out of my own experience. Where one’s 
experience is small the task becomes a daring 
one. In any case, it must be one which no 
sané man would ever undertake of his own 
accord or without the urging of some friendly 
authority. . . . There are many much abler 


human saint’’ 


HE LIfE OF HENRY B. 

WRIGHT, by George Stewart, Jr., 
tells the fascinating life story of the man 
who “for twenty-four years was the 
strongest influence for Christian living 
of any man of his day among the under- 
graduates of Yale.’’ His ideals of living, 
his remarkable ability to help others 
with personal problems, his genius for 
friendship, crowded his life with dra- 
matic incident. ‘His whole personality 
was illumined by the lamp of the Spirit, 
and his biography accurately reflects the 
beauty of his mind and heart,” writes 
William Lyon Phelps. (Cloth, $3.00) 


a8. ©. 8. Pat. ore. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS €ssivma? 


347 Madison Avenue VW 


New York City 
The Business Man of Syria 
By Charles Francis Stocking, E. M- 
and William Wesley Totheroh, 
A. M., LL. D. 

A book for Christian 
business men that is in- 
spiring thousandsinthe 
business world today. 


50 DeLuxe, $5.00 Postage 15c- 
Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 





Frontispiece, cloth, $3. 
THE MAESTRO COMPANY, 


than I who can elaborate from theory. All 
that remains for me is to make a faulty 
record of what, in the matter of Faith and 
its Success, I have tried to prove as fact.” 
In the atmosphere of those opening words one 
turns to further chapters with assurance of 
finding a spirit and a treatment which’ will 
lead to reward. The chapters are on “ Faith 
and Our Common Needs; Our Common 
Needs and God’s Way of Meeting Them; 
God’s Way of Meeting Them and Our 
Way of Meeting Him; Our Way of Meeting 
Him and a New Human Faculty; A New 
Human Faculty and a Wider View of Work; 
A Wider View of Work and the Struggle 
Upward; The Struggle Upward and the 
Lights Along the Way; The Lights Along the 
Way and the Pinnacle of Success”’. 


To have heard Dr. George A. Gordon 
preach many times; to have sat in one of the 
pews of the Old South Church of Boston 
enthralled by the spiritual power and the 
clear logic of Dr. Gerdon; and then to be 
allowed to read the absorbing, intimate, 
informal autobiography of the man is the 
rare good fortune of the reviewer. ‘‘My 
Education and Religion” (Houghton Mifflin) 
‘concerns itself with the two great elements 
of vital growth named in the title, but also 
presents a very complete and moving picture 
cf Dr. Gordon’s life, and is full of the rich 
personality of the writer of humor as well 
as of wisdom.”’ In Dr. Gordon’s own words, 
his purpose is to invite the reader ‘‘to a 
knoll — not a mountain, not even a hill, but 
a knoll — and to ask him to look up with 
me at some of the permanent forces and 
splendors that guide, make and bless human 
life.”’ 


In mentioning ‘‘The Life of Henry B. 
Wright” (Association Press) by George 
Stewart, Jr., one cannot escape the words of 
Dr. John R. Mott in the foreword: “‘In this 
dynamic biography we trace the career of 
a man who resolutely, consistently, and 


sacrificially made the touchstone of his life 
(Continued on page XLIII) 
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Religious Books of Recent Issue 








By MRs. 


edge of New Testament Greek. 
descend into the commonplace 


bringing out the truth. 


18mo, 732 pages 





The Centenary 
Translation of the New Testament 


H. B. MONTGOMERY 


The author has rendered a great service to Christian knowledge and devotion, making the Four 
Gospels and the life and words of Jesus a new revelation, particularly to those who have no know!l- 


Colloquial Greek is here rendered into colloquial English, yet in a dignified style that does not 


The clearness of type and the illuminating headings as well as the phraseology are all helpful in 


Cloth edition, red edges, $1.00 net 
De luxe edition, limp leather, $2.50 net 








The Door That Has 
No Key 


By BERNARD C. CLAUSEN, D.D. 
Sermons for Real Americans 


Each chapter is an enlivening breath from the 
hills, surprising in freshness, full of wholesomeness 
and vigor. In discussing some real big questions for 
Christien Americans, the author seeks the channel 
of honest fairness between the cowardice that would 
say only pleasant things, and the partisanship 
which takes those from whom it differs at their 


worst. $1.25 net 


Borrowed Axes 
By RUSSELL H. CONWELL, D.D., LL.D. 


Sermons of Common Sense by the Author of 
“ Acres of Diamonds” 


The varied life and large human interests of 
Doctor Conwell are evident in all tha* he does 
These ten sermons are of his best. They are not 
theological studies, but outpourings of a soul full of 
the practical social concern of the Gospel. $1.25 net 


Merry-Go-Round 


By MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 


A pilgrim’s progress through mission fields around 
the world is contained in this book of stories, pro- 
grams for special occasions, activity outlines, 
memory hymns and Bible verses, handwork, 
posters, games. Sufficient material for 45 sessions 
in any society or church school. 

Designed for use in all departments from primary to 
senior, inclusive. Illustrated with drawings from 
the author’s own pen. $1.50 net 


The Monuments and the 
Old Testament 


By IRA MAURICE PRICE, Ph.D. 


New Rewritten Edition with Maps and 
New Illustrations 


The value of this work is proved by the steady 
sale during a quarter of a century. The book in its 
present form has been rewritten from cover to 
cover. A host of new illustrations have been added, 
among them a dozen maps. As the title indicates, 
the aim is to bring together information on the Old 
Testament afforded by excavations and decipher- 
ment of the records of the old world of Western Asia 
and Egypt. Profusely illustrated. $2.50 net 


Worship in Drama 
By CHARLES ARTHUR BOYD 


A Manual of Methods and Material for Young 
People and their Leaders. The book is divided into 
two parts, one stating the Why and How of religious 
drama by young people, the other giving the What 
in the form of five Biblical dramas, two missionary 
pageants, and two pageants for special days. The 
book will be found practical in its suggestions. 

$1.60 net 


Making a Missionary 
Church 


By STACY R. WARBURTON 


The book takes its inception from the need of a 
comprehensive and unified missionary plan for the 
whole church, and goes at once into the heart of the 
problem —the training of the pastor and of all church 
leaders, and the development of living missionary 
interest and activity in every department. $1.75 net 


If your bookstore can not supply these books, 
they may be ordered from the publisher 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


and the controlling factor in every choice or 
decision, What is the mind of Christ? What 
is the Will of God? . . . The most fascinat- 
ing thing about Henry Wright — revealed 
on almost every page of this record — was 
his marvelous capacity for friendship. 

No religious worker, whether layman or 
clergyman, who desires to do a truly creative 
work, can afford to miss the spell of this 
transparent and communicative life. . 
The author has brought before us a living, 
working, triumphant, contagious personal- 
ity.” 


“The Religion of Yesterday and Tomor- 
row” (Houghton Mifflin) by Kirsopp Lake, 
professor of early Christian history in 
Harvard University, contains chapters on 
“Catholicism, Protestantism, the Theologi- 
cal Storm in the Nineteenth Century, and the 
Real Division in Modern Protestantism”’; 
and discusses under ‘‘Tomorrow”’, ‘Faith, 
the Bible, and the Creeds; God and Prayer; 
Jesus; and The Prvebable Results of the 
Clash of Parties.” This combination of a 
review of the past, an examination into the 
present, and a look into the future is the 
more important because of the eminence of 
“he author as one of the leading religious 
thinkers of today. There is clear thinking 
and fine expression on every page of this 
decidedly notable and opportune publication. 
It does not matter how far the reader is 
able to go along with Professor Lake. The 
book should be read by every student of 
modern religious trends interested in the 
future of Christian forces. 


An introduction to the history of the 
Unitarian Movement appears in “Our 
Unitarian Heritage’ (Beacon Press) by 
Earl Morse Wilbur, president of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry. There 
are six main divisions in the book, each with 
a number of chapters. The divisions are: 
“Christianity Before Unitarianism; Scat- 
tered Pioneers of Unitarianism in Europe; 
Unitarianism in Poland; Unitarianism in 
Transylvania; Unitarianism in England; 
Unitarianism in America”. The book is 
purposely elementary in treatment, being 


designed for young people in their later 
(Continued on page XLV) 
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— New — 
BIOGRAPHIE 


The Man Christ Jesus 


By W. J. DAWSON 


HERE is a peculiar charm and inter- 

est in all biographies of great men, 
but the biography of the greatest man of 
all history has an unequalled dramatic 
appeal. Read this stirring and artistic 
portrait by a master of the English 
language. 


New York Times: ‘‘ The high mood of 
creation in which The Man Christ 
Jesus was written has given it a special 
vitality, and an unusual sense of liv- 
ingness. . . . A spiritual portraiture, 
reverent and wide-horizoned.”’ 


Boston Transcript: ‘“‘A portrait of 
extraordinary power and appeal.”’ 


Illustrated. Price $3.00 


Cardinal Newman 
By BERTRAM NEWMAN 


N introduction to the life and writings 
dl of the famous Victorian. 

Bertram C. A. Windle, author and scien- 
list, writes in the Commonweal: ‘*‘I have 
had extreme delight in reading this book. 
Mr. Newman is steeped in the literature 
of the period. He sees the Oxford of that 
day and the position of things-in the 
Anglican establishment with perfect 
clearness.” 

Price $2.00 


The Life and Letters 
of William Reed 
Huntington 


By JOHN WALLACE SUTER 
HE biography of one of the great 
leaders of nineteenth century Protes- 
tantism. 
Charles Lewis Slattery, D.D., Bishop 
Coadjutor of Massachusetts: ‘‘I hope that 
this book will have a wide reading and 
carry on the infiuence of the great man 
about whom it is written.” 


Illustrated.. Price $5.06 


At All Book Poa 
THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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A Literary Event—the Publication of 


PAUL OF TARSUS 


By T. R. GLOVER, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 


Author of ‘Poets and Puritans,” “‘The Pilgrims,” “The Jesus of History,” etc. 


The ripe scholarship, keen historical perception, and vigorous style of Dr. Glover are at their 
best in this study of Paul. The volume is acclaimed as essential to all who would have the best 
possible understanding of the Great Apostle and his times. One cannot afford to miss those 
remarkable chapters on ‘The Human Paul,"” ‘‘ The Love of Christ,”’ and “Consummation.” 
The British Weekly says: ‘‘ If the Churches in 1925 could send a messenger and interpreter to the 


age of St. Paul, they might well commission Dr. Glover.” 


THE MASTER LIFE 


The Story of Jesus for Today 
W. P. Livingstone 


Unsurpassed in dramatic presentation of the life 
and works of Jesus, particularly his contacts with 
friends, inquirers and enemies. 


With map. Net, $2.50 


TO CHRIST THROUGH 
EVOLUTION 


Louis Matthews Sweet, $.T.D., Ph.D. 


This outstanding book combines wide knowledge 
of the scientific data with a thorough philosophical 
and theological training. 


Net, $2.50 


THE USE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT IN THE LIGHT OF MOD- 
ERN KNOWLEDGE 


Prof. John Edgar McFadyen, M.A., D.D. 


Reverence for the old, knowledge of the new, and 
the spirit of the inquirer, distinguish this informing 


book. 
Net, $2.00 


THROUGH ETERNAL SPIRIT. 


A Study of Hebrews, James and I Peter 
Prof. Joseph F. McFadyen, M.A. 


We study these books first to find their meaning 
for the first century; then to find their meaning for 


today. 
Net, $2.00 


A LITERARY GUIDE TO THE 
BIBLE 


Prof. Laura H. Wild 


A book on the Bible as belles lettres based on 
thorough historical knowledge. A high authority 
declares it to be “by far the best book in its field.” 


Revised edition. Net, $2.00 


Net, $2.00 


AN AMERICAN PEACE POLICY 
Kirby Page 


Believing that another war might be the *‘‘« emetery 
of civilization,"’ Mr. Page sums up the present situa- 
tion, and offers a practical program for outlawing war. 


Net, $1.00 


THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 
Arthur Mee 


A masterpiece of Bible arrangement for children, 
without repetitions, genealogies, and unsuitable 
passages. 


Seventy superb illustrations 
Net, $3.00 


THE UPPER ROAD OF VISION 
Kathrine Logan 


A splendid inspirational book, strong in appeal and 
rich in literary quality. A companion volume to ‘““The 
Call of the Upper Road.” A rare gift book. 


Decorated jacket. Net, $1.35 


DORAN’S MINISTERS 
MANUAL 


Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D.D. 


A Study and Pulpit Guide for the 
Calendar Year 


Suggestive material for the minister for the entire 
year; sermon outlines, Scripture, prayers, illustra- 
tions, children’s sermons, notes on Sunday school 
lessons, etc. An invaluable aid to preachers. 


Net, $2.00 


FINDING GOD IN BOOKS 
Rev. W. L. Stidger, D.D. 


In this volume Dr. Stidger discusses with remark- 
able originality the spiritual significance of fourteen 
volumes of current literature. 


Net, $1.75 


At your Religious Book Store 


130,08) 244 MADISON AVENUE 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK 
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teens, but it is an important contribution 
for the general reader of church histories. 


Another volume of special interest to 
Unitarians, but not by any means limited to 
them, is ‘‘The Liberal Gospel’ (Beacon 
Press) as set forth in the writings of William 
Ellery Channing, edited by Charles H. 
Lyttle, Th.D., professor of church history 
in the Meadville Theological School. There 
is a stirring interpretation of Channing, 
followed by a collection of great passages 
from the writings of this acknowledged leader 
of the Liberal movement in New England 
Congregationalism which resulted in the 
formation of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 


One approaches ‘‘The Lost Gospel” 
(Scribner) by Arthur Train with more than 
normal interest. Mr. Train has of course 
established himself as a mighty writer of 
novels, stories, and essays; but some years 
ago he trekked into the realm of ‘‘ The Lost 
Gospel’, published originally as a magazine 
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this reprint, and here it is in book form. 
This most intriguing and imaginative story 
does not contain the Lost Gospel (the papy- 
rus was burned as eager eyes were about to 
learn its secrets) but it does offer a vehicle 
for telling a story of the ministry of Christ. 


““Have we lost the secret of hew to live?” 
is the headline on the jacket of ‘Standing 
Up” (Revell) by Frederick A. Atkins. 
There are chapters “On Putting First 
Things First; on Being Less than One’s 
Best; On Seeing the Best in People; On 
Religion and Friendship; On Making Chris- 
tians Christians’’ — sixteen chapters in all, 
dealing with the various phases of living. 
This is not a pessimistic book, as the staring 
headline would lead us to believe, but it 
raises the question of how easy it is for us to 
lose the secret of how to live if we do not 
watch out continually and follow the way 
of Christ. “Standing Up” is not in any 
sense a great book or a startling one, but 
its theme is one to make the reader pause 
and give thought to his manner of living. 





article. Public demand seemed to require 





—W. J.C. 





Who Shall Command Thy Heart? 
By Dr. Thomas Hall Shastid 


HE tale of a financier who wanted to build a fifty- 
four story business house with a church on top. 


—o 


This wonderful man had as powerful an influence over 
others as had Theodore Roosevelt; his call to a noble life 
was clear and persistent; yet, through a great temptation, 
he fell: the story runs on to a strange and thrilling climax. 
A strong, fearless, unconventional book. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00 
cw 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Simon of Cyrene 


‘A distinct and valuable addition to the polite literature 
of this generation."’ — New York Telegraph. 


Price, postpaid, $3.00 


Georce Wanr, Publisher , Ann Arbor, Michigan 


ALL BOOKS BY ALL PUBLISHERS FOR SALE 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 


offered here. 


F modern first editions two which seem 

to be most in demand are A. E. Hous- 
man’s ‘‘A Shropshire Lad”’ and A. A. Milne’s 
“When We Were Very Young’’. The 
former, dated 1896, is sought by every col- 
lector of ‘‘modern firsts’. Prices have 
constantly soared in the last two or three 
years, and what is probably the finest copy 
known, uncut and unopened, has recently 
been acquired at private sale by John C. 
Eckel of Philadelphia, the bibliographer of 
Dickens. Six months ago an English dealer 
offered a copy of the book in his catalogue 
for £40. Mr. Eckel cabled for it, but was 
too late. The dealer afterward wrote Mr. 
Eckel that he had sixteen cables from Amer- 
ica for the book, but in the light of his later 
find Mr. Eckel is as well pleased that he did 
not get it. Even at the price of $250 his 
copy would be considered a bargain. 


Amy Lowell’s books and manuscripts, 
which went to Harvard under the terms of 
her will, are being examined by Miss Tucker 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 
completed. First editions — Gonswiogien, family and 
town histories furnished. ack-numbers of all magazines 


lied. No charge or obligation for this service. 
“Wosasiotive circulars free on request. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


500 Fifth Avenue Dept. B. New York 





advertised or mentioned in this issue, or 
any book in print, supplied at wt 
store prices. Will send C. O. D. 
Postage paid everywhere. Orders 
filled promptly. Send for free copy 

OOKS OF THE MONTH” maga- 
zine-catalogue. 


AMERICAN Aamaky SERVICE 
500 Sth Avenue, Dept. B New York 


All these dealers invite correspondence. 


and Mrs. Milner of the library staff, in 
consultation with Charles E. Goodspeed, 
selected by Miss Lowell’s literary executor, 
Mrs. Russell. They will ultimately be 
housed in a rcom which it is expected will 
become ‘‘a place for lovers and practitioners 
of verse as an expression of feeling or ex- 
perience’. The library is to take whatever 
it needs and wants, and very naturally 
has taken all tiie manuscripts, and the books 
which contain autograph inscriptions or 
annotations. Miss Lowell made provision 
for future additions, so that the ‘‘Amy 
Lowell Collection of Books and Manuscripts”’ 
will form one of the group of special col- 
lections which Harvard is making and which 
will be of inestimable value to the student of 
literature in the future. 


Harvard’s Milton collection is now the 
second largest in the world, and the additions 
made to it during the past year are the most 
important since the Ticknor bequest in 1885. 
The great acquisition of the year was the 
copy of the first edition of ‘‘Comus”’, a 
gift made in memory of Lionel de Jersey 
Harvard, ’15 (a lineal descendant of John 
Harvard), who lost his life in the war. 
The ‘‘Comus”’ has a special value for having 
come from the collection at Ludlow Castle, 
where the masque was first performed. 
Harvard’s most precious Milton item, how- 
ever, despite the auction record of $9,200 for 
the Huntington copy of “‘Comus”, is 4a 
Milton autograph in the ‘‘ Album Amicorum’’ 
which came to the library in the Charles 
Sumner bequest of 1874. Milton’s entr) 
contains three lines beside the signatur: 
The only serious rival to Harvard in Mi 
toniana is the British Museum, yet consta! 
additions may bring Harvard ahead. 
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Harvard is particularly fortunate in having 
loyal supporters who are constantly finding 
out what the library needs in its several col- 
lections and helping to fill these gaps. In 
the department of chap books Harvard had a 
finecollection, but it was woefully weak in the 
children’s books published by Newbery, the 
old London publisher. A collection of about 
800 children’s books made by Charles Welsh 
of the publishing house of D. C. Heath and 
Company contained many of these missing 
numbers. After Mr. Welsh’s death the col- 
lection went to Mr. Heath, and was sold re- 
cently to a Boston bookseller. Percival 
Merritt, ’82, who has long been gathering 
children’s books, bought the lot, and upon 
learning that Harvard had been trying to 
secure them, generously presented all but a 
few of the Newbery titles to his alma mater. 
Not to be outdone, the bookseller, Mr. Good- 
speed, added some choice items from his own 
collection to take the place of the missing 
ones. Among Miss Lowell’s books were 
many juvenile publications, some of them as- 
sociated with her own childhood. They in- 
cluded a complete series of the Rollo books, 
which will go into the special collection. 





AUTOGRAPHS 





ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
f celebrities of all nations bought and sold. Send for price lists 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 


154 West 88th St., New York City. 
Publisher THE COLLECTOR. $1. Established 1887. 
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THAT BOOK YOU WANT 


We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 

FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England 





ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS 
15th to 20th CENTURY 


Interesting catalogue mailed free 


HOWES, Bookseller St. Leonards-on-Sea, England 





International Antiquaria at (Menno Hertzberger) 
Singel 364, Amsterdam 
ge stock of old and rare books. Catalogues regularly issued and to 
ad on application. Catalogue No. 28 Bibliography and Typogra 
No. 27 Old medical books Botany No 30 Incunabula [6th 
tury books. List No. 49 Erasmania. No. 55 Grotiana 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Fiction 


Prairie, by Walter J. Muilenburg [Viking] 

William, by E. H. Young [Harcourt] 

The Happy Failure, by Solita Solano [Putnam 

Free, by Elizabeth Irons Folsom [ Macaulay] 

The Gilded Rose, by May Christie [Putnam] 

At the Sign of The Goat and Compass, by Martin Armstrong 
[Harper]. 

1 Fountain Sealed, by Anne Dougles Sedgwick [Houghton] 

Across the Moon, by Hamish Macleod [Liveright ]. : 

Wild Harvest, A Novel of Transition Days in Oklahoma, by John 
M. Oskison [Appleton] 

The Thousand and Second Night, An Arabesque, by Frank Heller, 
trans. by Edwin Bjérkman [Crowell] 

The Fourth Norwood, by Robert E. Pinkerton [Reilly] 

Bindon Parva, by George A. Birmingham [Bobbs] 

Mellowing Money, by Francis Lynde [Scribner] 

Three Women of Annam, by Cl. Chivas-Baron, trans. by Faith 
Chipperfield [Frank-Maurice]. 

The Penciled Frown, by James Gray [Scribner] 

The Reluctant Duchess, by Alice Duer Miller [Dodd] 

Sea Lavender, by Sidney Floyd Gowing [Holt } 

Soames Green, by Margaret Rivers Larminie [Houghton] 

Mad Marriage, by George Gibbs [ Appleton]. 

Craig Kennedy on the Farm, by Arthur B. Reeve [Harper]. 

John Macnab, by John Buchan [Houghton] 

Meadowlark Basin, by B. M. Bower [Little } 

The Rip Tide, and Other Stories, by Elsie Kendrick [Stratford] 

Sycamore Bend: Population 1,300, by Frazier Hunt [Harcourt } 

A Lady of New Orleans, by Edwina Levin MacDonald [Ma- 
eaulay ] 

The Shop Beautiful, A Two-fold Tale, by C. R. Allen [Warne]. 

The Unhurrying Chase, by H. F. M. Prescott [Dodd] 

The Secret of Chimneys, by Agatha Christie [Dodd]. 

Parade, A Novel of New York Society, by Emily Post [Funk] 

Captain Salvation, by Frederick William Wallace [Minton] 

The Pit-Prop Syndicate, by Freeman Wills Crofts [Seltzer } 

Stand By, by Carolyn Cox [Harper ] 

Canyon Gold, by Arthur Preston Hankins [Macaulay ]. 

Dulcarnon, by Henry Milner Rideout [Duffield] 

The Kiss and Queue, and Other Stories, by Isabel Anderson [Four 
Seas} 

Hulings’ Quest, by MeCready Huston [Scribner] 


Art 


The Way to Sketch, Notes on the Essentials of Landscape Sketch- 
ing; Particular Reference Being Made to the Use of Water- 
Colour, by Vernon Biake [Oxford]. 


Biography and Memoirs 


Lewis Miller, by Ellwood Hendrick [Putnam]. 

Memories of Forty-eight Years’ Serrice by General Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien [Dutton]. 

A Prime Minister and His Son, From the Correspondence of the 
3rd Earl of Bute and of Lt.-General the Hon. Sir Charles 
Stuart, K.B., ed. by the Hon. Mrs. E. Stuart Wortley, C.B.E. 
[Dutton]. 

Hesketh Prichard, D.S.O., M.C., by Eric Parker [Dutton]. 

A Sheaf of Memories, by Frank Scudamore [Dutton] 


Education 


A First Book in Education, by Louis E. Heinmiller, Pd.D. 
[Century] 

The Home and School Idea in Education, by Raymond E, 
Manchester [Banta]. 


Essays and Literary Studies 


Prose and Poetry of the Revolution, ed. by Frederick C. Prescott 
and John H. Nelson [Crowell]. 

Negro Poetry in America, by Lena Beatrice Morton [Stratford] 

A Bibliography of Samuel Johnson, by William Prideaux Court- 
ney and David Nichol Smith, a reissue of the edition of 1915 
illustrated with facsimiles [Oxford]. 

The Chrysalis of Romance, Being the Whimsical Essays of Inez 
G. Howard [Los-Angeles: Times-Mirror Press]. 

The Literatures of Greece and Israel in the Renaissance, by Rev. 
Francis B. Denio, D.D. [Stratford]. 

The Sunny Side, by A. A. Milne [Dutton] 

Adventures in Life and Letters, by Michael Monahan [Frank- 
Maurice}. 


War and International Affairs 


The Dawes Plan in the Making, by Rufus C. Dawes, with a 
foreword by Frank O. Lowden [Bobbs] 

The Economic Consequences of Sterling Parity, by John Maynerd 
Keynes (Harcourt? 

The Doughboys’ Book, by Carty Ranck [Stratford] 
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(Continued from page XXV) 

Putnam’s are bringing out ‘‘The Soul of 
Wit” edited by George Rostrevor Hamilton 
and containing about five hundred of the 
best verse epigrams from the early seven- 
teenth century up to the present day. Read- 
ers of THE BOOKMAN will be particularly 
interested in the cross section of American 
poetry presented in ‘‘ The Bookman Anthol- 
ogy of Verse’”’ Second Series, edited by John 
Farrar (Doran). It gives an intimate picture 
of the poets along with examples of some of 
their best work. 


THE Best Poems or 1925. L. A. G. Strong, 


editor. Small, Maynard. 

a WORLD’s” Best SHORT STORIES OF 1925. 

oran, 

LOVE STORIES OLD AND NEw. Ernest Rhys and 
C. A. Dawson-Scott, editors. Appleton. 

THE Best CONTINENTAL SHORT STORIES. 1924-— 
1925. Richard Eaton, editor. Small, Maynard. 

THE Best COLLEGE SHORT STorIES. H. T. 
—, and H. C. Baker, editors. Strat- 
ord. 

THE BEST FRENCH SHORT STORIES OF 1924-1925. 
Richard Eaton, editor. Small, Maynard. 

WoRLpD’s Best SHoRT STORIES. Konrad Ber- 
eovici. Stratford. 


Humor 


LUCK and Luck” is Robert Benchley’s 

latest contribution to the world’s humor 
(Holt). The publisher explains the title 
by saying that it was impossible to find a 
title which would cover this collection of 
‘‘inaecurate scientific discussions, little home- 
talks, slightly drunken essays, and just plain 
kidding”’ so they decided to evade the issue 
entirely. This is by no means a novel idea 
— any one who will check a list of the names 
of his friends against the definitions of proper 
names in the back of an unabridged diction- 
ary will note that most parents adopt the 
same course in naming their offspring. Elmer 
Davis in ‘‘Friends of Mr. Sweeney”’ (Mc- 
Bride) relates the farcial adventures of an 
earnest soul in quest of a good time. 


THe Famity ALBuM. Arthur “Bugs” Baer. 


A. and C. Boni. 

THREE ROUSING CHEERS FOR THE ROLLO Boys!!! 
Corey Ford. Doran. 

MANY LAUGHS FOR MANY Days. Irvin S. Cobb. 


Doran. 
P. G. Wodehouse. 


SAM IN THE SUBURBS. Doran. 


Music 


OVEMBER’S list of books for the 
music-lover is unusually large: Percy 
A. Scholes, the noted English music critic, 
is the author of ‘‘ The Appreciation of Music”’ 
(Oxford). He deals especially with Bach, 


LOOKING AHEAD WITH THE PUBLISHERS 


Handel, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven 
with a final chapter on some composers since 
Beethoven. What makes the book of 
particular interest is his description of the 
practical possibilities of the player piano 
as an aid in musical education. 

‘‘A Thousand and One Nights of Opera’”’ 
by Frederick H. Martens (Appleton) covers 
fifteen hundred operas and ballets. Nellie 
Melba, that wonderful prima donna of 
Oscar Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera 
points@the road to the aspiring singer in 
“How to Sing” (Holt). The recently 


awakened appreciation of the magnificent 
music of the carillon is reflected by ‘‘ Carillon 
Music and Singing Towers of the Old World 
by William Gorham Rice 


and the New” 

(Dodd, Mead). 
Ten of the poems of ‘“‘ The Janitor’s Boy” 

by that child prodigy Nathalia Crane have 

been set to music by Frances E. Friedman 
and will be published as the ‘‘ Nathalia Crane 

Song Book” (Seltzer). The composer, too, 

is youthful —- just out of her teens — but 

Nathalia though a veteran poet of about 

three years standing is only twelve. Most 

child geniuses are dreadful prigs but they say 
that Nathalia is just a nice little girl with an 
unexplainable talent. 

How Music GrREw. Ethel Peyser and Marion 
Bauer. Putnam. 

THE LIVING TOUCH IN MUSIC AND EDUCATION. 
H. Ernest Hunt. Dutton. 

THE NEw VocaL ArT. Dr. P. M. 
Boni and Liveright. 

THE STORY OF THE SAVOY OPERA IN GILBERT 
AND SULLIVAN Days. S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald. 
Appleton. 

MELLOWS: NEGRO WoRK SONGS, STREET CRIES 
AND SPIRITUALS. R. Emmet Kennedy. A. 
and C. Boni. 


Marafioti. 


Poetry 


HE story of the Indian’s futile struggle 

for survival is told in John G. Neihardt’s 
new poem “The Song of the Indian Wars” 
(Macmillan). It is part of his epic cycle of 
the West. Another American epic is Charles 
Divine’s ‘‘The Road to Town” which de- 
eribes the changing of a country road to 
a motor highway, symbolizing the change 
in the character of American Life. 


A. and C, Boni. 


BAUDELAIRE. Arthur Symons. 
Mac- 


INDIAN LOVE Lyrics. Nellie Barnes. 
millan. 
GREEK COINS. 
HOMAGE AND VISION. 

Seltzer. 


George Cram Cook. Doran. 
Margaret Crosby Munn. 


(Continued on page L) 
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OOK books, health books, nice books, 
naughty books, little books, big books, 

a deluge of books of every imaginable kind 
on every imaginable or unimaginable subject 
will be let loose on an, it is to be hoped, eager 
public during the next few weeks. Now, at 
last, the stream of fall books is at its crest! 
Even to begin to list at all adequately the 
books that will be published during October 
would require several times the space al- 
lotted this forecast. In practically all of the 
groups that follow, important books have 
been perforce left out. And, as never before, 
must be recognized the sheer genius of that 
unsung hero of commerce who devised the 
slogan adopted as this department’s essen- 
tial alibi: “‘errors and omissions excepted”’. 


Fiction 


N all the long list of the month’s novels, 

none offers more romance than the story 
of the young girl whose first novel ‘Wild 
Geese” is being published by Dodd, Mead. 
Born of sturdy peasant stock, brought to 
America at the age of three, her childhood 
spent in small towns in Minnesota and 
North Dakota, migrating with her people to 
the new Canadian farming country where 
these pioneers aided in turning the prairie 
into a new agricultural empire, Martha 
Ostenso has woven out of this background 
a powerful story of the soil. Unlike most 
authors, her wait for recognition was short. 
Submitting her novel in competition with 
fourteen hundred others, she won the first 
prize of $13,500. and found herself famous 
overnight. 

Another story of pioneers, this of an earlier 
day and by a woman of established fame, is 
““We Must March” by Honoré Willsie Mor- 
row (Stokes). Hailed by her publishers as 
Mrs. Morrow’s greatest accomplishment, it is 
a historical romanceof the winning of Oregon. 

Quite unlike either of the above but also 
presenting the working out of the instincts of 
the pioneer, is ‘‘Cousin Jane” by the always- 
delightful Harry Leon Wilson (Cosmopoli- 
tan). Jane, Wilson’s girl heroine (his first, 
isn’t she?), revives the fallen glories of her 
California family in a novel containing not 
only its author’s inevitable humor but also 
pathos and drama. 

THE ELDER SisTeR. Frank Swinnerton. Doran. 


Comedy and tragedy in the story of two sisters 
in love with the same man. 


,PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH RED HAIR. 


, THE BLACK JOKER. 
“ BROKEN WATERS. Frank Packard. Doran. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HELEN OF Troy. John 
Erskine. Bobbs-Merrill. The famous legend 
of Helen of Troy in a modern American setting. 

CLING OF THE CLAY. Milton Hayes. Adelphi. 
An ingenious story of a man who “feared 
neither man nor devil; who professed to fear 
God but didn’t; who professed not to fear his 


wife — and did”’. 

THE ETERNAL CIRCLE. Jay William Hudson. 
Appleton. Two men and two women interpret 
the eternal circle of love against an American 
university background. 

MICHAEL SCARLETT. James Gould. A. and C. 
Boni. A swashbuckling historical romance of 
Elizabethan times in which the reader meets 
Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Thomas Nash. 

KING JOHN. Joseph T. Shipley. Greenberg. A 
first novel of the James Joyce school. 

QuEsT. Katharine Newlin Burt. Houghton Mif- 
flin. Modern spiritual unrest dramatically 
depicted in a youth’s search for God. 

THREE KINGDOMS. Storm Jameson. Knopf. 
The story of an ambitious woman who seeks to 
combine a successful career, a successful mar- 
riage, and a successful motherhood. 

ARIEL CUSTER. Grace Livingston Hill. Lippin- 
cott. A winsome and lovable Southern heroine 
seeking her fortune in a strange Northern city, a 
chivalrous hero, in a “‘pleasant book about 
pleasant people”’. 

LEGATION STREET. Lenox Fane. Little, Brown. 
Satirical glimpses of the ways of diplomats, 
vivid sketches of life in Pekin. 

ERNESTINE SOPHIE. Sophia Cleugh. Macmillan. 
A piquant heroine leaves a quiet English rectory 
to become crown princess of a small, intrigue- 
filled court. 

THREE Farms. Cynthia Stockley. Putnam. 
The author of “ Ponjola”’ offers a breath-taking 
story of the Dark Continent. 

MATRIX. Melvin P. Levy. Seltzer. Youth de- 
fends youth’s ideals. 


Five Translations 


AREL CAPEK, author of two famous 
plays of a few seasons back, “‘R. U. R.” 
and the “Insect Play’’, is represented on 
Macmillan’s list by a new novel, his first 
to be translated into English, ‘‘ Krakatit’’. 
It relates the weird and exciting adventures 
of the inventor of a powerful new explosive. 
FRAULEIN ELse. Arthur Schnitzler. Simon and 
Schuster. 
THE CONFESSION OF A FOOL. 
Viking. 
FABER, OR THE LOST YEARS. 


mann. Harcourt, Brace. ; 
THE VATICAN SWINDLE. André Gide. 


August Strindberg. 
Jacob Wasser- 
Knopf. 


Detective and Mystery Stories 
Hugh 


McBride. 


Walpole. Doran. 


Isabel Ostrander. 


(Continued on page XX XVIII) 
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THE BOOK 
YOU SOLD LAST YEAR 


is about out of demand. Why not sell 
another? The reader has an open mind 
and is looking about for something to 
put in it. Bring your books to. his 
attention. 


Publishers who sell most books in 
Chicago are those who advertise most 
in The Chicago Daily News. And most 
publishers who advertise in Chicago, 
advertise most in The Daily News, as 
the figures attest. 

In the first seven months of 1925 The 
Chicago Daily News published 62,871 
agate lines of book advertising as against 
45,795 lines by the paper having the 
next high record in this classification. 
Get your books to the attention of 
literate Chicago by advertising in 
Chicago's outstanding literary guide, 
The Wednesday Book Pages of 


The Chicago ‘Daily ‘News 


First In CHICAGO 
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a domestic peril, 


Earth’s noblest thing, wrote Lowe// A necessary evil, a natural temptation, a desirable calamity, a deadly 


fascination, and a painted ill, wrote St. Chrysostom a thousand years ago 


Saints or Sinners 


When the Emperor Theophilus jestingly said to one 
of the beauties of his court, Womans the source of 
evil in the world! she quickly replied, W/oman ts 
also the cause of much good! Both were right; Joan 
of Arc and other saintly and noble women come to 
mind at once as typical of ‘‘ earth’s noblest thing,” 
who have been the cause of much good. In contrast 
we have ‘‘the deadly fascination and the painted 
ill” of the daughters of Aphrodite, such as the 
capricious Venus Victrix whose remarkable beauty 
enslaved a ruler of proud Castile and whose power 
over him was so great that sycophant courtiers 
who attended this favorite at her bath drank of its 
waters in token of adulation. The stories of these 
two women, remarkable as they are, are no more 
unusual than those of other saints and sinners who 
have uplifted or degraded men throughout the ages 
since the day of Eve. These stories are told ina 
series of copyrighted volumes by ten talented 
contemporary authors in 





Zorn is 


 gomngg> gama 
2 Ghe Supreme Subject § : “Ghe Perpetual Enigma; 
: of &ternal Interest i Seductive, Fascinating, 5 
“= |“Qoman"== 


Her Story i in all Aes and all Lands on a scale never before attempted 


Historical and descriptive. Tells about the women of ancient Greece and Rome, of Europe and America, of the 
Orient, and of the backward races in the far places, and curious social customs in times past and as they exist to-day. 
Shows woman as she is, noble and true or viciousand false; describes her as the helpmate or the toy of man, gives 
interesting accounts of her emancipation, the development of her intellectual strength, her influence on the culture 
and destinies of the human race; in short, presents her in all the complex relations in which she has been conspicuous, 
and describes the sociological changes that have taken place in her position through all the ages. 

Woman dominates to-day. Her pre-eminence is undisputed. She is the motif of most discussions. A glance at our newspapers, 
magazines, and novels will show how great is the place she occupies in the thoughts of all, and how powerful is her influence for good or 
evil in every relationship of life. Yet this great subject has never been adequately treated. Of course we know a little about Cleopatra, 
Joan of Arc, Messalina, Theodora, Helen of Troy, Poppza, Elizabeth of England, Catherine of Russia, and a few other prominent women 
But little is known about these well-known characters and nothing at all about thousands of other equally important women who in the 
past and in all parts of the world have influenced the course of life, and these are only names and not women of flesh and blood, for few 
have any idea of what manner of women they really were, what they did, or what they stood for. 

Many pages are necessary to make Cleopatra live before our eyes, to tell the many strange and interesting things about her. And there 
have bee n thousands of other women whose stories are just as interesting. The authors have not hesitated to tell the whole truth. If while 

ncealing nothing, they show us the faults of woman, it is only to accentuate the virtues—if they tell us how a Russian countess in winter 
had water slowly poured over nude young girls in order to provide new statues for her gardens, they also tell us how Joan of Arc inspired the 
ple of France. Love, marriage, and divorce are of course the subjects of many interesting chapters. We read about the singular customs 

f cancer sng marriage, and divorce all overthe world. We have interest ng accounts of woman in the days of chivalry and romance; among 


Made by “The Tiffanys of Publishers” 1s + ceo ree 
the way The New York Herald characterizes the makers of these paenens: ee e 
books. Quality is the dominant note. The authors are of politics, in war, 
national reputation; the illustrations are by artists of dis- in industry; or 
tinction and printed in tint. The type is new French Siarte ~~ 
design and the volumes, size 5% x 8 x 14, are sumptu- and: hu- 
ously bound in purple watered-silk finished cloth, 

full gilt. There are over 4ooo fascinating pages. 
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Sensational Saving in Price 


Originally published on Japan Vellum paper 
at $150.00 per set, these are now offered 
it less than the cost of ordinary novels. 
Never before have such books been offered 
it so low a price. Avoid disappointment by 
having one of these sets sent for inspection. 


500,000 Satisfied Customers 


over fifty years we have satisfied half a 
llion book-lovers. Why? Because our 
ks are as represented. You decide only 
ilter five days’ inspection and consideration. 
juld anything be fairer ? Address 


RITTENHOUSE PRESS 
Rittennouse So., Phila. 
You may send for inspection, charges pre- 
paid, the ro-vol. set of WOMAN, bound 
in purple cloth. I will return the set in 5 days or 
send you only §1 as a first payment and $2 a month 
for 9 months. 
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CLEMENCE DANE 


The playwright-novelist in ‘‘Goliath Slings the Pebble Back" writes a daring and 
brilliant defense of the much maligned Philistine. 


STELLA BENSON 


An exquisite Christmas fantasy by the author of ‘‘ The Poor Man”’ and “ The Little 
World”, illustrated by Theodore Nadejen 


MILT GROSS 


The sensational new humorist, writer of ‘‘Gross Exaggerations"’, rewrites ‘‘ The Night 


Before Christmas” and illustrates it himself 


OTHER CONTRIBUTORS 


Amy LowWELI louis UNTERMEYER 
HERBERT GORMAN Roy HELTON 
Davip S. Muzzey GRANT OVERTON 
Mary AUSTIN WiLL Cuppy 

Louis BROMFIELD Du Bost HEYwarpD 
ARTHUR BARTLETT MAvuRIC! WALTER F. WuitTt 


ALLAN NEVINS SHIPLEY THOMAS 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR FIFTY CENTS A COPY 
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244 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Enter my subscription to THE BookMan for a year beginning December, 1925 
(] I enclose $4.00* C] I will remit $4.00* upon receipt of bill 
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* Canadian postage 36 cents a year extra; Foreign postage 72 cents extra 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH THE PUBLISHERS 


OVEMBER finds publication schedules 
i N lighter and made up to some extent 
of titles originally intended for release in 
October — in one or two cases, September. 
Close readers of this department will there- 
fore note that a few books announced in 
earlier issues again appear. Profound apolo- 
gies are made for the inaccuracy of previous 
lists and a fervent prayer is offered that No- 
vember schedules will stay put. In advance, 
however, we cry Author! Author! to indicate 
the probable responsibility for any further 
changes. 
Fiction 
OR Booth Tarkington his publishers 
claim ‘‘that he reads women like a book 

-” The results of this reading will be 
found in ‘‘ Women”’ which heads Doubleday, 
Page and Company’s November list. The 
scene of the researches that he records is a 
typical suburban community with residents 
even as youandI. Though Mr. Tarkington 
may not be the first author to investigate 
the ladies — God bless them! — the topic is 
always, or almost always, one of interest; 
his book will undoubtedly find many readers. 
Doubleday, Page are also bringing out 
“Thunder on the Left” by Christopher 
Morley. They prophesy great things for this 
new novel. 

W. E. Woodward, who graduated from 
advertising into formal authorship a year or 
so ago, presents in ‘“‘Bread and Circuses”’ 
Harper), another tale of Michael Webb, 
the de-bunking expert hero of his first 
novel. Woodward takes his readers out of 
the beaten path — sometimes so far out that 
the going is rather rough — and presents 
familiar subjects from fresh viewpoints. 


TREADING THE WINEPRESS. Ralph Connor. 
Doran. Another stirring tale by the famous 
author of “The Sky Pilot.” 

BEYOND THE OuTPOsT. Peter Henry Morland. 
Putnam. Fights, Indian raids, covered wagons, 
a brave hero, in a well-written thriller. 

VAINGLORY. Ronald Firbank. Brentano. Fir- 
bank’s smartest novel, rewritten. 

BOOTH AND THE SPIRIT OF LINCOLN. Bernie Bab- 
cock. Lippincott. An imaginative romance of 
the escape of John Wilkes Booth. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE SAMURAI. Etsu Inagaki 
Sugimoto. Doubleday, Page. A _ delightful 
story of a childhood in Japan. 

THE TWELVE ADVENTURES. Charlotte Bronte. 
Doran. A series of short stories selected from 


the older and unpublished manuscripts of 
Charlotte Bronte, the first written when she 
was twelve years old. 

THE GOLDEN SNAIL. Victor MacClure. Bobbs- 
Merrill. An artist, a restaurant, a prize fight, 
a priceless miniature, villains and, of course, a 
lovely heroine, are some of the ingredients of 
this cheerful romance. 

THE JuJU-MAN. Armstrong Livingston and 
Thomas H. Griffiths. Siebel. The cunning 
juju-man foils the scoundrels who seek the 
golden store of an extinct African tribe; fights, 
fires, treasure hunting, slavers, and still more 
fights. 

THE BuRIED RUBIES. Edgar Jepson. Siebel. A 
torn letter is the clue to hidden rubies. 

Cuio. L. H. Myers. Scribners. 

Days oF ’49. Gordon Young. Doran. A ro- 
mance of the California gold rush. 

THE GIRL WHO Cast Out FEAR. Dorothy 
Speare. Doran. A modern girl marries. 

Eyes THAT SEE Not. E. L. Southwick. Siebel. 
Of love — married and otherwise. 

THE GREAT WORLD. The Gentleman With a 
Duster. Doran. The famous prose painter of 
contemporary leaders, turns to fiction in a pano- 
ramic novel of English life from Gladstone to 
Baldwin. 

THE CANNING WONDER. Arthur Machen. —_- 
The strange and amusing story of an eight- 
eenth century mystery. 

RALPH 124C 41—. Hugo Gernsback. Stratford. 
A romance of the year 2660. 

Mr. GUELPA, Vance Thompson. Bobbs-Merrill. 
Another scientific detective solves a baffling 
mystery. 

THE SINISTER MAN. Edgar Wallace. Small, 
Maynard. The seventeenth mystery story 
written by this author. 

THE ROAD TO FoRTUNE. Frederic Arnold Kum- 
mer. Doran. A murder victim’s granddaughter 
follows a clue through a series of thrilling ad- 
ventures. 

VERDI. Franz Werfel. Simon and Schuster. A 
novel of the opera that depicts the artistic 
clash between Wagner and Verdi, translated by 
Helen Jessiman. 


Anthologies 


HE vogue of the anthology has been so 

widespread among publishers that there 
seems to be no limit to the range of topics 
that they cover. The eleven on the Novem- 
ber list, for example, range from “The 
Poetry Cure” edited by Robert Haven 
Schauffler (Dodd, Mead) “‘a pocket medicine 
chest of verse,” to ‘‘Readings in Trade 
Unionism” edited by David J.Saposs (Doran) 
‘the first comprehensive anthology of labor 
thought and progress during the past fifty 
years.” 

Continued on page XLVITII) 
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TOT) EDGAR SALT US GEREN 


“Brentano's, in republishing the Saltus works in a uniform | 

) edition, are engagedin more than a bookselling venture. They 
| are tardily putting America right with Saltus.”’ 

—Brooklyn Eagle { 


| “‘One is awakened in a fright into a sense of shame at never 
having recognized the man’s originality or taken the measure 


of his power.”’ 


Mary Maqdalen 
by Edgar Saltus 


“The Magdalen story is brilliant, col- 
orful,and at the same time, astonish- 
ingly reverent. If Sunday schools were 
conducted with the end of interesting 
children in the great drama of thecruci- 
fixion, they would teach Edgar Saltus.” 


Philosophy of 
Disenchantment 


Here one finds the bitterness and scien- 
tific pessimism of a harshly bright and 
penetrating mind. The book deals with 
the teachings of Schopenhauer and 
Von Hartmann, with a final essay “Is 
Life an Affliction?” 


In uniform edition at two dollars a volume 


Lords of the Ghostland 
Daughters of the Rich 
The Anatomy of Negation 


Historia Amoris 
Imperial Purple 
Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure 


The Courtships of Catherine the Great 
by Philip W. Sergeant 


Interwoven with the record of Catherine’s government is that of her 
relations with various men. This book is devoted to a graphic des- 
cription of her many affairs of the heart. $3.50 


The Love Affairs of Mary, Queen of Scots 
by Martin Hume 


it was Mary Stuart’s misfortune that she thought she was capable of 
playing Elizabeth’s cunning game, and by her marriage intrigues en- 
compass her great ambition. $4.00 


The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth 
by Martin Hume 


This book deals with the negotiations which relate to the queen’s pro- 
posed marriage, running through many years of her reign. Her court- 
ships were subordinated to her political strategy through which England 
and the great Tudor queen emerged triumphant. $4.00 


Forty-two other titles are described in our rn 
Catalog that will be mailed to you on request 


We 
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By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


HERE has 

been no 
book quite 
like TOLER- 
ANCE. 
Robinson’s Mind in the 
Making had something 
of its spirit, Korzyb- 
ski’s The Manhood in 
the Making some of its 
prophecy and Van 
Loon’s own STORY OF 
MANKIND its back- 
ground. 
TOLERANCE is the 
work of an historian and 
a philosopher and a 








great artist 
who has 
made a great 
and endur- 
ing story of 
the achievements of 
man’s intelligence. 

The achievements of 
the mind survive. They 
are the essence of his- 
tory. In telling the 
story of man’s struggle 
against prejudice, op- 
pression and ignorance, 
Mr. Van Loon has writ- 
ten a greater Story of 
Mankind. $3.00 


MY LIFE AS AN 
EXPLORER 


UR generation has redis- 

covered Asia, especially 
that powerful heart of it, 
that is believed to be the 
birthplace of Man. In this 
rediscovery no single man 
has contributed so much 
as the intrepid Sven Hedia, 
unquestionably the g¢reat- 
est explorer of our time. 


by SVEN HEDIN 


In this volume he tells his 
amazing life story, making 
of it one of the great biogra- 
phies and one of the very 
greatest of travel books in 
our literature. With more 
than 100 illustrations in 
color tone and line by the 
author. Octavo. $5.00 


ISRAEL 


by LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


HIS book is for the Jew 
for the Reformed and 
Orthodox and the non-be- 
liever—for the assimilation- 
ist and the Jewish patriot. 
It tells what you are and 
what you must be in our 
time—your inevitable place 
and function as a Jew. This 
book is for the Gentile—for 
those who admire and those 
who disparage the Jews. It 


tells them why Israel is a 
disturbing power, a ferment 

and how in our age and 
time Israel may be a power 
for good to itself and the 
peoples about him. 

In it, a fine mind, and a 
great artist, passionate in 
conviction, and founded on 
a deep erudition gives us the 
much needed book on at 5 

3.00 


The STORY of the WORLD’S 


LITERATURE 


by JOHN MACY 


More than 100 illustrations by Onorio Ruotolo 


Fret this book, Mr. Macy’s 
lifetime as a writer and 
critic has been a preparation. 
But he has spent four years 
in its composition and im- 
mediate research. He has 
achieved a veritable miracle 
in making a unified and con- 


tinuous story of the world’s 
literature. The style is 
lucid, simple and vigorous. 
Past ages and distant lands 
are made actual to us and 
the heroes of literature are 
made personal to us. 

Octavo. 613 pages. $5.00 
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LERANCE 


DARK eaicion 
LAUGHTER 


by 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


HERWOOD ANDERSON’S new nov- 

el is a fine one, a better —— than 

his su b Winesburg, Ohio. DARK 
LAUGHTER is the finest contemporary 
estimate of American life, written with 
the greatest sincerity and restrained 
passion, done with a yawpy, stentorian 
barbarism unheard in these states since 
old Walt Whitman passed on.’’—Lau- 
rence Stallings, New York World. 
“Sherwood Anderson has written a 
novel of wer and beauty in DARK 
LAUGHTER.”’—N. Y. Eve. Post. $2.50 


Lewis ana Irene 
by PAUL MORAND 


HERE is the same fine workman- 
ship as in his short stories, the 
same extreme economy of method, the 
same air of cosmopolitanism, of living 
in the Europe of the present day.’’- 
Eve. Post. $2.00 


oo00OH! 


Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes 


The Illuminating Diary of a 
Professional Lady 


by ANITA LOOS 


Intimately Illustrated by Ralph Barton 





HAT a beautiful, clever dumbbell 

she is! What an intriguing gold- 
digger! Here we have her in all her 
lory, in a side-splitting, astonishingly 
rank diary that takes her from New 
York to London, Paris, Vienna and 
Munich in quest of an education in 
the foreign colleges known as the Ritz 
Hotels. 


Andfunny. With intimate drawings 
by Ralph Barton this book and its char- 
acters and its really sardonic insight 
will become part of our tradition of 
humor beside the Benchleys, Stewarts 
and Lardners of our period. $2.00 


Boni and Liveright, N.Y. 
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FURNESS 


LINE 


(Bermuda Government's O ficial Contract Steamers) 


BERMUDA 
Gem of Winter Playgrounds 


Average Yearly Temperature of 70 
Only 2 Days From New York 


SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 
From New York 
Wednesday and Saturday 


Tickets good t 
Steamer, insuring unequalled 
express service via Palatial 
New Twin-Screw Oil-Burning 
Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. “*FORT VICTORIA’”’ 
S. S. ‘*FORT ST. GEORGE”’ 
No Passports Modern Hotels All Sports 


including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Horse Rac- 
ing, Fishing, Riding, Driving, Cycling, etc. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, BERMUDA — Unsurpassed 
location overlooking ocean, harbor and surrounding 
islands. Finest cuisine and service, magnificent tiled, 
covered and heated swimming pool 


For Illustrated Booklet on Bermuda or 
St. George Hotel or West Indies, write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall Street New York 
or Any Local Tourist Agent 


Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section 
of Harper’s Magazine —Every month you will 
find many alluring suggestions and vivid pic- 
tures of America and faraway placesincluding 
the announcements of a large number of 
Tourist Agencies, Railroads, Steamship Lines, 
Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we wil! publish each 
month the sailing dates for Europe and other countries 
together with the dates of epecial tours and cruises. 


Feel perfectly free to write us—Our Travel Bureau 
will gladly furnish any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


| PINAFORE AND OTHER PLAYS. 








For the Collector 
“a HE Practical Book of Tapestries” 
by George Leland Hunter (Lippincott 

is a gorgeous volume containing eight color 
plates and one hundred and sixty illustrations 
in doubletone. Tapestries play a large part 
in modern interior decoration but few people 
have more than a very hazy knowledge of 
the subject. The chinaware of all countries 
is descriked in Harold Donaldson Eberlein 
and Roger Wearne Ramsdell’s “Practical 
Book of Chinaware,”’ also published by Lip- 
pincott. This, too, is a gorgeous book. Of 
more than one hundred and twenty illustra- 
tions, twelve are in colors and gold repro- 
ducing the original design. 

Dodd, Mead also have two books that will 
interest collectors: ‘‘Contemporary Scale 
Models of Vessels of the 17th Century”’ by 
Henry B. Culver, the first book ever pub- 
lished on Scale Ship Models exclusively; and 
““Old Glass and How to Collect It” by J. 
Sidney Lewis, in a completely revised new 
edition. 

ANTIQUES FOR AMATEURS 

Doubleday, Page. 

FROM AN OLD House. Joseph Hergesheimer. 

Knopf. 

THE HOMES OF OUR ANCESTERS. T. H. Halsey 
and Elizabeth Tower. Doubleday, Page. 


Sarah M. Lockwood 


Plays 


HE Modern Library, Incorporated, will 
add to its impressive list of titles a vol- 


_ ume of W. S. Gilbert’s plays, including Pina- 


fore, Patience, Yeoman of the Guard, and 
Ruddigore; the introduction is by Gilbert 


| Gabriel. The posthumous publication of 


“Don Juan” by the late James Elroy Flecker 

(Knopf) presents that great lover in a new 

character. 

W. S. Gilbert 
Modern Library. 

Don JUAN. James Elroy Flecker. Knopf. 


PLAYS OF THE Moscow ART THEATRE MUSICAL 


Stup1o. George S. and Gilbert Seldes. Bren- 
tano. 


| THE ENEMy. Channing Pollock. Brentano. 


THREE PLAYS FOR CHRISTMAS. Anna Hempstead 
Branch. Adelphi. 


| LovELY Lapy. Jesse Lynch Williams. Serib- 


ners. 


New Editions 
B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY will bring 


f 


e out during November new editions 0! 


two more of Louis Becke’s powerful stories 


of the South Seas: ‘‘ The Strange Adventures 


| of James Shervington”’ and ‘‘Under Tropic 


Skies”. With Becke there is no writing from 


(Continued on page LII) 
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GARNI NGA a TANGA NGA GANGA ANIA 


Ta- 
rO- INE YEARS AGO a revolution in newspaper book 
7 reviewing was accomplished — by The Chicago 
a Daily News. @ The Daily News in 1916 began 
ra the publication of a new type of ‘‘Book Page’’; 
ub- a page that treated books as news, and that 
and gossiped freely and entertainingly about books and 
J. bookish people — about the popular “‘light’’ books as well as the 
oie heavy artillery of literature. @ Wiseacres, grounded in tradition, 
- shook their heads disapprovingly, but the great Chicago reading 
public sat up and took notice. @ People who had heretofore 

ner. 


“‘passed up”’ book reviews as being ‘“‘highbrow”’ and wearisome, 
isey began to read The Wednesday Book Page of The Chicago Daily 
News for entertainment and instruction — and also they began to 
buy books. @ Book sales in Chicago increased, and Chicago began 


will to be recognized as a cultural center, and a great market for books 


rol- of all sorts. @ Now, under the able direction of Editor Harry 
na- Hansen, ably seconded by such brilliant reviewers as Keith Preston, 
and Morris Fishbein and a staff of kindred spirits, The Wednesday Book 
we Page of The Chicago Daily News has become a Chicago institution. 
im Wednesday is known among Chicago book fans as “Book Page 


Day’’ — and the publishers who sell the Chicago public do it most 
effectively by advertising in the book pages of 


1eW 


bert 


« | The Chicago Daily News 


ren- 


. First in Chicago 


read 


Note—lIn the first 8 months of 1925, The Chicago Daily News published 
67,056 agate lines of book advertising, as against 51,284 agate lines published 
"ng by the daily paper having the next highest lineage record in this classification. 
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| the casual knowledge of the quick-tripper. 


SIO MTOM TUT 


: 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
IN THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL 
BY 
ALLEN C. CLARK 


Handsomely produced 
Numerous illustrations 


PRICE $3.50 


W. F. ROBERTS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
1514 H STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
OR THE BOOKSELLERS 





BLUE NORTHER 
Texas Poems by Therese Lindsey 
one-fifty the copy 


HiAROLD VINAL, Publisher 
13 West 54th St. New York City 


THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 
An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


We have something of interest for every bookly-minded person. 
Just say you are interested. 

FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


$100 Prize for SHORT STORY 


Write for details vr. Kichard Burton 
“greatest authority of them all" is teach 
ing Short-Story Writing successfully by 
mail His students have made many 
thousands from their work. A real train 
ing course — individual criticism of lessons 
Send today for booklet Short-Story 
Writing’ and learn how to try for the $100 
prize. Special rate and Profit-Sharing Plan 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
325 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


EVERY PERSON SHOULD HAVE A 
BOOK PLATE 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND SUGGESTIONS 

mit COATS-OF-ARMS 
= =~ PAINTED IN TRUE COLORS FOR FRAMING 
mclNAt PENN DE BARTHE. 


Gu DESIGNER AND ILLUSTRATOR 
a @ 929 CHestTNuT ST., PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
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He knew the South Seas at their wildest; he 
himself had a career there that could by no 
means be held up as an example for emula- 
tion. Becavse of this background, there is 
a reality and sweep to his writing that is very 
seldom equalled. 

Boni and Liveright have under way a com- 
plete, unabridged edition in ten or twelve 
volumes of the works of Stendhal, translated 
by C. K. Seott-Moncrieff. The first volume, 
“The Charterhouse of Parma”’ is on their 
November schedule. The same publishers 
are issuing ‘‘ The Life and Opinions of Tris- 
tram Shandy, Gent’’, in what they say is the 
first unexpurgated, large paper edition, in 
clear type of Laurence Sterne’s famous 
classic. 

Frank C. Pape has prepared twelve full 
page illustrations and numerous decorations 
for a deluxe edition of James Branch Cabell’s 
‘Figures of Earth’’ (McBride). Macmillan 
is bringing out a complete edition of John 
Masefield’s poems and plays in four volumes 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WALTER H. PAGE. 
Popular Edition. Burton J. Hendrick. Double- 


day, Page. 
EXPERIMENTS. Norman Douglas. McBride. 
AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. Laurence Housman, 
translator. Dial. 
GLORIOUS APOLLO. Limited Edition. E. Bar 


rington. Dodd, Mead. 


History 


ERBERT QUICK, before his recent 
death, was engaged in an account of 


| steamboating in Western rivers. Edward 


Quick, who was collaborating with him, has 
finished the book which will be brought out 
by Henry Holt and Company under the 


title ‘‘Steamboating on the Mississippi and 


Its Tributaries’. The river steamboat 
played an important part in the development 


| of the interior of our country; Mark Twain 


awoke us to the romance of the steamboat of 
pre-Civil War days, this new book will con- 
tinue the romantic story of the river up to 
the present time. 


THE EMPEROR. VOLUME III OF THE RISE OF THE 
SPANISH EMPIRE IN THE OLD WORLD AND IN THE 
NEW. Roger Bigelow Merriman. Maemillan 

CONGRESS, THE CONSTITUTION AND THE SUPREME 
Court. Charles Warren. Little, Brown. 

THE CONSTITUTION AT THE CROSSROADS. Edwar: 
A. Harriman. Doran. 

THE GENESIS OF THE CONSTITUTION. Brecki! 
ridge Long. Macmillan. 

JEFFERSON AND HAMILTON. Claude G. Bowers 
Houghton Mifflin. 

A HIstTory OF IRELAND. 
Doran. 


Sir James O’Conno: 
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THE FIRST FoRTY-NINER AND THE STORY OF THE 
GOLDEN TEA-CaAapDpy. James A. B. Scherer. 
Minton, Balch. 


Sport and Adventure 


OALD AMUNDSEN, discoverer of the 
R South Pole, intrepid Arctic explorer, 


tells the story of his recent attempt to reach | 


the North Pole by airplane in ‘‘My Polar 
Flight’”” (Dodd, Mead). Amundsen’s style 
is homely but gripping, a few pages and you 
feel an old friend of this daring Norwegian 
who describes so modestly the expedition 
that kept the world in suspense for a month 
after its disappearance into the Polar wastes. 
The other extreme of the compass is the 
scene of ‘“‘Whaling in the Frozen South” 
by A. J. Villiers (Bobbs-Merrill). A com- 
bination of whaling and Antarctic explora- 
tion, it has all the interest of a novel but 
with a reality that no novel could equal. 
The adherents of different schools of row- 
ing technique will welcome an English con- 
tribution to this subject ““A Text Book of 
Oarsmanship with an Essay on Muscular 
Action in Rowing” by Gilbert C. Bourne 
(Oxford). Every page shows the painstak- 
ing effort of the enthusiastic oarsman. 
TALES OF FISHING VIRGIN SEAS. Zane Grey. 
Harper. 


THE First WorRLD FLicut.- Lowell Thomas. 
Houghton Mifflin. 


Biography 


OYAL loves are much to the fore on 
Brentano’s November schedule. They 

are bringing out Walter Geer’s ‘‘ Napoleon 
and Marie Louise”; Philip W. Sergeant’s 
“The Courtships of Catherine the Great’; 
and two volumes by Martin Hume, ‘The 
Courtships of Queen Elizabeth” and “‘The 
Loves of Mary Queen of Scots’’. It is safe 
to venture that they provided a convincing 
endorsement of Mark Twain’s scheme to 
substitute a cat royalty for the human on 
the ground that cat love-affairs would not 
have so disastrous results on their subjects. 
One of those naively intimate pictures of 
great men that often reveal characteristics 
that escape the usual biographer, is provided 














in “The Last Years of Rodin” (McBride) | 


by Marcelle Tirel, for many years the great 
sculptor’s housekeeper. 

John Drinkwater offers fresh light on the 
life of one of the most interesting figures of 


modern literature in ‘‘The Pilgrim of Eter- | 


nity: Byron a Conflict” (Doran). So much 


has been published regarding this erratic | 


Be Sure You Are Right— 
Look Things Up In 
The ‘‘Supreme Authority’”’ 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam Webster 


A whole library in one volume, answering 
your questions about words, people, places. 
In its 2,700 pages are 451,000 entries, in- 
cluding 407,000 vocabulary terms, 32,000 
geographical subjects, 12,000 

ical entries, 100 valuable tables, 6,000 
illustrations. 


FREE — If You Send the Coupon 


Sample page of New Words, specimen pages on Reg- 
ular and India papers, booklet, ‘You Are the Jury,” 
and set of pocket maps. No cost or obligation. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield Mass. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Send me without cost or obligation sample page of 
new words, specimen pages of Webster's New In- 
ternational Dictionary on Regular and India papers, 


booklet,” You Are the Jury” and set of pocket maps. 
(Bookman 11-25) 


Name 


Address 
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LOOKING 


The BAKER & TAYLOR: Co; 


a Saeano 


ROOK 
“SERVICE 


Who Takes the Risk? 


HERE is great financial hazard in new 
or unusual books, all those unknown 
challenging books that you long to read 
books that may sweep the country, or may 
gather dust on the bookseller’s shelves. 
Your cannot stock heavily on 
these books, but he can supply them, through 
the instant service of The Baker & Taylor 
Company We serve not one community, 
nation; hence we can carry 


Tey 


* 


; 
< 
| 
; 


every? 


bookdealer 


but the entire 
books which sell litthe in New York but are 
best sellers in San Francisco 

Through its extensive market The Baker & 
Iaylor Company is able to facilitate the 
publishing and selling of the worthy, but little 
known book, as well as the best seller 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Book 
NEW 


eller 


YOrK 


Your Favorite Poem 

Motto or Qi 

signed, lettered and illu 

and colors. 

Distinctive Christmas greeting cards 

for your exclusive use. Specimen on 

request. 

CARLE H. SCHAFER STUDIOS 
Niles, Michigan 


10tati ion Deaut fully de- 
minated in gold 


Become More Efficient 


Courses in Mathematics, Chemistry, Psy- 
chology, Education, Business and 40 other 
subjects command either High School or 
College credit. Start any time. 


The University of Chicago 
26 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILL. 


were ro sett SHORT-STORIES 


THE WRITER — pioneer magazine for authors offers an inter- 
esting series of line-by-line analyses of modern short stories to 
teach authorship by the case method. Monthly reports from 
magazine editors of what they want from authors ‘Other fea- 
tures of interest. $2.50 a year, 25c a copy. Subscribe at once to 
receive the November issue. 


DEPT. A THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO. 


1430 Massachusetts Avenue Cambridge, Massachusetts 














PROTECT YOUR BOOKS orisci 


with the Silver Book Plate System. Send 
. for FREE album of beautiful book 
plate designs with instructions TO 
DAY SILVER MAIL SERVICE 
803 Silver Bidg. 
6327 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, It. 


Please mention Tue Bookman 


AHEAD WITH THE PUBLISHERS 


genius that it is refreshing to find a writer of 
Drinkwater’s calibre publishing the true 
story of.some of the phases of his life that 
have aroused most discussion. 


MOTHER. E.F. Benson. Doran. 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER AND FENWAY 
Court. Morris Carter. Houghton Mifflin. 
DIARY AND LETTERS OF JOSEPHINE PRESTON 
PEABODY. Houghton Mifflin. 

THE LETTERS OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
by Lady Raleigh. Macmillan. 

WILLARD FISKE: LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
Horatio S. White. Ozford. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM ROBERTSON 
NICOLL. T. H. Darlow. Doran. 


Edited 


Memoirs 


HE late Thomas Riley Marshall’s “‘ Rec- 
ollections’”’ (Bobbs-Merrill) though not 
an autobiography, givesa better pictureofthe 
late Vice-President than most biographies 
present of their subjects. Marshall’s genial 
personality, his human quality, are reflected 
in his observations on the men and events 
of his time. The sane, homely philosophy 
of the man, his mellow, humorous viewpoint, 
make this an eminently worth-while, healthy 
book. 
THIS Is THE LIFE. Walt McDougall. Knopf 
TWENTY YEARS OF My LIFE. Louise Jopling- 
Rowe. Dodd, Mead. 
AN AMBASSADOR’S MEMOIRS. 
olgue. Doran. 
MORE CHANGES, MORE CHANCES. 
son. Harcourt Brace. 


Maurice Pale- 


H. W. Nevin- 


Travel 

N unusual book is Basil Woon’s ‘The 
Paris That’s Not in the Guide Books”’ 
(Cosmopolitan). As the Paris correspondent 
of an American news service, Mr. Woon has 
looked about him into the odd nooks and 
corners of the French capital; he takes the 
reader with him into dance-clubs, race- 
courses, gambling resorts, and other pleas- 
ant places. Even the arm-chair traveller 
feels the stir of the gay city when he opens 
this book. ‘‘Touring Through France” 
by Elizabeth Shackleton (Penn) is a charm- 
ing book along more usual lines; it takes the 
reader on a tour from Cherbourg through 
Britany, the Chateau District, Carcassone 
the Riviera, to Paris and back across Nor- 

mandy. 

A PARADISE IN 
Dodd, Mead. 
Two VAGABONDS IN A FRENCH VILLAGE. Ja! 

and Cora Gordon. McBride. 
A LiTTLE Book or Sictty. Mrs. Neville Jack 
son. Dodd, Mead. 
Dodd 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 
Mead. 


PICCADILLY. Harry Furniss 


Mothersole. 


E. G. S. 


Jessie 
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This “‘holy man" of India — reclining on a bed of nails — 
may look ridiculous to you. ButJndia, with thirty cen- 
ture f history does know religion as a fundamental of 
human life. That is something for Americans to think 


about ! 





Contents of NOVEMBER Asia 


THE WHITE BOOMERANG IN CHINA. The pa- 
tronizing superiority of the white man has amazingly 
produced a united China to resist white injustice. 
Harry F. Ward cuts to the roots of the trouble. 


ABD EL KRIM’S GENIUS BROTHER tells the secrets 
of Riffi power in Vincent Sheean’s astonishing account 
of his life behind the Riffi lines. The one big story 
that has come out of the Riff. And a German Robin 
Hood, a raider of the desert — with five Arab wives 
relates his unbelievable exploits. 


A LAUGHTER-LOVING EAST reveals a surprise. 
THE DRAMA OF THE SEA — the sea of idyllic Samoa 


with its booming blow-hole geysers and its animal life is 
told in the story of how the Flahertys made their 
Samoan film successor of their ““Nanook of the 
North.” 


ELEPHANTS A-PILING TEAK, ruled by a female leader 
of the herd who trains rebellious recruits in her own 
régime of wicked discipline, furnishes a rare story of 
anima! intelligence. 


LUSTROUS BEAUTY OF GOLD AND LACQUER 
IN SIAM a dream of kings in luxurious splendor 
shines from rare choices out of Siam’s temples and 
palaces. 


CHINA THROUGH A PINHOLE gives a look that 
shows the common sense in the way the Chinese do 
things “upside down 


| HAWAII IN LANGUOROUS PACIFIC TRADE 


WINDS, beckons temptingly when Elizabeth Dunbar 
tells of perfect bliss on a dollar a day. 





Will the Flames 
Spread? 


The irrepressible longing of people to govern them- 
selves is bursting into flame all over the Orient. 

China ts ablaze. China is demanding complete 
freedom from white race domination. If it can- 
not win by peace and justice, it will by boycott and 
— if necessary — war. Remember what Napoleon 
said: ““‘When China moves, she will move the world!”’ 

India is demanding independence. Perhaps it will 
be satisfied with home rule under Britain. But 
nothing less! 

The Riff will fight France and Spain — to its last 
man — for freedom. This insignificant race is test- 
ing French military power almost to the limit! 

Turkey has forced complete independence from 
the white man —and is ready to fight any great 
Western Power that interferes. 

Persia has thrown off the influence of England and 
Russia. 

Sooner or later every important native race under 
white control will follow suit. 

The East outnumbers the West three to one. 

Is the situation ominous? Does it mean anything 
to you? Do you want to know how the white races 
can successfully face the issue? 

ASIA Magazine (richly illustrated) will tell you 
the truth about the Orient. 


ASIA MAGAZINE is 


ADVENTURE. You enter the unknown with your eye — 
and your mind. 

LIFE. Men and women of the wondrous East are as human 
as you but in vastly more picturesque surroundings! 

ROMANCE and MYSTERY. Still alive where the East is 
calling. 

VISION. A new world — perhaps the dominating world of 
the future — is unfolded before you. 

NATURE. Great animals stalk out of their jungle haunts 
into the pages of ASIA. 

KNOWLEDGE and CULTURE. You must stay tongue-tied 
among the best people if you do not know the Orient these 
days. 

EXPLORATION. Roy Chapman Andrews has cabled that 
his new series on his adventures in Mongolia is on its way 
across the Pacific. 

Read one issue of ASIA. Then see if you do not have new 
facts for conversation and thought that will distinguish you 
among your friends. ASIA readers on the inside of the 
world’s most vital trends long before the general public under- 
stands have something new and rare to offer wherever men 
and women gather. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


SEND NO MONEY 


Look at ASIA before you subscribe. _ 
has perhaps the most important list of 
readers of any magazine of its size 
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How to Protect 
Your Investments 


EFORE investing your surplus funds, 

take the precaution against loss by 
seeking the expert and conservative advice 
of your local or investment banker who 
will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments 


For after all good investment opportunities 
predominate. Caution, Care, Investigation 
will reveal safe and profitable channels for 
your surplus funds. 
The Financial Article that appears 
in the November issue of Harper’s 
Magazine will help solve your 
investment problems. 
Form the habit of reading the financial 
article in every issue. You will find them 
profitable. All advertisements carefully 
censored. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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CLOSED ALL NIGHT byPaul Morand 


A companion volume to the famous and brilliant 
Open All Night. Crosep Att Nicurt received the 
Prix de la Renaissance 2.00 


THE MATING CRY by John Thurlow 


An unusual novel, powerful, all-absorbing $2.00 


UNVEILED by Beatrice Kean Seymour 


Author of The Hopeful Journey, Invisible Tides, 
Intrusion 


The New Yorker—‘ Caustic and exceedingly clever.” 
$2.5 


THE WOMAN I AM by Amber Lee 


“The story of the Scarlet Woman by herself.”—H. W 
Boynton in Providence Journ "he popularity of 
this novel is constantly increasing rs) 00 


MY PORTION _ by Rebekah Kohut 


One of the best and most widely discussed autobiog- 
raphies of this year $3.50 


LAVA LANE by Nathalia Crane 


The twelve-year-old author of The Janitor’s Boy and 
Other Poems $1.50 


THOMAS SELTZER, 5 W. 50th St., New York 





“The well-made book costs no more” 


Promises that are kept 


Our promise of delivery is 
a pledge made to be kept. 
Delays are rare, for every part 
of the job is within our own 
control. 


deliver the bound volume. 
step of production 1s under one 
roof and one management; every 
contact with one responsible house. 


We take the manuscript and 
Every 


J.J. Little & Ives Company 


425-435 East 24th Street, New York 


The Plant Complete 


TYPESETTING:: ELECTROTYPING:: PRINTING:: BINDING:: EDITORIAL SERVICE 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


ARRY GRANICK is a talented young 
man living and working in New York 
City, who has written plays and is beginning 
to write poetry. THOMAS BURKE’sS long 
novel comes as an event in the literary world. 
Since his great success with ‘‘ Limehouse 
Nights”, he has written an autobiography, 
‘The Wind and the Rain’’, which showed his 
great talent for the long story. He will soon 
publish also another collection of his short 
stories. AMY LOWELL left at her death a 
large collection of unpublished poems, many 
of which were written during the preparation 
of her life of Keats. In our opinion they are 
among the most beautiful and most mature 
of her verses. Roy HELTON, author of an 
exquisite fantasy, “‘Peacham Grew”, is a 
poet of growing note, a southerner living in 
Philadelphia. GILBERT. W. GABRIEL, dra- 
matic critic of the New York “Sun”, has 
shown this season that he is among the finest 
American critics of our time. His back- 
ground is excellent. For some time he was 
a music critic. Mr. Gabriel has published 
two good novels and is at work on another. 
SHEILA KAYE-SMITH is considered by many 
critics to be the most brilliant woman writer 
of her age in England. Her ‘‘The George 
and the Crown”’ was published this year, and 
her “‘Green Apple Harvest”’ has recently 
been reissued in a new edition. DUBOSE 
HEYWARD, already a poet of note, has 
proved by “‘Porgy”’ that he is a prose writer 
of great distinction. ‘Skylines and Hori- 
zons”, published last season, was his first 
individual collection of verses. 

STELLA BENSON, living in China, writing 
her beautiful, sparse novels and her gaily 
humorous essays and sketches, some of which 
were collected recently in ‘‘The Little 
World”, is a novelist of as great power in our 
opinion as any writing today. GAMALIEL 


BRADFORD, whose “‘ Wives”’ is reviewed else- 
where in this number, has been at work for 
the past year on his first long biography in 
some time, one concerned with the life of the 
great evangelist, Dwight L. Moody. ETHEL 
LOUISE KNOX was a student last summer at 
the Bread Loaf School of English, and lives 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan. CLEMENCE 
DANE, the English novelist, has been the 
author of many successful plays as well, 
among them the exceedingly popular “A Bill 
of Divorcement’”. CHARLES G. NORRIS, 
author of many stories with monosyllabic 
titles, such as “‘Salt’”’, “‘Bread”’, ‘“‘Brass’’, 
will soon publish a new one titled ‘Pig 
Iron’. He is in New York City for the 
winter months, having left his California 
ranch for the while. E. BARRINGTON is the 
pseudonym of the author of ‘‘The Divine 
Lady”’, ‘“‘Glorious Apollo”’, etc. 

ZONA GALE of Portage, Wisconsin, author 
of “Birth”, “Miss Lulu Bett”, and many 
other novels and plays, is even better known 
for her short stories. HUDSON STRODE is 
professor of dramatic literature at the 
University of Alabama. ALDOUS HUXLEY, 
whose first travel sketches have been col- 
lected in ‘‘ Along the Road’’, is about to set 
out, or rather has already started out, on a 
trip around the globe. His impressions will 
appear during the year in THE BOOKMAN. 
HERBERT S. GORMAN, poet, critic, and novel- 
ist, has returned from Europe and is at work 
on a Life of Longfellow. CorEY Forp’s 
book, ‘‘ Three Rousing Cheers for the Rollo 
Boys!!!” has already appeared. He is now 
writing for a score of magazines and is as 
much in demand as any American humorist. 
He lives in the country and, despite his 
youth, is as hard working a writer as we 
know. GLORIA GODDARD, a young lady liv- 
ing in New York City, received the award 
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for the best poem of the month from the 
Poetry Society of America for the poem 
printed in this number. H. L. MENCKEN, 
editor of that brilliantly edited publication 
“‘The American Mercury’, is a violent 
spokesman and a genial friend. He lives, as 
at least one half of the world knows, in Balti- 
more. WILLIAM ALEXANDER PERCY, of the 
far south, is a lawyer, fond of music, and one 
of the finest writers of the lyric in America. 
Mary AUSTIN is living this year in the adobe 
hut she built for herself in Santa Fe. 

WILL Cuppy, whose humorous reviews 
have been gracing the pages of ‘‘ Books’’, the 
literary supplement of the New York “ Her- 
ald-Tribune”’, lives in a cottage on a lone 
sand dune and writes with many chuckles of 
the foibles of the world at large. RALPH 
BLOCK is the editorial adviser of the Famous 
Players-Lasky organization and divides his 
time between the coast and New York City. 
GRANT OVERTON is still the fiction editor of 
‘‘Collier’s Weekly”, a publication, by the 
way, the circulation of which is gaining 
rapidly. ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE, after 
a brief adventure in the motion pictures, 


has now turned again to free lance writing. 
L. G. is the pseudonym of a popular author 


of adventure stories. MARCIA DALPHIN is 
librarian at Rye, New York. S. FOSTER 
DAMON, the poet and author of an extraor- 
dinarily good critical work on William Blake, 
is a member of the faculty of Harvard Uni- 
versity. STEPHEN VINCENT BENET’s “ Tiger 
Joy” is one of the outstanding books of 
poetry of the autumn. His short stories 
have been appearing in various magazines, 
and he is soon to publish his fourth novel, 
‘‘Spanish Bayonet”. ROBERT P. TRIs- 
TRAM COFFIN is an associate professor of 
English at Wells College. He is a native of 
Maine, and studied in this country and at 
Oxford. His first volume of verse was 
‘‘Christchurch”’ and another, “‘Dew and 
Bronze”, is in preparation. His ‘‘Book of 
Crowns and Cottages’’, essays, is on the 
autumn lists. Louris BROMFIELD has sailed 
for Europe, where he expects to spend the 
better part of a year. Meanwhile his novel, 
**Possession”’, is one of the successful fall 


books. 
LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE, of Balti- 


more, is one of the best known of America’s 
women poets. DAvID SA™ILLE MuzZZEY of 
the Columbia University Faculty of Political 
Science, is the author of many well known 
historical works. ALLAN NEVINS, now on 
the editorial staff of the New York “‘ World”’, 
has been associated with various newspapers. 
Mr. Nevins received his early literary train- 
ing under Stuart Pratt Sherman at Illinois. 
His avocation is the study of American his- 
tory, on which subject he has published five 
volumes. WALTER WHITE is the author of 
“The Fire in the Flint’. His new novel, 
“Flight”, will appear in the spring. SHrp- 
LEY THOMAS, former captain of the 26th 
United States Infantry, First Division, 
A. E. F., author of “‘A History of the A. E. F.”’, 
and otherwise a business man, is at the mo- 
ment in Europe. KARSTEN ROEDDER is a 
Scandinavian in America and literary editor 
of the Brooklyn ‘‘Citizen”. Louis UNTER- 
MEYER has recently published his first ven- 
ture into fiction for the young with great 
success. It is freely translated from the 
German and bears the title ‘‘ The Fat of the 
Cat”. He is starting on his first trans- 
continental lecture trip in January and says 
that he faces it with something like terror. 
GERALD HEWES CARSON, in addition to his 
work with a New York advertising firm, is 
writing a book of historical sketches. MuI- 
CHAEL JOSEPH is soon to have a book pub- 
lished in America on the writing craft in its 
more practical aspects. His position with 
Curtis Brown in London makes him a most 
authoritative source on that subject. 

The sixth volume of the monumental cata- 
logue of the Ashley Library by Thomas J. 
Wise has an introduction by A. Edward 
Newton, and is almost wholly devoted to the 
Swinburne collection, which is unsurpassed. 
It not only describes the first editions of 
Swinburne, but prints at length a large num- 
ber of unpublished letters and poems of the 
author. To the Swinburne collector this 
section of the catalogue is therefore a first 
edition of considerable importance. As 4a 
reference work it is indispensable, for some of 
Swinburne’s works were issued in pirated or 
spurious editions, conceived with an idea of 
deceiving the buyer. 
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A “run” on the bookshop 


URING the Christmas season almost a 

quarter of the year’s book business is done. 
People want more books, new and old, than 
they have ever wanted before—and they want 
them at once. The situation is like a run ona 
bank, with depositors all clamoring at once for 
gold. You know that your bank is safe 
because it has a reserve fund upon which to 
draw at need. In like manner, you can rely 
upon your bookshop because it has our stock 
of more than half a million books immediately 
available. Our Book Service is a guarantee 

against Christmas panics. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CoO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 


55 Fifth Ave. » NEW YORK ~~ At Twelfth St. 
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There is no better place to sell books than in the Boston 
Market. The per capita expenditure for books sold 
through bookstores is about $1.50 in Boston — as 
against about 45 cents for the country at large. 





To a great extent, this showing is due to the Wednesday 
and Saturday Book Section and the column of ‘‘ Book- 
stall Gossip,’ Mondays and Thursdays, of the Boston 
Evening Transcript, which for extent of review and 
reader interest is unequalled. 


During the 10 months ended October 2:, 1925, the 
Boston Evening Transcript carried 155,310 lines of Book 
advertising which was much more than all the other 
Boston papers combined, and during the same period 
the Transcript carried more than five (5) times as 
much news space about books. 


Today, as for years, the Boston Evening Transcript is 
known as the ‘‘ Book Paper’’ of Boston. 


Boston Evening Transcript 


Highest Ratio of BUYERS to Readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO Boston, New York, Chicago 
R. J. BIDWELL CO.. San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


The purpose of this section of THE BooKMAN is to acquaint readers with the publishing 
activities of George H. Doran Company and their authors. 


OWN the chimney came Santa Claus 
and landed bomp! right in the ashes, 
because books are heavy and light reading is 
not considered a proper gift. In those dear 
dead days (just before the war) the old boy 
found fruit and sandwiches and roast beef 
and frigid oniors awaiting him on the mantel- 
piece, and always left the fruit-rinds and 
scraps, for he must have come a long way. 
I think now that it was rather decent of the 
Family to do all that on their poor full 
stomachs; and I wonder if I’ll ever have the 
courage. But that is hardly the problem: 
I shan’t be able to give my children books for 
Christmas, for they will have read them all; 
and further, publisher’s children are prone 
to crack the bindings and heft the bulk and 
finger the quality of this or that; it is an 
hereditary impossibility not to look a gift 
book in the backbone. But other people are 
more fortunate. They can give books for 
Christmas, thousands of them; and oh, I 
wish they would. 

There is still a chimney on Murray Hill. 
It is so high that the clouds behind it make 
it appear to sway, and the mere fancy of 
landing bomp at its bottom does things to 
one’s interior. Undoubtedly neither oranges 
nor onions would greet the eye, if any; only a 
crowd of grimy fellows, gloomy at working 
on Christmas Eve, would haul one forth with 
an iron hook and speculate before calling the 
police. ‘Who was it?” they would ask, and 
there would be no answer, only a reverent 
silence while their honest hearts beat be- 
neath their sooty shirts. Then over the 
furnace roar would be heard a sound, soft, 
inaudible, like a sob. Again. It would bea 
sob this time. These rough men, these... 
stokers, would scarcely be able to believe 
their ears. They would not have heard a 
sob for years. One of them would turn 
round, would wave his hand quietly at the 
others and point to the corner. Over there, 
tousled head tucked into grimy arm, would 
be the youngest of their number, shaking 


with anguish, the tears making deep furrows 
down his sooty cheeks. One of them would 
go over and awkwardly pat his shoulder. 
**What is it, lad?” he would say as gently as 
his gruff voice would permit. And the lad 
would point at the huddled figure, sur- 
rounded in the red glow by black ghouls 
waiting for the coins to cool, and whisper in 
a voice choked with grief: “It was Santa 
Claus!” 
+ * x ” 
OW fancy flies, and how soon it wal- 
lows. Four asterisks is all the space 
left one to recover one’s composure and to 
carry on. There won’t be four more for 
quite a while. And meanwhile, Christmas 
continues coming. Books by the million are 
waiting for their owners to claim them, while 
one perches on this rocky eminence and in- 
tones, ‘It is better to give than to receive.” 
Why make presents of motor cars, bath- 
robes, electric heating pads, receipted bills, 
desk-lamps, and phonographs, when books 
will cost less and do much less harm? In- 
deed, if my theory is correct, they do a vast 
amount of good. Freud states (at great 
length) that dreams are a process of ‘‘satis- 
fying’’ or restoring to equilibrium the mental 
life; and my belief is that books have much 
the same effect. One says: “I feel like 
reading a detective story tonight,’”’ and we 
know that the day has been dull and that 
the brain craves its daily ration of excitement 
— or the day has been too exciting, and one 
wants the contrast of other people’s troubles. 
Or one says, ‘‘ What’s a good love story?” 
and we know this day has been even duller 
than the other. I leave it to a future pub- 
lisher to advertise his books as preventing 
dreams and inducing sound sleep. We 
have some, like THE Rep Lamp, of Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, BROKEN WATERS, by 
Frank L. Packard, and THE UNDER DoGcs, 
by Hulbert Footner, which will keep one 
awake all night. 
Books for Christmas gifts is my story, and 
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I shall stick to it. Furthermore, I think our 
Murray Hill Library, which contains in 
leather some of the finest things we have 
ever published, makes an excellent greeting 
to the dozen friends one cannot afford to 
give expensive presents. In support of the 
Freudian theory I would say here that some- 
times I dream of shouting ‘‘Murray Hill 
Library for Christmas cards!’’ in a voice 
loud enough to be heard by all the world; it 
would be most satisfying to the well-known 
inner life. And then I would tell more 
softly, confidentially, the unobtrusive truth 
that a reputable publisher, for the sake of his 
reputation, must be more careful about his 
choice of books than the majority of readers 
are about theirs. I am the only member of 
the company permitted to boast. 


« + & . 


IFT books fill the shelves. Many 


people ask what exactly is a gift book; 
and the answer seems to be, Any volume 
whose content or format is sufficiently at- 
tractive or valuable to make its permanent 
possession a pleasure. In other words, the 


better class of fiction and what are known as 
“general” books are gift books. Yet an 
armful of lighter works is one of the best 
presents that can be made. It seems one 
must recognize an inconsistency or be forced 
to distinguish between a present and a gift. 
Not that it matters. 

Biography is the favorite. The sudden 
swing to this type of work following the war 
has been mentioned often as amazing. It 
would appear that American literature 
passed a milestone somewhere during the 
five dark years, and that American intellec- 
tual life became conscious of its own tradition. 
Ten years ago it was a rarer thing to find any 
volume of biography nationally known and 
selling in the several thousands. Now, 
huge editions, speaking comparatively, are 
made before publication, in the reasonable 
certainty of their selling quite out. 

John Drinkwater’s life of Lord Byron, 
entitled THE PILGRIM OF ETERNITY, is a case 
in point. Its popularity is _ practically 
assured. The story of a great poet of the 
past, written by a famous modern poet, is 
bound to be well received. But quite aside 
from its sympathy and its undoubted ar- 


tistry is its merit as a biography, for Drink- 
water has studied and dug and pored over 
and collated a multitude of sources, so that 
he is able to settle one or two questions 
abandoned by other historians, settle them 
once and for all. The matter of Byron’s 
profligacy, and that other matter of which 
there has been much unpleasant gossip, are 
treated of pro and con, and then thrust quite 
out of the way as irrelevant in the study of 
the poet’s greatness. Drinkwater allows 
his man a license which England of that time 
viciously denied; and suggests that unfortu- 
nately a habit of condemnation has survived. 
* * * * 

HAT a tradition of violence hangs 

about the man! It is a curious coin- 
cidence that another of our winter gift books 
contains a quite different picture of Byron, 
and one valuable to interested Byronians — 
the rub of his life against the stormy existence 
of his ‘‘good friend Tre’’. Trelawny was 
another English exile who saw in the Greek 
conflicts a flame to warm his wandering feet 
by; and Henry Beston tells of him in his 
BooK OF GALLANT VAGABONDS. 

“‘The man’s fine presence, his Oriental 
features, and his piercing eyes were enough 
in themselves to inspire interest; little by 
little the moonlight of romantic imagination 
gathered him into its beam. His intimate 
friends, it was whispered, heard blood- 
curdling tales of piracies as they sat in the 
chimney corner. Ah,—if ‘“‘Tre” would 
only tell the whole story! They waited for 
it fifteen years.”’ 

He went to Italy and met Shelley, whose 
boon companion he became. Byron was in 
Pisa, and the three formed a small colony, 
with Mary Shelley a sea-anchor for their 
raging whims. A ‘“‘yachting fever”’ took the 
men to Leghorn, and Trelawny was aboard 
Byron’s yacht when Shelley put to sea in the 
ill-fated Ariel. He cremated the poet’s 
body, with Byron helping, when the poor 
thing washed ashore. 

That was Trelawny, that and a great deal 
more. I shall not attempt the rest of his 
story, for it would be to spoil a fine romance 
for many. Gallant he was, if that means 
brave, or doughty; but he had no women’s 
gallantry, only grave sins and polish. Sin- 
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THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 








ners make good reading; and there are others 
in the book. One of them is Morton, who 
came to Boston when it was a meadow; his 
crime was that of raising the first May-pole 
in the New World, and it was Miles Standish 
who brought the frowns of the Puritans and a 
warrant for his arrest. Another was Bel- 
zoni, renegade Italian monk who opened the 
pyramids, more than a hundred years ago. 
They form a strange crew, a group that only 
Henry Beston could have dug up in his 
wanderings, for they include Ledyard, friend 
of Jefferson and member of Captain Cook’s 
expedition, who walked across Sweden, 
Lapland and Finland in midwinter, headed 
for the undiscovered American Northwest — 
one hesitates to conjecture what would have 
befallen American literature if someone had 
not discovered it — and Rimbaud, French 
poet who influenced all the writers of France 
that came after, yet who never wrote a line 
after he reached eighteen. 
* * * * 

HAT is a gift book; and here is another, 

E. T. Raymond’s life of .DISRAELI. 
Only this time there is no graceful transition 
possible, as from Byron to Trelawny. 
DISRAELI, Alien Patriot, is the full title, and 
its author is the man who wrote the famous 
biography of Lloyd George. I have little to 
say of its facts, for I am not competent to 
speak on the subject; yet I know that where 
I could have read it hastily I read it slowly. 
The drama is one of enormous proportions. 
Queen Victoria and Disraeli, Bismarck and 
Disraeli, Ireland and Disraeli, Free Trade, 
Unemployment, two love stories and Dis- 
raeli— this one man whose gifts brought 
him to the fore against terrific odds, and who 
won finally for himself the power to make 
Britain an Empire. 

With this must be counted THE MEMOIRS 
OF SiR ALMERIC FITzROy, for nearly three 
decades Clerk of the Privy Council and 
closely associated with Victoria, Edward 
VII, and the present king. Lady Paget, 
whose IN My TOWER was recently published, 
brought Queen Alexandra and King Edward 
together. Maurice Paleologue, whose third 
volume of AN AMBASSADOR’S MEMOIRS is 
just out, was the last French Ambassador to 
the court of the Russian Czar. The three 
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volumes of pleasant recollections by Lord 
Frederick Hamilton, HERE, THERE AND 
EVERYWHERE, THE DAYS BEFORE YESTER- 
DAY, and THE VANISHED POMPS OF YESTER- 
DAY, are among the most popular gift books 
we have ever published. 

Lillie Langtry’s autobiography is an 
astonishing thing. She, the famous beauty, 
feted actress of a few years ago, has written 
the story of her life from her retirement as 
Lady de Bathe. Another actress is ELEO- 
NORA DUSE, whose frank biography is the 
product of a close friend and intimate, 
Jeanne Bordeux. She was born of actor 
parents on tour in Italy, and she died on tour 
in Pittsburgh. To many she is the greatest 
actress of all time. 

But the volume which struck me most is 
the new one from E. F. Benson, called simply 
MOTHER. It is one of the finest tributes 
ever paid by a son to his mother, and one 
which will survive as such. Quietly, not 
sentimentally told, it relates the marriage of 
a lovely and spirited girl to a young clergy- 
man whose powers and ambition were to 
bring him eventually to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury. His career was in her hands 
from the moment of the wedding ceremony; 
and she never failed him. The author and 
reader alike are inspired by ‘“‘the inner 
history of a life so beautiful as hers.”’ 


Sir William Robertson Nicoll, whose LIFE 
is just out, founded the English BOOKMAN 
and the BRITISH WEEKLY, and accepted for 
Hodder and Stoughton the first work of 
J. M. Barrie, when all others refused. The 
story of another famous writer is told in 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ANTON TCHE- 
KHOV and in THE LETTERS OF ANTON TCHE- 
KHOV TO OLGA KNIPPER, the Russian actress 
who became his wife. And to close a list 
of biography we offer THE Doctor Looks 
AT BIOGRAPHY, in which Dr. Joseph Collins, 
the famous neurologist, diagnoses the ills 
and kinks of the great people whose lives are 
written in books, diagnoses them from the 
books themselves and tells why they were 
great, how this and that affected their 
careers, and why they were not greater. 

ALAN RINEHART. 
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Sk WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL 
lived a busy and versatile life. But back 
of everything there was the background of 
a religious life. He was a preacher who had 
to write; an editor who refused to make a dis- 
tinction between the secular and the religious; 
a politician who kept his piety. He dealt 
largely with the mechanics of religion, the 
making of magazines and books, but he did 
not permit these things to dull his own keen 
sense of worship. 

The chapters, in WILLIAM ROBERTSON 
NICOLL, His Life and Letters, by T. H. Dar- 
low, which discuss the religious side of his 
life are among the most interesting. He was 
a liberal in theology; a nonconformist by 
conviction, and a mystic by intuition. It 
seems strange that one who had practically 
no interest in art or music should be influ- 
enced by mysticism. He felt that after man 
had gained all the knowledge possible through 
conventional ways that there was still much 
to be learned through a direct communion 
with God. 

Concerning this he said, ‘‘When we have 
done our best, and when we have used the 
Bible to the full, there still remains much 
mystery, and we can only wait until the mys- 
tery of God shall be finished.” 


re Ss 2 


OOKS on the desk before me show that 
Jesus Christ is still the most fascinating 

of historic characters. Writers are still find- 
ing new ways to value his personality. Here 
are five new titles on our lists dealing with 
one side or another of this never tiring discus- 
sion. W. M. Clow finds that there are five 
different conceptions of Jesus in the New 
Testament and he describes them in FIVE 
PORTRAITS OF JESUS. JESUS IN THE FIRST 
GOSPEL is the title used by J. Alexander 
Findlay, who thinks that Matthew originally 
was considered the most authentic Gospel. 
Gwilym O. Griffiths has tried to reproduce 
the picture in St. Paul’s mind in St. PAUL’s 
LIFE OF CHRIST. R. H. Strachan brings 
something new to the discussion by building 
the proposition that the fourth Gospel is not 
history but drama. In THE FouRTH EVAN- 
GELIST he declares that a discussion concern- 
ing the authorship is irrelevant; the teaching 


MURRAY HILL 





of the drama isthe thing. And finally there 
is the book by William Owen Carver of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary who 
tries to interpret the personality of Jesus by 
his own words. He calls it SELF INTERPRE- 
TATION OF JESUS. 


* * * * 


R. L. P. JACKS is not a voluminous 
writer. His books are not bulky and 
they do not appear very often. But he has 
the faculty of crowding a library of informa- 
tion into a few pages. He goes to the point 
of his argument, says what he has to say, and 
closes. THE FAITH OF THE WORKER is his 
newest book, which is just being issued. He 
is interested in finding a faith which stands 
the test of actual world conditions. The 
workers of the world, in shop, office, study, 
and, in fact, wherever men toil, face two great 
challenges. The first is the challenge of 
monotony which modern civilization has 
brought to toil and secondly there is death, 
which they must meetintheend. If religion 
is for the world’s workers it must be great 
enough to meet these conditions. Dr. Jacks 
sees a faith which can do it. 


I ERE are two books for those interested 

in youth. Mrs. Jessica Cosgrave, 
principal of Finch School, in MOTHERS AND 
DAUGHTERS has produced a book sure to be 
helpfui in those homes which face difficulty 
in making the adjustment between the gir! 


and home in. these perplexing days. Arthur 
W. Spaiding has done a splendid thing for 
boys and men interested in boys in THE 
MEASURE OF A MAN. 


HOSE who appreciate devotional litera- 

ture for the holidays will be glad to 
hear of the volume ADVENT AND CHRISTMAS 
SERMONS by Representative Preachers. The 
book is noteworthy for the qualitiy of the 
sermons and the different branches of the 
faith Represented. Among the contributors 
are the names of Dean Inge, Canon Lacey, 
James Black, George H. Morrison and others 
of international reputation. 

WILLIAM H. LEACH. 
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NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS 


Founded (1879-1881) by D. L. Moody 


HE Northfield Schools are the expression of their Founder’s own sense of 

personal need. Leaving school at the age of thirteen, D. L. Moody was 
denied opportunity for further study. In later years he felt that had he been 
given this opportunity he might have retrieved some part of what he had for- 
teited — and that by this means his usefulness to the world would have been 
vastly increased. With this conviction borne in upon him he sought for ways 
and means whereby earnest young men and young women of limited means 
might be given a chance of acquiring an education. 


Mr. Moody himself expressed his purpose as “helping those who seek to 
help themselves.’’ Hence the board and tuition at Northfield Schools are 
furnished at one-half the actual cost. By this means half a scholarship is 
provided for each student in this very practical manner and a spirit of self- 
reliance and independence is fostered. | 


Northfield Seminary (for girls) was established in 1879 and Mount Hermon 
School (for doys) in 1881. These schools have long passed the experimental 
stage of their usefulness, for more than 20,000 students have received their 
training at Northfield and Mount Hermon. 


Two characteristic requisites of these schools are: First, every student 
must contribute his or her share of the daily work. Mount Hermon boys are 
required to devote two hours a day and Northfield girls one hour a day to 
some assigned duty in connection with the actual operation of the schools. 
Second, every student is required to study the English Bible — two recita- 
tions weekly being a part of every course of study. 


The schools are exclusive schools but only in the sense that only those need 
apply whose circumstances are such that they cannot afford more expensive 
schools and who are entirely willing to undertake their share of work. 


In his life-time, Mr. Moody gave liberally of his time, energy and means to 
the up-building of this worthy work. An interested public has contributed 
generously and now this direct appeal is made to you for funds for the main- 
tenance of the work of Northfield Schools. Contributions or inquiries should 
be addressed to 


W. R. MOODY, EAST NORTHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HE reading of a great range of religious 

literature leads the reviewer to the 
generalization that whatever is essential for 
the individual to believe should be believed. 
Where the religious enthusiast seems to err 
is in his conviction that unless others believe 
as he believes they are lost; are missing some 
divine revelation; are outside the pale. 
Acquaintanceship with authors of religious 
books of different views makes it quite clear 
that a genuine Christian spirit indwelling 
within a human life and manifesting itself 
through the daily expressions of that human 
life is not a matter of exactness of belief, 
but of sincerity, practice, and tolerance to- 
ward the beliefs of others in the spirit of 
“I need to believe so and so; you may not, 
and yet may be as true a child of God as I.” 
The main reason for this contention lies in 
the variety of beliefs expressed by equally 
earnest, devout Christians. Let each indi- 
vidual be glad that the Bible has furnished 
to anyone whatever of inspiration, guidance, 
and comfort it has — and let it go at that, 
without seeking to reconvert the other. We 
would have a more beautifully Christlike 
world to live in, and a far more attractive 
one to the unbeliever. 


The preceding paragraph leads to the men- 
tion of “‘A Scientific Man and the Bible” 
(Sunday School Times) by Howard A. Kelly, 
M.D., LL.D., of Johns Hopkins University, 
who has studied the Bible by scientific meth- 
ods and believes in the whole Book. His 
chapters deal with: ‘‘How I came to my 
present faith; why I believe the whole Bible 
is true; why I believe that Jesus Christ is 
God; why I believe in the Virgin Birth of 
Jesus; why I believe in the Blood Atone- 
ment; why I believe in the Bodily Resurrec- 
tion; why I believe Christ is coming again.”’ 
Dr. Kelly is too eminent a man in fields of 
research to have this contribution slightingly 
passed over, even by those who at once will 
differ from the statements of his chapter 
headings. It is well to know what the other 
man has discovered. Valuable as this con- 
tribution is in its field, it will do the author 


no harm to realize that his discoveries do not 
constitute the one way for all individuals. 
The true Word has been found by many ina 
great variety of ‘‘discoveries’”’ which also 
“‘magnify his Word and the name of his 
Son”’, 


“The salvation Jesus brings involves a 
transformation of the individual soul at the 
core of his being, and the means by which 
this transformation is brought about is the 
redeeming power of His own personality. 
His gift is life, and it is through His own life 
that life is quickened.’”’ You will find this 
quotation on page 30 of ‘“‘ The Christ of Faith 
and the Jesus of History’? (Doran). Its 
author, D. M. Ross, D.D., follows through 
to the heart of ‘‘the Fatherhood of God and 
the Sonship of man; the Kingdom of God and 
the Leader of the Kingdom; the Son of God; 
the Lordship of Jesus; God in Christ; the 
Fellowship of the Disciples of Jesus’”’, etc. 
These are general headings which hardly 
convey the unusual helpfulness of this very 
human treatment of much that perplexes 
many baffled by the veils of creeds. Dr. 
Ross emphasizes not only the individual need 
as expressed in the quotation above, but 
goes beyond that to the “spacious life of a 
brotherhood” of man. Let the reviewer 
recall his initial paragraph and mention the 
great necessity of tolerance among indi- 
viduals if Sonship to God is to mean brother- 
hood of man (through fellowship in effort). 
The book is historical and eminently whole- 
some and constructive. 


A notable contribution is being made 
through ‘‘The Living Church Series’’ edited 
by Professor John E. McFadyen, D.D. 
Already there are a dozen volumes available, 
with as many more in preparation. Just 
off the press, in this series, is ‘‘ The Church’s 
Debt to Heretics’ (Doran), in which 
Rufus M. Jones, D.D., Litt.D., LL.D., 
renders a fine service in his picture of the 
“‘champions of ideas’”’ — a picture of “lights 
and shadows, tragedies and comedies, cruelt) 
and tenderness’”’. Dr. Jones is professor of 
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GOOD COKESBURY PRESS Books 


- o 
PUTTING IT ACROSS 


&— 
WILLIAM HERMAN LEACH PLB 
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Jesus 
the Pioneer 
Umphrey Lee $1.25 


In these sermons Mr. Lee 
has presented present day 
problems as he sees them, 


The Meaning of God Harris Franklin Rall $1.50 


Dr. Rall sets forth the significance of religion by pointing out the meaning of God. 
He takes his stand frankly with the Christian faith, convinced that the meaning of 
the world and of this life has come to men through God, The Father of Jesus. He 
makes plain what such a faith means for the thought as well as the man of today. 


Putting It Across William Herman Leach $1.25 


Dr. Leach shows why some organizations succeed and some do not, why some 
men are born leaders and others are never more than followers. How to make vol- 
untary organizations succeed is the theme and his wide experience in this work 
makes his book the product of the firing line and not of the cloister. 


The Call to 
Christian Stewardship 
bet eth || Julius Earl Crawford $1.25 


Christian Stewardship 

ieee Mr. Crawford lifts his subject entirely from the realm 
of controversy and doubt and places it among the fore- 
gone conclusions of spiritual teachings. When you have 
read this book there will be no haze of misunderstanding 
left. 


and brings out the fact that 
the Bible contains the solu- 
tion for them all. The ideas 
as set forth are not relics of 
a bygone age. They are as 
up-to-date as your morning 
paper and as real as the 
problems which confront us 
in our daily tasks. 


Isaac C. Jenkins 


COKESBURY PRESS, Publishers 


illustrations. 


A Gospel for the New Age 
C. H. Buchanan $1.50 


In religion, as in almost every other line of thought, he 
the world seems to have slipped from its old established MISSIONARY 
moorings and to have cast adrift. This book studied and EV. EL 
read conscientiously will tend to counteract this tendency 
and call men back to the simple, vital trust in Jesus and 
religion. 


Apostles Creed: 
A ROMANCE IN RELIGION 


A. T. Abernethy $.75 

The purpose of this book is to bring the spirit of the 
Creed into the minds and hearts of the people and break 
away from the cold formalism with which the Creed is 
said each Sunday. 


What Jesus Said About Heaven 
J.T. Whitley $.75 


In this book the author has gathered together all the passages in the four gospels in 
which Jesus spoke about Heaven, and has classified them under appropriate headings, 
giving a simple and straightforward interpretation. 


Project Method in Religious Education 
Mason Crum $1.50 


An invaluable aid to teachers, and preachers and a theory that can be put to practical 
use. It is exceptionally interesting to read — wonderfully suggestive and helpful. 
Mr. Crum has achieved wonderful success using this method and he tells you of his sub- 
ject in a manner that you can not fail to profit by. 


oe | 


COKESBURY PRESS, Pubdishers 
eae oe 


At Your Own Book Store 


The Sermon on the Mount 


$.75 


A plain and scholarly exposition of the greatest recorded 
amass won sermon. Mr. Jenkins illuminates the text with telling 


The Missionary 
Evangel 


Edwin D. Mouzon 
$1.50 


In the course of this book 
Bishop Mouzon discusses 
many of the distressing and 
perplexing questions of to- 
day, with profound spiritual 
insight and discriminating 
judgment. MReaders from 
any Christian faith will find 
in this book an overwhelm- 
ing share of inspiration and 
instruction. 


Project Method in 
Religious Education 
LS 
M ASON CRLM 


COKESBURY PRESS, Pebiuters 


COKESBURY PRESS, Publishers 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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philosophy in Haverford College and author 
of ‘‘Social Law in the Spiritual World”. 
He writes about men and women “ who be- 
lieved in their inmost souls that they had a 
heavenly vision, a divine revelation of the 
way forward, and that it was given to them 
to be the bearers of the truth. They were 
ready for the utmost sacrifice in behalf of 
the cause to which they were devoted.” 
There are chapters on ‘who are the heretics; 
the gnostic complex; early heresies about 
the nature of Christ; the battle with Arianism; 
heresies of the human; heresies concerning 
the spirit; background and environment of 
anti-church heresies and schisms; modern 
heresies and heretics’’. 





Believe the Bible? 


Read a great surgeon’s answer in 
a great book 


A Scientific Man 
and the Bible 


By HOWARD A. KELLY 
M.D., LL.D. 


Dr. Howard Kelly, of Johns Hopkins 
{ University, is one of the greatest living 
| surgeons and scientists. His name is 
known honored throughout the 
civilized world. He tells simply and 
clearly what he believes about the Bible, 
and why. Over 30,000 special sub- 
scriptions poured in when these articles 
recently appeared in serial form — now 
ready ina k of timely and compelling 
. = interest. 
Be sure to add this timely, vital, encouraging, and per- 
manently enriching volume to your home library, not for- 
getting friends who will be greatly pleased with the gift of 
this book. 


160 Pages Cloth, $1.25 


At the Bookstores or 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street: Philadelphia 


The Business Man of Syria 


By Charles Francis Stocking, E.M- 
and William Wesley Totheroh, 
A. M., LL. D. 

A book for Christian 
business men that is in- 
spiring thousandsinthe 
business world today. 


whic 


Frontispiece, cloth, $3.50 De Luxe, $5.00 Pos’ 
Menadnock Block, 


. tage 15c- 
THE MAESTRO COMPANY, CHICAGO 


As an introduction to the New Testament 
Herbert R. Purinton and C. E. Purinton 
have provided in ‘Literature of the New 
Testament” (Scribner) twenty nine chapters 
dealing with all the New Testament books. 
At the end of each of these illuminating 
brief chapters are suggestions for the teacher, 
under the heading ‘“‘ Directions for Study”’, 
which include suggestions for written work, 
cral discussion, special assignments. The 
volume should prove a most useful study 
book for groups intent upon close application. 


Prayer is so intimately the expression of 
the individual that any book of prayers for 
others must seem artificial. ‘‘Prayers for 
Girls” (Altemus) prepared by Elisabeth 
Robinson Scovil, and ‘‘Prayers for Boys” 
(Altemus) prepared by Herbert C. Alleman, 
both probably excellent enough as attempted 
utterances for others, fall into this artificial 
groove. Also they lack understanding of 
just what the normal girl and boy would 
pray about, or their natural manner of pray- 
ing. If we must offer patterns of prayer, 
let’s make them realistic. 


“The Living Religions of the World” 
(Morehouse) by John A. Maynard, M.A., 
Ph.D., Pd.D., D.D., appears as a title in the 
“Biblical and Oriental Series’’ edited by 
Samuel A. B. Mercer. This is a scholarly 
work with chapters on “ Animism, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, The Religions of China and Tibet, 
The Religions of Japan, Judaism, Islam.” 
In the author’s own foreword he states that 
the object of his book is to give a practical 
survey of the religions of the world today 
and to offset some of the loose notions about 
comparative religions. As a study book for 
this purpose it is excellent. 


Fine writing is in ‘‘The Glory of God” 
(Oxford). The reviewer bows before the 
master of style, student, clear thinker, and 
wise interpreter which I. Abrahams shows 
himself to be. The dedication is to Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise who urged the publication 
of the three lectures which constitute the 
book. The chapter divisions are ‘‘ Natural; 
Messianic; Pragmatic’’. In his closing words 
the author writes: ‘‘The Glory of God is 
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From Coast to Coast They Are Reading 


Evolution and Religion 


By JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND, A.M., D.D. 


HIS is the orator and author who, forty years ago, thrilled the country by his answers to 

the evangelist, Dwight L. Moody. The battle which was fought for twenty years, 
towards the end of the last century, died away, but during the last few months it has burst 
forth with renewed fury. 

This book treats with clearness, vigor, and ample scholarship the whole subject of Evolu- 
tion and Religion now before the public, answering the Fundamentalists with the greatest 
fairness and courtesy, but frankly, fully, and without apology or evasion. 

It claims that the Doctrine of Evolution is not a destroyer, but in the best possible sense a 
builder; that while it brings great new light to nearly every department of human knowledge 
and thought, nowhere is its illumination greater or more important than in religion; that 
rightly understood, its influence is to give us Christianity not only more reasonable, more in 
harmony with science, and better adapted to modern needs than the Christianity of the past, 
but much richer in ethical and spiritual content. 


$1.65 Postpaid 





The Origin and 
Character of the Bible 


By JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND, A.M., D.D. 


HIS book is the product of a scholarship that is 

honest, independent, and competent; a scholar- 
ship that investigates to find out the facts, and then 
plainly speaks the truth — which tells us about the 
Bible, its origin, its authorship, its growth, its reliabil- 
ity, its real character, its transitory elements, its 
permanent value. 

Yet answering those questions clearly and fear- 
lessly, the author manifests throughout a deeply 
reverent attitude. The contents include illustrative 
tables and lists of the best books for further study. 


£1.65 Postpaid 


The Soul of the Bible 


By JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND, A.M., D.D. 


BOOK of literary readings, cumulative in inter- 

est, which leave in the reader's mind a sense of 

moral elevation and completeness. The whole Bible 

is drawn on, and isolated passages are brought into 

relation with the larger thought of which they are 

generic parts. Each reading is a literary unit, — poetry 
and prose being properly distinguished. 

The value of the k is enhanced by the addition 
of a complete index. Therein are found references to 
topics, to persons, and to readings suitable for various 
occasions. 

This is a very appropriate and acceptable gift for 
Christmas. 


Leather Binding. $2.00 Postpaid. 


“BOOKS OF PERMANENT WORTH” 
Buy these wherever books are sold or address Department 36 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York Chicago 
105 South Dearborn Street 


299 Madison Avenue 


San Francisco 
612 Phelan Building 
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The most talked about 
preacher in America is 


Harry Emerson 


FOSDICK 


whose books have created an 
inspired atmosphere in the 
lives of hundreds of thousands, 
and have helpfully guided 
thought, feelings and actions. 


What a fine Christmas Gift 
this “Trilogy of Meanings” 
makes! 


The Meaning of Prayer 
The Meaning of Faith 
The Meaning of Service 


The Turee books, uniformly bound in cloth, with 
morocco ridge, gold-stamped, gilt top, in carton, $5.00 


Then, there are these same 
books in the regular bindings, 
and the other FOSDICK 
books: 


Assurance of Immortality $1.00 
Christianity and Progress 1.50 
Manhood of the Master . 1.15 
Meaning of Faith 1.35 
Meaning of Prayer .... 1.15 
Meaning of Service .... 1.25 
Modern Use of The Bible. 1.60 
Second Mile . -70 
Twelve Tests of Character 1.50 


Association Press 5 omenentil 
Publishers 

347 Madison Avenue 
New York 





THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


victor over sin as over death; it points the 
way to Paradise.” 


A Modernist speaks with vigor and clarity 
in ‘‘The Beginnings of History according to 
the Jews” (Albert and Charles Boni). The 
book is a new translation from a revised 
text, with notes, of the first eleven chapters 
of Genesis, prefaced with a liberal foreword 
which hits from the shoulder. There is no 
mistaking Charles Prosper Fagnani’s position 
as to the Fundamentalist who feels that all 
must believe as he believes or be eternally 
damned. Dr. Fagnani, professor of Hebrew, 
Old Testament literature and exegesis at 
Union Theological Seminary, seeks to prove 
his case in both foreword and new trans- 
lation. There are bold words spoken, but 


| with much light, without heat, and with 


much scholarly fact. The merits of the 
translation must await time and authorita- 
tive opinion. To the lay reader, it is a most 
interesting and plausible translation. 


Delightful, in an easy, flowing style, is 
“Further Reminiscences’”’ (Dutton) by S. 
Baring-Gould. His ‘‘Early Reminiscences” 
covered a period from 1834-1864. ‘Further 
Reminiscences” travels on from then for 
thirty years, taking the reader into the 
chummy confidences of English parishes 
where the Reverend Sabine Baring-Gould 
ministered under most interesting and 
quaint conditions; and then carrying the 
enchanted reader into Belgium, Germany, 
the Tyrol, the Alps, Freiburg, Devonshire, 
Bohemia, Saxony, Italy, Dartmoor, and 
elsewhere. There are intimate, human glimp- 
ses of life which has since changed much — 
glimpses which are fascinating pictures of 
people and conditions. The book is written 
with fine understanding of the life that beats 
beneath the surface; with gentle humor; with 
a rare intelligence that makes little or much 
of events according to their setting; with a 
spiritual feeling that makes a truly religious 
book out of pages not in any way related to 
the discussion of religion. It is a good book 
for leisurely hours. The reader will be re- 
freshed by its wholesomeness, and by the 
graphic writing of one of the remarkable 
characters of the England of his day. 
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There is much perplexity in the expound- 
ing of the Old Testament. Teachers of 
classes, preachers, and the individual reading 
for his own enlightenment and inspiration, 
are all often confused. In ‘‘The Use of the 
Old Testament in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge”’ (Doran) Professor John Edgar 
McFadyen, D.D., author of “An Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament”’, has prepared a 
view of the Old Testament that gives ‘‘fresh 
meaning to the fascinating story of man’s 
spiritual progress, and makes clear its force- 
fulimplications for our own day.”’ Professor 
McFadyen is a notable scholar and, while 
there is personal opinion expressed, the 
reader has the benefit of the author’s broad 
and penetrating insight into those passages in 
the Old Testament which have dismayed 
many in their attempts at explanation and 
reconciliation. 


James Alexander Robertson, M.A., D.D., 
is a prolific writer on spiritual themes. For- 
tunately his books are widely welcomed. 
‘Concerning the Soul” (Doran) is largely a 








collection of Dr. Robertson’s addresses on 
this subject. Seldom do printed addresses 
appeal to the reader :. quite the same way 
as the spoken word has appealed to the listen- 
er. Or to put it another way, seldom do 
printed addresses make the best kind of book. 
But here is material which is vivid, forceful, 
stimulating, and which should be preserved 
for the reader even though Dr. Robertson’s 
original audience was a listening one. 

‘“‘The Story of Jesus” (Association Press) 
presents a new way to study the Gospels. 
Thomas W. Graham, dean of the School of 
Theology at Oberlin, acted as editor of a 
group composed of Bruce Curry, Harrison S. 
Elliott, Frederick Harris, David R. Porter, 
Henry P. Van Dusen, and others in preparing 
this composite gospel — the complete record 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke woven into a 
single story, with the material arranged in its 
true chronological order as nearly as that can 
be ascertained. This “‘story” brings to the 
untrained student a clear cut, coherent story 
of Jesus’s life. The text used is that of 


Who Shall Command Thy Heart? 
By Dr. Thomas Hall Shastid 
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Simon of Cyrene 


‘A distinct and valuable addition to the polite literature 
of this generation.’” — New York Telegraph. 


HE tale of a financier who wanted to build a fifty- 

four story business house with a church on top. 
This wonderful man had as 
others as had Theodore Roosevelt; his call to a noble life 
was clear and persistent; yet, through a great temptation, 
he fell: the story runs on to a strange and thrilling climax. 
A strong, fearless, unconventional book. 


powerful ati influence over 


I ,4e, postpaid, $2.00 
ovo 


RY THE SAME AUTHOR 





Price, postpaid, $3.00 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


ALL BOOKS BY ALL PUBLISHERS FOR SALE 
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Literary Agents and Writers’ Aids 


F. M. HOLLY 


AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
MOTION PICTURE AGENT 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

Rates and full information sent upon application 





OU ARE A WRITER. Don’t you ever need help in 


marketing your work? 

I am aliterary adviser. For years I read for Macmillan, 
then for Doran, and then I became consulting specialist to 
them and to Holt, Stokes, Lippincott and others, for most 
of whom I have also done expert editing, helping authors to 
make their work saleable. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch with the market 
for books, short stories, articles and 
verses, and I have a special depart- 
ment for plays and motion-pictures. 
The Writers’ Workshop, Inc. 
135 East 58 Street al de m | 
New York City 





Strengthen Your Work and 
Increase Your Sales 


By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 
Fee—Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
Circulars on request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 
1724 Grove Avenue Richmond, Virginia 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 


Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on the 
editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street and 
Smith, and the Munsey publications. 

All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal attention. 
Send for full information. 


25 West 42d Street 








New York, N. Y. 


AUTHORS 


Why submit MSS. haphazard? My twenty-five years’ 
experience as author and editor, and active contact 
(See “*Who’s Who.”’) 


with publishers at your service. 
J. WALKER McSPADDEN 


15 Gramercy Park NEW YORK 











WRITERS’ CONSULTANT 


Rejected manuscripts made salable: assistance plot construc- 
tion: inspirational criticism; editing. Write for details. 
ELISABETH SHIELDS, 161 


Columbia Heights, Brooklyn. 





Manuscript Criticism, $1 


A brief but comprehensive survey, frank, concise, constructiv: 
including market advice, anything 5,000 or under. 


Writers’ Special Service, Box 279, Metuchen, N. J. 






PERSONAL LITERARY TRAINING 


Thorough Instruction in Short Story and Novel Writing. 
Analysis of Abilities. Particulars on Request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
“Collier’s Weekly” 












Former Fiction Editor 
Author “Narrative Technique 


F 





NEW YORK CITY 





342 MADISON AVENI 





SPEAKERS, 


papers, speeches, debates. 

to your requirements, highly endorsed. 

scripts, story and books, a specialty. 
AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 


Room 491, 500 Fifth Avenue 


Books 


Club members 


WRITE 9 We assist in 


preparing special articles. 
Expert scholarly service suited 
Revision of manu 


New York 





1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50. The Writer's 
Book, $2.50. How to Write a Short Story, 65c. What 
Editors Want, 25c. Catalogue 30 others. Also per 


for sonal service in criticism of manuscripts and advice 
f as to markets. Correspondence invited. 
Writers ‘JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


(*Former editor of The Editor), Franklin, Obie 


Service Bureau for Writers. 





— . . « in the workshops 
of authors . — rig ees 


THE WRITER AN AUTHORS’ 


MONTHLY FORUM 

Short-stories analyzed in detail; articles on writing for publ 

cation in various popular forms; reports from leading magazin 

editors of their manuscript needs and other aids to literary 
workers. Send 25c for latest issue. 


Circulation rere ar THE WRITER 


Harvard — are Cambridge, 
ing us type, revise, criticise, and 


AUTHORS 
market them. Professional authors 


typist. Competent service. Reasonable rates. Write us 
AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 255 Market Street, Mifflinburg, P:. 


Maas 








Make your manuscripts pay by hav- 





MANUSCRIPT-COPYING BUREAU 


A small group of skilled typists, with literary education ar 


long experience in the work. $1.00 per thousand words, includ 
ing stationery and return postage. 
Lock Box 431 - - Berkeley, Calif 








WRITERS 


Manuscripts criticized, revised, 


leading publications. Prompt, careful work. 


PETERS WORKSHOP, 31 Landscape Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 





POETRY CRITICISM 
Careful Reading and Criticism by experienced writer. 
MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
5210 Cornell Ave. 


Chicago, Il. 









1 typed, marketed. Fifteen years’ 
experience as editor and consultant adviser to successful authors and 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED—LETTER-PERFECT 


75¢ per thousand words. References if desired. Book MSS. « 

specialty. Also mimeographing and text-books. 
AUTHORS’ SERVICE 

Box 406, Pa. Ave. Sta. WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Neatly and accurately typed 


enmempenianlt coco acne eseteet 


typist, 50c per 1000 words. 
Helen E. Street, 123 N. 10th Street, Olean, 


N. Y. 
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Literary Agents and Writers’ Aids 
MANUSCRI PT sas’ aoe ee 


understanding at the service of the writer. Years of 
close touch with novelists and playwrights of note 
enable us to meet the writer’s individual needs 
quickly and well. 


Perfection is guaranteed, always. Rates are at- 
tractive. 


DOROTHY DRABKIN 


Stenographic Service 


1674 Broadway New York 
Circle 9763 


Manuscripts Typed 
75c¢ to $1.00 per Thousand Words. Professional Service 


JULIA C. MECONNAHEY 
Box 87, Cary, North Carolina 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Accuracy, Neatness, and Prompt Service Guaranteed 
70c. a thousand words. 2c. a page for each carbon copy 
Return Postage Paid 
IRENE CAREY 





1512 Edina Boulevard 


AUTHORS WANTED 


To learn the big difference between ordinary typing and our 
modern method of preparing manuscript. Don't spend another 
penny for typing until we have sent you a true specimen of our 
work. Free Introductory Offer. Write today. 
COSMOPOLITAN AUTHORS’ BUREAU 
P. O. Box 862 (Dept. A) Chicago 


AUTHORS — WRITERS — SPEAKERS! 
lyping and Revising Service. Reasonable rates. We employ 
ynly experts. Make your efforts pay. Write for prices, etc. 


DAVENPORT STATIONERY SHOP 
212 Central Office Building, Davenport, lowa 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prose: 50c per thousand words. Poetry: 2c per line. 
AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
1106 Riverdale St. West Springfield, Mass. 


ATTENTION WRITERS 


Have your manuscripts typed neatly and accurately at 
reasonable prices. Plain typing 75c thousand, poems Sc line. 
Centrally located. 

Harold W. Roden, Lock Box 169 
Kit Carson, Colo. 


Zion, Illinois 











Your Manuscript | 
typed neatly, accurately and promptly. Rate 
| 90c per thousand words, including carbon and 

return postage. Professional authors’ typist of | 

long experience. | 


EMMA D. FINGER 
MORGANTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 



















You, too 


will find it profitable to advertise on this page if you 
have any product or service that will aid writers. 
References required. Rates and full information 
will be sent upon request. 


THE BOOKMAN, 244 Madison Ave., New York 
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Professor James Moffatt’s delightful transla- 
tion of the New Testament. 


An unpretentious little book, of pocket 
size and with flexible binding, has come from 
the Publishing Guild of Sydney, Australia. 
“‘God and Man in the Psalms” is a collection 
of Psalm verses put under such headings as 
**Man’s Eternal Shield; What God Gave Man; 
onfidence that God is Love; God Always 
Upholding Man”. There are forty such well 
chosen headings, with a page of selected 
Psalm verses under each heading. The sub- 
title to the book is ‘‘Uplift and Healing’’. 
The Psalms always have lifted and healed. 
These brief, forty pages contain the magic of 
the soothing, inspiring Psalm passages that 
ring down the years with us. 


The present day call to young people is 
anything except churchward. The average 
church does not attract them. ‘The 
Church’s Program for Young People” (Cen- 
tury) by Herbert Carleton Mayer, head of 
the department of secondary education and 
young people’s work of Boston University, 
admirably meets the need for a guide to intel- 
ligent work with the present generation of 
adolescents. There are twenty chapters 
dealing with the various phrases of the prob- 
lem and a number of charts for additional 
help. This is a book which ought to find its 
way into the hands of all concerned with the 
church’s influence with young people. 


“The women lifted their eyes to the blue 
of the evening heavens, and broke into words 
of rejoicing and blessings upon the Lord. 
For in the heavens, between Capernaum and 
Bethsaida, there was drawing near, in a 
graceful triangle, a flock of Cranes. Twelve 
birds Mary could descry, and she named 
them one by one...” Thus is the style of 
“Figures of the Passion of Our Lord’”’ 
(Knopf) by Gabriel Miré, translated from 
the Spanish by C. J. Hogarth. This is the 
story of the betrayal, trial, and crucifixion of 
our Lord, told with great imaginative power 
and beauty of expression. In physical form 
the book is worthy of the art written into its 
pages. 

— W.J.C. 
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LXXXIV BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


(Continued from page XLV) 


> Bone with drawings and etchings by his 
THE FeAT |famous brother Muirhead (Knopf) will 
—_ . , ’ interest all lovers of that fair city. ‘‘Fa 
Of THE (AT mous Prints” with an introduction and 
critical notes by Frank Weitenkampf (Scrib 
AND OTHER STORIES ner) reproduces seventy of the most famous 
By | prints in the world. 
GOTTFRIED KELLER A deluxe edition of James Branch Cabell’s 
Freely Adapted by “Figures of Earth’ (McBride) contains 
LOUIS UNTERMEYER twelve full page illustrations and numerous 
“A perfect gem of a book.” | decorations by Frank C. Pape. Boni and 
: The Bookmen. | Liveright’s large paper edition of Laurence 
‘Alice in ¥ “It is my favorite story book be- Sterne’s ‘‘The Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Wonder- ff cause it is full of knightly grace | | En ‘ 
land’ ”"— as well as wild mirth.—Nathalia | | Shandy, Gent.” should also be considered in 
Chicago roto compiling Christmas lists. 

“Go buy it and be happy, for Each year sees an increase in the number of 
once in your life!"— Emporia collectors and likewise in the variety and 
Gazette. | beauty of the books devoted to their special- 
| ties. Two books in the Lippincott “ Practi- 
Dorothy Canfield’s cal Book”’ series are: ‘‘The Practical Book 
MADE-TO-ORDER | of Chinaware”’ by Harold Donaldson Eber- 
STORIES $2.50 | lein and Roger Wearne Ramsdell; and “‘ The 
Practical Book of Tapestries’’ by George 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. Leland Hunter. These are truly sumptuous 
563 Madison Ave. New York books; each contains over one hundred illus- 
trations, including many color plates. ‘“‘An- 





tiques for Amateurs” by Sarah M. Lockwood 
(Doubleday, Page), ‘“‘Mahogany, Antique 
“‘ Wonderful Present for a Traveler” and Modern” edited by William Farquahar 

: : Payson (Dutton), and ‘‘Old Glass and How 
Picturesque America to Collect It” by J. Sidney Lewis (Dodd, 
Its Parks and Playgrounds Mead) are three other books that are worth 
Edited by J. F. Kane (190 collaborators) remembering. 


“AMERICA IN PICTURES” New Editions 


S50 actntione, Suet shapupegian From the numerous new editions of fa- 
mous books it should be possible to select 

“SPIRIT OF OUTDOOR LIFE readily the book for each of those on your 
IN AMERICA” Christmas roll. In the long list of titles you 

ee ene a ae [N will doubtless find many of your own old 

; : favorites, half forgotten in the lapse of time. 

““Remarkable for its variety of place, scope, well | Your own acquaintance with these bocks wil! 


known names and suggestions of charm. Extraor- : Sp 
dinary illustrations ...a wonderful Christmas guide your decisions. 


20 soa pit hg iS mot s teaveles Your choice may be made from inexpen- 
Price postpaid, $15.00 sive collections such as ‘‘Everyman’s | Li- 

brary” (Dutton), “‘The World’s Classics 
Resorts and Playgrounds of America (Oxford), ‘The Modern Library”’ (Modern), 
2 Saat Hae Spent, Sr See, &. V. or Burt’s “Standard Classics” all at less than 
pe tn ne one dollar per copy to collections published 
at higher prices in the better format of ‘‘ The 

ORDER EARLY for CHRISTMAS Blue Jade Library” (Knopf), ‘The Murra) 
Ses 6S See Hill Library” (Doran), “‘The Broadway 
Translations” (Dutton), or the ‘Loeb 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Classical Library’’ (Putnam). Perhaps you 
will find what you want among the best 
sellers of a few seasons back reprinted in the 
inexpensive popular editions of Grosset and 
Dunlap and of Burt. 

You can choose from among the season’s 
new editions books like ‘“‘ Yesterdays with 
Famous Authors” by James T. Fields 

Houghton Mifflin); Ashley Thorndike’s 
‘‘Shakespeare’s Theatre’ (Macmillan); 
“The Red Badge of Courage” Stephen 
Crane (Appleton); Burton Hendrick’s 
‘Life and Letters of Walter Hines Page”’ 
(Doubleday, Page); or ‘‘Experiments” by 
Norman Douglas (McBride). 

Among the poets there is an especially 
wide range of selection in the season’s new 
editions. You can pick from gift editions of 
Eddie Guest (Reilly and Lee) or Robert W. 
Service (Barse and Hopkins) to the more 
sophisticated ‘‘Early Poems and Stories”’ of 
William Butler Yeats (Macmillan); ‘‘Col- 
lected Poems of Rupert Brooke” (Dodd, 
Mead); or the new four volume set of John 
Masefield’s poems and plays recently brought 
out by Macmillan. 

For the man (or woman) who likes stirring 
tales of adventure presenting flesh and blood 
characters instead of puppets, there is noth- 
ing better than Louis Becke’s stories of the 
South Seas recently revived by Lippincott: 
‘Pacific Tales’’, ‘By Reef and Palm”’, “ Rod- 
man the Boatsteerer’’, ‘“‘The Adventures 
of a Supercargo”’, etc. Becke does not pre- 
sent native women with the subtleties of a 
New York débutante, but he does make you 
feel that he is writing of actual personalities 
with human weaknesses and frailties. Any- 
one who likes Herman Melville will like 
Becke. 

Juveniles 


By and large, no other Christmas gifts for 
children offer so much in real pleasure, so 
much in mental stimulus, so much in perma- 
nent value as carefully selected books. And 
probably in no other field of the publishers’ 
activities is so great care given to the prepara- 
tion of adequate books. Some of the finest 
examples of modern book manufacture are to 
be found on the current lists of juveniles. 

A.A. Milne’s famous‘ When We Were Very 
Young” (Dutton) is avaiiable this year in a 
special Christmas edition. Mr. Milne has 











Christmas @axg Books 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING IN 
CHINA AND ITS SPREAD WESTWARD 
By Thomas F. Carter 
Late Head of the Department of Chinese in Columbia 
University 

The pioneer work on the Chinese invention of 
printing, based upon a comparison of Chinese his- 
torical accounts with archaeological evidence in 
European museums. Touching upon many allied 
themes, the book may be considered a summary of 
the latest findings on Chinese history and inventive 
genius. It is beautifu!'y illustrated. Just published. 


$7. 
THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


By Julius A. Bewer 
Professor in Union Theological Seminary 
Results of recent Biblical research and higher 
criticism are brought together in this scholarly work 
so that the literature of the Old Testament appears 
in its historical development. A book of genuine 
interest to all students of the Bible. Popular edition. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
JOHN STUART MILL 


Published for the first time without alterations 
from the original manuscript in the possession 
Columbia University. A classic among autobi- 
ographies $2. 

Send for Descriptive Folders and Catalogue 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Broadway, New York 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
The Apostolic Message 


A Historical Inquiry 


By Benjamin W. Bacon, D.D., Litt.D. 
(Oxon.) 


A liberal takes issue with a conspic- 
uous type of liberal theology, 


Price $3.50 


Shall We Have a Creed? 


By E. Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., LL.D. 


The author reviews the history of the 
creed, and fozmulates a new creed 
for all Christianity 


Price $1.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Rk AD 


CONRAD'S DIARY OF THE CONGO 
The only diary found among Conrad’s papers 
Edited by Richard Curle 


THE QUESTION OF SECURITY 
A study of the new situation in Europe 
by Charles Seymour 


JANE AUSTEN LETTERS 


Published for the first time and edited by 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe 


BEHIND TIME 


An autobiographical poem 
by Amy Lowell 


THE FORTUNATE POETS 


A criticism of recent verse 
by Agnes Repplier 


THE SOCIAL MESSAGE OF THE MODERN CHURCH 
by W. R. Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s 








































Other articles, poems and book reviews by Zona Gale, Helen Mac- 
Afee, Wilbur Abbott, Samuel McChord Crothers, etc., etc. 


THE YALE REVIEW 


for JANUARY, 1926 






Introductory Offer to Readers of The Bookman 
Six Numbers of The Yale Review for the Price of Four 






The Yale Review is published quarterly, January, April, July and October 
$4 a year. Single copies $1 at all bookstores. 













ee ORDER-BLANK = — = — = = = — — — — _ 


THE YALE REVIEW, 315 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
Sirs: For the enclosed cheque for $4 please send me The Yale Review for six numbers beginning 
January, 1926. 












Name. .... Address 





City and State...... 
Bk. 12-25 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
also written ‘‘A Gallery of Children” a book | 


of short stories for little children, illustrated 


with twelve full page pictures in color by | 


H. Willebeek Le Maire (McKay). 

That Italian classic ‘‘The Adventures of 
Pinoechio”’ by G. Collodi (Macmillan) is one 
of the most elaborate books of the year; 


printed in Italy it is a splendid example | 


of the best in children’s books. 


A newcomer who will win an immediate | 


place for himself in the affections of any 


child is ‘‘Poor Cecco”’ by Margery Williams | 
Illustrations in color and in line are | 


Bianco. 


by Arthur Rackham. The adventures of 


this funny little wooden dog are irresistible. | 


THE FLyminc CARPET. Edited by Cynthia 
Asquith. Scribner. 

MADE TO ORDER STORIES. 
Harcourt, Brace. 

NUMBER THREE JOY STREET. 

SWEET TIMES AND 
Stark Young. Holt. 

CHI-WEE: THE ADVENTURES OF 
INDIAN GIRL. Grace Moon. 
Page. 

THE JUNGLE MAN. 

DoctoR DOLITTLE’S 
Stokes. 

WILBUR THE HAT. 
Boni and Liveright. 

ADVENTURES IN OUR STREET. 
McKay. 

THE CARELESS CHICKEN. 
Warne. 

CHIMNEY CORNER STORIES. 
ica S. Hutchinson. Minton, Balch. 

THE GOLDEN PorcH. Winifred M. L. Hutchin- 
son. Longmans. 

BROOMSTICKS AND OTHER STORIES. Walter de 
la Mare. Knopf. 

THE OREGON TRAIL. 
Brown. 

Herp1. Johanna Spyri. Harper. 

NAVAHO TALES. Edited by William Whitman, 

+ 3d. Houghton Mifflin. 


Appleton. 


Doubleday, 


Carveth Wells. Duffield. 


Zoo. Hugh 


Francis Parkman. Little, 


ROUND THE WORLD WITH JOCKO THE GREAT. | 


Samuel Ornitz. Macaulay. 


Books as Christmas Cards 


Books are coming into steadily increasing | 


use as Christmas cards. For this purpose 


the slim volumes of poetry are admirable, | 
although many other books are also suitable. | 


Thus you might use Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick’s ‘‘Meaning of Faith”, “‘Meaning of 
Prayer’’, or ‘‘Meaning of Service’’ (Asso- 
ciation Press). Each is available in a special 
gift edition. You could use the inexpensive 
South Seas edition of Stevenson’s works re- 
cently issued by Scribner. 


Dorothy Canfield. | 


THE BLUE POLICEMAN. 


A LITTLE | 


Lofting. | 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon. | 
Gertrude Kay. | 
Baron Krakemsides. | 


Selected by Veron- | 


Our you could | 
choose appropriate gifts from among the | 
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ORCHARD HILL PRESS 


CROTON-ON-HUDSON 
NEW YORK 


publishes all books by 


EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 


rT Ff 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART 
THE NEW HUMANISM 
MORAL EDUCATION 
MEDITATIONS 
BLOSSOMED HOURS 


Each $2 


THE SOUL OF DEMOCRACY, $1.25 
FOR WHAT DO WE LIVE? $1 
FRIENDSHIP, LOVE AND MARRIAGE 
THE USE OF THE MARGIN 
HUMAN EQUIPMENT 
SELF-CULTURE 
Each 75c 


LECTURE COURSE HANDBOOKS, Each 35¢ 
WE PAY ALL POSTAGE 








advertised or mentioned in this issue, or 
any book in print, supplied at book- 
store prices. Will send C. O. D. 
Postage paid everywhere. Orders 
filled pom. Send for free copy 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH” maga- 
Prana 


AMERICAN rend aves 
_500 | 5th Avenue, Dept. B New York 





Your Favorite Poem 


Motto or Quotation beautifully de- 
signed, lettered and illuminated in gold 
and colors. 

Distinctive Christmas greeting cards 
for your exclusive use. Specimen on 
request. 

CARLE H. SCHAFER STUDIOS 

Niles, Michigan 





| THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


We have something of interest for every bookly-minded person. 
Just say you are interested. 

FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 


EVERY PERSON SHOULD HAVE A 
BOOK PLATE 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND SUGGESTIONS 


GOATS-OF-ARMS 


PAINTED IN TRUE COLORS FOR FRAMING 


gu —_ PENN DEB 
tn is ARTHE. 
Q) D 
a oe 3 DESIONER AND ILLUSTRATOR | 


Please mention Tue Booxman in writing to advertisers 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


Find a New Outlook on Life! 


A good job — 
And after that? 


HAT are you getting out of life ? 
a car — a house in the country? 


’ e 
Head of your business — a comfortable fortune — more 
cars — a social position? 


The East has a vastly different idea. The Oriental 
says he gets more joy out of bis leisure than we do out of 
our wealth. He sees more happiness in a sense of the 
beauty of life — than in high buildings, motor-cars and 
big business. 

He looks upon his possessions — home, servants, wealth 

as incidents of life. In the wisdom of his forty cen- 
turies of experiment —compared with our three — he 
kaows the end of life is in the enjoyment of every day, not 





in the postponement of real living until he makes money 
His art of living has given him repose of mind, peace 
and the power they bring — instead of the worry of our 
headless rush. 

Is the Easterner right? 
of life? 

One pigmy seems full-grown to another. One Amet 
ican finds little new or different in another American 
Main Street, Babbittville, gets very little kick out oi 
Main Street, Smithtown. 

But ASIA Magazine mirrors to you another side of 
life — different from yours as night from day. ASIA 
gives a cross-section of this new idea of life in intimat 
pictures of the inside of Asia's 
homes, great and small. Yo 
meet the splendid gentleman ot 
the East with all his distinction 
You see the unusual woman 
of its inner life and know how 
subtly she uses her power over 
men You see the spirit of its 
people its great religions 
a new Christianity in the mak 
ing You see unfolded the 
working of the large world 
drama in the struggle of races, 
as the West strives to develop 
the East for its material gain 

and the awakened Eastern 
giant arises to assert its inde- 
pendence. 

**Asia is not simply a place on 
the map. It is a way of looking 
at life.’’ 

ASIA Magazine is more than 
a look into the East. It is a 
fascinating combination of the 
best of East and West — of the 
two great ideas of life in the 
world to-day. 


Are you missing the realities 


THE STRANGE TATTOOING CEREMONIAL IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


ASIA Magazine is:— 


ADVENTURE 
known 


# its pages dare th in 


for the men and women 

LIFE, for in Asia the other side of the lantern of living is lit up 

EXPLORATION, for the best of the world’s scientists and dis- 
coverers appear in its pages 

ROMANCE, for life in the East is kaleidoscopic in its color 

ACHIEVEMENT 


and will be 


for some of the greatest human works have been 
accomplished in Asia 
MYSTERY, for the Orient builds walls around its secrets 
VISION, for the great leaders of the West 
John Hay 
NATURE, for the majestic animals of the East 
are always in its pages 
CULTURE, for the East is moved by 
by automobiles and radios 
POWER, for new knowledge makes men \ 


Napoleon, Roosevelt, 
have seen Asia as deciding the future of mankind 


tigers, elephants 
nind and spirit rather than 


aluable 


SPECIAL OFFER 


¥ e, ad %. 

4 %e Fa ‘“ ASIA has perhaps the most important list 
,.\ of readers of any magazine of the size 

9, Nin) America If you wouldn't enjoy 
ASIA, we are not anxious at all to in- 

duce you to accept it. So we ask 





1 7 02. N\_ you to fill out this coupon with 
On tet 
te pe Nip, bo, be the understanding that we 
» & » %, ; 
S, Tent a? eM, N_ will cancel your subscrip- 
°C te, te. \N_ tion at any time, if you 
0;% %,"o, %,% e . A 
1 “aU “4h, “s > find you don't enjoy 
2. % a ae“, , 
“eta e tefin, oN ASIA 
‘ » Wp, “ny tz, 4% %, %, \ : 
a 4a 7% 2 2% 
Za 4, £4 GO, * 
o 0, te) ye 3 ‘XN 
a? 0%, @ 
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Contents of December ASIA 


CHINA THROWS OFF THE WHITE YOKE Public 
opinion in China demands justice from the white man 
But can there be peace in China without a real government? 

4 prominent Chinese leader gives the answer. 


TS 


DEVIL CEREMONIALS MID THE ETERNAL SNOWS 
The experiences of a woman in the mysterious temples of 
Tibet the roof of the world.” 


SK Y-SCRAPER BUDDHAS IN AFGHANISTAN'S | 
CLIFFS 4 story of these great stone figures, tall as ten | 
story buildings, carved centuries ago in mountainsides 
Remarkable photographs of a lost civilization 


MOTHERS AND CHILDREN OF THE EAST From 
equatorial Bali, isle of lovely women, to the homeland of the 
Koryaks of the North Pole, you see the tender appeal of 
childhood 


STEPHEN GIRARD — MARINER AND MERCHANT 

4 dramatic tale of a fortune wrestled from China trade 

Girard’s $6,000,000 willed to Philadelphia's orphans, now 
amounts to the astonishing sum of $72,000,000. 


BEHIND THE VEIL An American tells of the contrasts 
of her life among Indian women of the old school, who go 
about in public carried in closed boxes, and among rebels 
of the new school, who outdo American flappers 

ISLAND DANCERS OF THE EAST From the dramatic 
barbarity of the Solomon Islander, lately out of cannibal 
ism, to the delicacy of the silk-clad women of Java, the 
Orient expresses itself in the dance 

EYE TO EYE WITH A BARBARY PIRATE — Vincent 
Sheean interviews the celebrated brigand about whom 
Roosevelt sent his famous cable — “Perdicaris alive or 
PRaisuli dead.” 

PEKING CLANGOR The charm and romance of the 
Orient 

FLEETING GHOSTS OF THE SOUTH SEAS — The dis 

uppearing customs of old Samoa. The remarkable tattooing | 

ceremony is a story hardly believable 


ciitamenittieiatinteend 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


various collections mentioned in our outline | 


of new editions. 


Your range of selection is perhaps widest | 


in the season’s poetry. All lovers of poetry 
will value Amy Lowell’s posthumous volume 


‘‘What’s O’Clock”’ (Houghton Mifflin) con- | 


taining some of the best examples of her 
work. There is, for example, the ‘‘Contem- 
porary Poets” series (Dorrance) with 
‘“‘Jupiter’s Moons’ by Gertrude Nason 
Carver, “‘The Banquet and Other Poems” 


by Frances Fletcher, and ‘‘ Leaves from the | 


Backwoods” by Amy  Howlett-Meyer. 
Then there are the much-discussed ‘‘ Lava 
Lane” by that child prodigy Nathalia 
Crane. and her earlier ‘‘ The Janitor’s Boy”’ 


CARAVAN. Witter Bynner. Knopf. 
INDIAN Love Lyrics. Nellie Barnes. Mac- 
millan. 
HOMAGE AND VISION. 
Seltzer. 
TIGER JOY. 
HONEY OvuT oF THE Rock. 
Appleton. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. 
Harcourt, Brace. 

Stow SMOKE. Lew Sarett. Holt. 

WHEN I GREW UP TO MIDDLE AGE. 
Burt. Scribner. 


Stephen Vincent Benét. Doran. 
Babette & Deutsch. 


Struthers 


Fiction 


In the season’s fiction you will find books | 
suited to almost everyone: sad books and | 


jolly books, quiet books and noisy books, 
books with and without morals, books that 
instruct and books that entertain. 
is endless, space permits mention of only a 
few. 


One of the best is ‘‘One Increasing Pur- 


pose” by A. S. M. Hutchinson (Little, 
Brown). 
tion that at some time or other confronts 
us all, “‘for what is this life, what is the under- 
lying motive of it all?’’ Hutchinson has here 
a theme that surpasses in interest even his 
popular ‘‘If Winter Comes” of a few years 
back. Four other worth-while books of 
serious purpose must be included: “‘ Tread- 
ing the Winepress” by Ralph Connor 
(Doran), ‘‘Huling’s Quest” by McCready 
Huston (Scribner), ‘Quest’? by Katharine 
Newlin Burt (Houghton Mifflin) and ‘‘ The 


The list | 


It is a sincere study of the ques- | 





Margaret Crosby Munn. | 


Margaret Widdemer. | 





Hidden Years” by John Oxenham (Long- | 


mans). This last is the story of the boy- 
hood, youth, and early manhood of Jesus; 


| 
| 
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Why I Am A 
Spiritual Vagabond 
By Thomas L. Masson 


Why Am A 


AN INDEPENDENT VENTURE 
INTO RELIGION 





| 
From letters about the book: 
OR those of us who are willing to follow 
in the trails that lead to spiritual liber- 
ty your book is a tonic and an inspiration. 
I believe you have found the trysting 
place of the prophets who have always 
sought to deliver men from the littleness 
and bonds of traditional and literal re- 
ligion.” 
| " yo have given me a new and amazing 
vision. I am handicapped physically 
but now that is not going to be a stumbling 
block in my way, but something of a 
ladder to climb by.” 


Price $2.00 
| THE CENTURY CO. 


| 353 Fourth Avenue New York City 


HIMEBAUGH 
& BROWNE 


booksellers 
e Stalioners 

























AEAST 46" ST. 


Phone Murray Hill 149 
§ $100Prize forSHORT STORY § 


Dr. Kiché ard Burton 
“‘greatest authority of them all” is teach- 
ing Short-Story Writing successfully by 


Write for details. 


mail. His students have made many 
thousands from their work. A real train- 
ing course — individual criticism of lessons. 
Send today for booklet ‘“‘Short-Story 
Lh gy and learn how to try for the $100 
prize. Special rate and Profit-Sharing Plan. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
332 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT MANAGER 


wanted by Financial Publishing House. One capable of 
expanding the department and of over-seeing every step 
from production of copy to the manufacturing and dis- 
tribution of the finished book. One who has a record of 
consistent performance over a period of years will be given 
the preference. Send complete data with request foc 
confidential interview. 


Publisher, Box 18, THE BOOKMAN 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section 
of Harper’s Magazine—Every month you will 
find many alluring suggestions and vivid pic- 
tures of America and faraway placesincluding 
the announcements of a large number of 
Tourist Agencies, Railroads, Steamship Lines, 
Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we will publish each 
month the sailing dates for Europe and other countries 
together with the dates of special tours and cruises. 


Feel perfectly free to write us—Our Travel Bureau 
will gladly furnish any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 





LINE 


(Bermuda Government's O ficial Contract Steamers) 


BERMUDA 
Gem of Winter Playgrounds 


Average Yearly Temperature of 70°) 
Only 2 Days From New York 
ae 
SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 
From New York 
Wednesday and Saturday 


Tickets good on either 
Steamer, insuring unequalled 
express service via Palatial 
New Twin-Screw Oil-Burning 
Transatlantic Liners. 


S. S. ‘FORT VICTORIA’”’ 
S. S. ‘*FORT ST. GEORGE’’ 
No Passports Modern Hotels All Sports 
including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Horse Rac- 
ing, Fishing, Riding, Driving, Cycling, etc. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, BERMUDA — Unsurpassed 
location overlooking ocean, harbor and surrounding 
islands. Finest cuisine and service, magnificent tiled, 
covered and heated swimming pool. 


For Illustrated Booklet on Bermuda or 
St. George Hotel or West Indies, write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall Street New York 
or Any Local Tourist Agent 


Notable 
SELTZER BOOKS 


Nathalia (rane’s 
LAVA LANE 


and 


THE JANITOR’S BOY 


$1 50 each 
Limited autographed edition, $3.50 each 


Eleanor Gates, author of ‘‘The Poor Little 
Rich Girl,” saysin the Book Dealer's Weekly: 
Nathalia is the wonder poetess of the world, 
and sad is the thought that any lover of 
beauty and literature in these United 
States might come to miss her work.”’ 
NATHALIA CRANE SONG 
BOOK 
Cloth, $2.50 


Ten poems from ‘‘ The Janitor’s Boy”’ set 
to music 

by FRANCES E. FRIEDMAN 
Another prodigy in music. The songs 
are delightful 


CLOSED ALL NIGHT 
by PAUL MORAND 
$2.00 
Laurence Stallings, N. Y. World: ‘Gives 
infinite pleasure in the reading.” 
MATRIX 
by MELVIN P. LEVY 
$2.00 
An unusual portrayal of American youth, 
as beautiful as it is original. 


MY PORTION 
by REBEKAH KOHUT 
Handsome octavo $3.50 


This autobiography has proved an inspira- 
tion and should be read by every American 
— man or woman. 


Ye € 


5 West 50th Street 
New York 
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the author performs a difficult feat in a truly 
reverent manner. 


“Epic” is a word that has been greatly | 


overworked this season. It seems to have 
been applied to every book in which a plough 


or a prairie schooner is mentioned. It does 
fit Honoré Willsie Morrow’s ‘“‘We Must 
March” (Stokes). This powerful novel 


describes the winning of Oregon for the 
United States; it marks a distinct departure 
from Mrs. Morrow’s earlier stories. Primi- 
tive passion close to the soil is the subject 
of three other novels that are being much 
discussed: ‘‘Wild Geese” by Martha Os- 
tenso (Dodd, Mead); ‘Prairie’? by Walter 
J. Muilenburg (Viking); and ‘‘The Emi- 
grants’’ by Johan Bojer (Century). 

Almost any business man will enjoy 
“P. A. L.”’ by Felix Riesenberg (McBride) 
which is acclaimed as an American ‘‘ Tono- 
Bungay”. Whether it approaches Wells’ 
classic or not, it is one of the best novels of 
American business published in a long time. 


We must pass over briefly such outstand- | 


ing novels as Frank Swinnerton’s story of 
two sisters in love with the same man, “‘ The 
Elder Sister’ (Doran); H. G. Wells’ ‘‘ Chris- 
tina Alberta’s Father’ (Maemillan) in 
which he returns to the manner of Mr. 
Polly; ‘‘Dark Laughter” by 
Anderson (Boni and Liveright), Willa Ca- 
ther’s splendid ‘‘The Professor’s House”’ 
Knopf), and Louis Bromfield’s ‘ Posses- 
sion”’ (Stokes). 

In the group of romantic fiction, mention 
must be first given to Barry Benefield’s 
delightful ‘‘Chicken-Wagon Family” (Cen- 
tury), a story that is ideal for gift purposes. 
Then follow “Danae” by Marrianne Gauss 
Harper), ‘‘The Reluctant Adventure’ Mu- 
riel Hine (Dodd, Mead), ‘“‘The Heart of 


Katie O’Doone” Leroy Scott (Houghton | 
Mifflin), ‘‘The Dream-Maker Man” Fanny 


Heaslip Lea (Dodd, Mead) and “‘ Romance 
The Lovliest Thing”’ Dorothy Black (Holt). 
The scphisticated, more or less, reader will 
be interested in ‘‘Week-End”’ Charles 
Brackett (McBride), ‘‘Kept’” by Alec 


Waugh (A. and C. Boni), ‘Wings of Desire” | 


Maurice Dekobra (Macaulay), ‘‘The Grand 


Ecart” by Jean Cocteau (Putnam) and | 
Morand | 


“Closed All 
Seltzer). 


Night” by Paul 


E.G. 8S. 


Please 
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For Christmasa; 
The Treasured Gift 


For a gift of permanent value; a 


~~ 
_— 4 


tribute to the good taste of the FFF 


one who gives and of the one | 
who receives, Webster’s Collegiate | 
It is a gift to | 
delight anyone who reads, writes | 


Dictionary is ideal. 


or studies, for it is a constant 
source of the information needed 


most frequently. This Christmas | 
give the handsome, Bible Paper jg 


edition of 


WEBSTER’S 





COLLEGIATE f 


DICTIONARY 


The Best Abridged Dictionary 
It is Based Upon 
Webster’s New International 
A splendid vocabulary of 106,000 
words with definitions, etymolo- 
gies, pronunciations, and use—a 
dictionary of Biography—a Gazet- 


teer department—a special section | 
showing, with illustrations, the | 
rules of punctuation, use of capi- | 


tals, abbreviations, etc.—Foreign 
words and phrases—and a wealth 
of other useful information. 


Solves the Gift Problem 
foryoucan give Webster’sCo,'giate 


| toa business or professional man, | 


to a college student or school 


| child, to a woman in the home, | 








and know that it is a most grati- | 


fying gift of lasting helpfulness. 
1700 illustrations ; 1256 pages; printed 
on Bible Paper; bound in full limp 
Leather with gold stamping, $7.50; in 
flexible Fabrikoid, gold stamped, $6.00; 
in art Canvas, $5.00. 


Purchaseof yourbookseller;sendorder | 


and remittance direct to us; or write 


for information and sample pages. | 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


68 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 








cPaught’s 


MONTHLY 


We take pleasure in announcing a new feature, 
to be published regularly beginning with the 
issue for December: 


Intelligentstana 


ie the best of humor, and in no spirit of rancor 
or ridicule, we shall offer excerpts from the 
writings of the self-styled ‘‘civilized minority,’’ 
the “‘saving remnant,’’ the custodians of the tiny 


spark of culture. 


These extracts will comprise gems of unconscious 
humor, revealing bits of intellectual snobbery, and 
amusing vagaries of all sorts. Examples of faulty 
grammar and spelling barred. 


te 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


Send $1.50 for a year’s subscription ($1.65 for Can- 
ada, $1.75 for foreign lands) and we will mail to 
you free of charge, 1f you mention our offer in this 
magazine, copies of our November and December 
issues. Single copies may be had at the better stands 
and book stores at 15 cents each. 


MeNaught’s Monthly 


TIMES BUILDING «+ 1475 BRoapway *« NEW YORK 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


A Christmas Suggestion 
“Books 


T has been said that ‘There Is No Message of 
Love, Affection, Good Will or Friendship that can- 
not be Conveyed in a Book.’ 


(hristmas 
(ards 


If your quest is for Christ- 


mas Cards not only of We suggest, therefore, that you put the word 


beauty and distinction but ‘‘Book’’ after many names on your Christmas List. 
also expressing your own And then remember, that BRENTANO’S Service 
individuality, Brentano's is rovides for your purchasing not only by mail, 
your journey’s end. And we also by telephone, telegraph, cable and 
although our collection is messenger. : 

Booksellers 


exceedingly large, we ad- 
BRENTANO’S 'teword 


vise an early selection. 
— — No. 1 West 47th Street 
Phone: Bryant 5700 


Branch Store: 5th Ave. at 27th St.—Phone Ashland 8800 
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“The well-made book costs no more” 


Accuracy—and more 


Whether for a novel or the most intri- 
cate scientific volume, accuracy is of 
prime importance. 

Moreover, the style and size of the 
type must always be appropriate to 
the text and in harmony with the 
bound volume. 


We do not view typesetting just as a 
job in itself; but as one phase of com- 
plete production. 


We take the manuscript and deliver the 
bound volume. Every step of production 
is under one roof and one management; 
every contact with one responsible house. 


J.J. Little & Ives Company 


425-435 East 24th Street, New York 


The Plant Complete 


TYPESETTING:: ELECTROTYPING:: PRINTING:: BINDING:: EDITORIAL SERVICE 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 


offered here. 


1 INDS” of literary treasure are always 

of interest, and the recent discoveries of 
fine copies of two of the rarest of books have 
been much discussed by collectors. The 
first of these is the fifth known copy of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s first book, ‘‘ Tamerlane’”’, a little 
volume of forty pages printed in Boston in 
1827. A copy was discovered in an old li- 
brary in Worcester, Massachusetts, by 
Goodspeed, the Boston bookseller, who has 
since disposed of it to a private collector. 
This is the highest priced first edition of an 
American author, the Halsey copy having 
been sold some years ago for $11,600. The 
copy found is in the original paper wrappers 
and ranks with the Halsey copy in condition. 
The other copies known are in the British 
Museum, rebound; the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Museum, rebound; the library 


RARE BOOKS, ETC. 





Catalogue of Choice & Interesting Books 
Sent on Request. First Editions (D. H. Lawrence, Machen, etc.), 
Books by Bruce Rogers, Publications of the Nonesuch Press, and 
other unusual items. At Moderate Prices. 

J. HENRY GUNTZER, JR. 
51 North Regent St. Port Chester, N. Y. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED 
of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 
completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 
town histories furnished. Back-numbers of all magazines 


supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. 
iptive circulars free on request. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


500 Fifth Avenue Dept. B. New York 





SEND FOR MY OUT OF PRINT, AND 
SECOND HAND BOOK CATALOGUE 


Your want list appreciated 


LIBRARY REPLACEMENT BUREAU 


2904 Los Feliz Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


All these dealers invite correspondence. 


of a Boston private collector, with original 
wrappers intact; the library of W. A. Clark, 
without wrappers. Mr. Clark, who had a 
facsimile made of his copy, believes that it 
was originally issued without a cover, and 
that he has one of these copies. Poe wrote 
‘Tamerlane. By a Bostonian’? when he 
was sixteen years of age, and it contains a 
number of poems besides that which gave it 
its title. For sixty five years dealers and 
collectors have been hunting for copies of this 
rare book. 


The other ‘‘find”’ is the luck of a Ne 
York bookseller, Gabriel Wells. This is the 
finest copy known of Gray’s “‘Elegy’’, the 
first edition of which brings anywhere from 
$1,000 to $5,000, according to condition. 
The record price of £1,550 was paid at the 
McGeorge sale in London last season for a 
fine copy which is now in the library of the 
same Boston collector who owns the Halsey 
‘‘Tamerlane”’’. The McGeorge copy, how- 
ever, had no wrappers, and the stitching had 
been taken out for washing the soiled copy. 
The copy discovered by Mr. Wells is uncut 
and in the original wrappers, and is probably 
the only one inthis condition. Itis thesame 
height as the McGeorge copy (eleven inches 
and an eighth of an inch wider (eight and 
seven eighths inches). In the case of such a 
rare book these minute fractions count for 
considerable in the value. The book bears 
the words “‘ Price Sixpence”’ on the title page, 
but never again will a first edition of Gray’s 
‘“*Elegy”’ sell for that price. 


The opening auction sales of the book sea- 


son of 1925-26 have been well attended and, 


although nothing of any particular value to 
collectors has yet been offered, prices have 
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ruled higher than at the close of last season, 
and there are indications of an active market 
if only the books can be found to attract 
collectors. At a sale at Anderson’s in New 
York of books relating to typography and the 
art of the press, prices were higher than they 
have beer. for some time for this class of 
books. The revival of interest in printing 
has awakened also an interest in books about 
books. 

George Simpson Eddy of New York is 
trying to reconstruct the library of Benjamin 
Franklin, and has made considerable prog- 
ress, having succeeded in tracing the titles of 
1,350 of the 4,276 volumes which, according 
to the inventory, were in Franklin’s library 
at the time of his death. Franklin stated in 
his will that his books had been catalogued, 
but no copy of this catalogue is known. 
After some of the books had gone to the 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, the 
American Philosophical Society of New Eng- 
land, and the Library Company of Philadel- 
phia, most of the remainder were bequeathed 
to William Temple Franklin. Temple Franklin 
went abroad, became bankrupt, and part 
of his books were taken for a debt. Many 
of these were sold at auction in Phila- 
delphia in 1803 by N. G. Dufiel, who had 
unsuccessfully tried to sell them to the Li- 
brary of Congress. It is known that Dufiel 
had a catalogue, but this, too, has dis- 
appeared. Mr. Eddy believes that many of 
Franklin’s books must be in public or private 
libraries in or near New York, and would be 
grateful for information regarding the titles 
of any. 

The fall season will bring the usual crop of 
new bibliographies, those useful aids to the 
book collector. Among the earlier ones al- 
ready issued is the ‘‘ Bibliography of Richard 
Harding Davis” by the late Henry Cole 
Quinby, A.M. This large volume, with an 
introduction by Charles Belmont Davis, 
traces minutely the history of the various 
editions of Richard Harding Davis’s writings. 
It is published by Dutton in a limited edition 
printed from type, and is of great value to 
every Davis collector. Another bibliogra- 
phy, which comes from John Castle, London, 
is ‘Bibliographies of Modern Authors (Sec- 
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ond Series)’’ compiled and edited by C. A. 
and H. W. Stonehill. This volume deals 
with the first editions only of all the works of 
John Davidson, Ernest Dowson, Katherine 
Mansfield, Alice Meynell, Walter Pater, and 
Francis Thompson, and contains numerous 
facsimiles. 


The first of the twelve volumes of the 
‘“‘Gasamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke”’ or com- 
plete catalogue of all the books known printed 
before the year 1500, has been issued by Kar] 
W. Hiersemann of Leipzig. About 40,000 
books are now known to have been printed 
before 1500, and in the completed work al! 
these will be described. One volume will be 
issued each year. The student of incuna- 
bula at present has to consult many works 
before finding the titles which are to be in 
this one work. The catalogue was started 
under the auspices of the Prussian Board of 
Education, in 1904. International coopera- 
tion was secured, and the work had proceeded 
well when it was interrupted by the war. 
Since the peace, cooperation has been con- 
tinued. The last two volumes will be de- 
voted to indexes. The catalogue will give 
the location of all known copies of a work of 
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RWIN EDMAN, a young philosophy 

professor at Columbia University, is in 
Europe this year studying and writing. 
His ‘‘Richard Kane” will appear presently. 
REGINALD LANSING COOK was graduated 
from Middlebury College, where he dis- 
tinguished himself as a runner. He taught 
school for a year in Pennsylvania, and is 
now living in New Hampshire, writing. 
JESSE LEE BENNETT — in between dashes 
into the outside world — lives on one of the 
creeks of Chesapeake Bay with only about 
four neighbors in six or eight square miles. 
He writes us: ‘‘Have you ever eaten mani- 
noses? When the tide goes out on my 
creek you dig down eight inches in the sand 
and find a little snout spouting water at 
you. Reach down your hand so as not to 
break the very tender shell and you bring 
up the most delicious little soft shell clam. 
His snout — freed of sand — makes a soup 
fit for Lucullus. The tender body is finer 
than any scallop. We also have wild duck, 
oysters, soft shelled crabs, in the creek.’’ 
Why bother about other neighbors! The 
American Library Association has just 
published a little book by Mr. Bennett en- 
titled ‘‘The -‘ontiers of Knowledge’. He 
has recently lecturing in the middle 
west. 


MURIEL CHOU is a librarian in Chicago 
who writes poetry and contributes book 
reviews to the literary supplement of 
the Chicago ‘“‘Evening Post”. HONORE 
WILLSIE MorRow’s new book, “We Must 
March”’, a novel of the pioneers and the 
winning of Oregon, has recently been pub- 
lished. It was inspired by Narcissa Whit- 
man’s diary which Mrs. Morrow ran across 
in Oregon some time ago. Narcissa’s con- 
tribution to the early history of the country 


was material begging to be made into a 
novel, so Mrs. Morrow wrote the story after 
an exhaustive search of libraries and old 
bookshops in England and the United States 
for information bearing on the period. She 
is now at work on a second historical novel. 
Mrs. Morrow is also writing a series of 
articles in ‘‘McCall’s Magazine” based on 
the Bronson Alcott letters. FLOYD DELL 
is engaged on a new novel to be published 
next autumn. On the spring lists, as the 
first American addition to the ‘‘ Doran 
Modern Readers’ Bookshelf”, will be his 
“Intellectual Vagabondage— An Apology 
for the Intelligentsia’. MARCIA NARDI 
is a young lady residing in New York City 
who writes book reviews and is, otherwise, 
a poet. 


THOMAS BURKE, the noted short story 
writer, here writes a long novel. Another 
book of his Limehouse sketches is said to 
be in preparation also. LouIS KRONEN- 
BERGER is a very young man who was born 
in Cincinnati, educated there, and is now 
trying his fortunes as a free lance writer in 
New York City. DuBOSE HEYWARD, whose 
first novel ‘‘Porgy”’ has been among the 
most highly praised of the autumn books, 
has been lecturing widely this season. His 
magnificent novel of Negro life in the south 
has gone through several editions, and he 
has completed a new story, to be published 
next autumn, called ‘‘Angel’’. GEORGE 
MEASON WHICHER, for many years a pro- 
fessor of classical languages at Hunter 
College, is well known as a writer of ex- 
quisite lyrics and sonnets. He has retired 
from teaching, to lecture and, as he puts it, 
to cultivate the Muse and cabbages in his 
garden at Amherst. GENEVIEVE TAGGARD, 
the poet, has edited an anthology of verses 
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frem the old “Liberator”. PAuL KAuF- 
MAN, professor in the American University 
at Washington, D. C., author of ‘‘Outline 
Guide to Shakespeare”, among other vol- 
umes, is also a lecturer on various topics to 
clubs. COREY FoRD, whose humorous ram- 
blings have been appearing in practically 
all the magazines, is now the author of a 
book, “Three Rousing Cheers for the Rollo 
Boys”. He is at present contemplating 
a hunting trip in the wintry wilds of New 
Hampshire. 


Dorotuy E. BRYANT was born in Massa- 
chusetts, educated at Brown University, 
and is a teacher of English in the Pawtucket 
High School. She was a student last sum- 
mer at the Bread Loaf School of English, 
Middlebury, Vermont. DOROTHEA LAwW- 
RANCE MANN of Boston, Massachusetts, 
is one of the best known critics for the 
Boston “Evening Transcript’’. Her inter- 
views and critical appraisals of various cur- 
rent authors are justly famous. LARRY 
BARRETTO is a native New Yorker. He has 
written several novels, among them “A 
Conqueror Passes’’, and has just completed 
a new one. Wilt H. Low, the famous 
American artist, is also the author of two 
delightful volumes, ‘‘A Chronicle of Friend- 
ships” and ‘‘A Painter’s Progress’. He has 
been the winner of many honors in his own 
profession and has painted several series 
of murals in notable American buildings. 
JACOB ZEITLIN is professor of English at the 
University of Illinois. He was born in 
Russia and is deeply interested in Russian 
literature. With a colleague, Clarissa Rin- 
aker, he is editor of an anthology intended 
for use in poetry courses, illustrative of 
various types of poetry. WiLL Cuppy, 
still living in seclusion on his island, has 
turned violently to humor, and while he 
continues to work on the play he has been 
writing for five years, is considering taking 
up the gentle art of poking fun in a more 
serious manner. MARTHA BAYARD (Mrs. 
Maurice Bayard) was born in Indianapolis, 
and has lived of late years in Vermont, 
where she was, for a time, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher’s secretary. She has been adviser 
to several publishers and a free lance writer. 


HERSCHEL BRICKELL is the H. B. of the 
New York “Evening Post” book column. 
He is becoming better and better known 
as a critic and litterateur. 


The John Carter Brown Library of Provi- 
dence points with pride in its annual report 
to the acquisition of a copy of Robert Cush- 
man’s “Sermon Preached at Plimoth’’, 
printed in 1622. Of this cornerstone of New 
England history not more than six copies are 
known, and of these all are now in public 
libraries. Three of them are in New Eng- 
land, the two besides the Brown copy being 
in the Yale Library and the Chapin Library 
of Williams College. Harvard, the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, and the Boston 
Public Library still lack this first report of 
the Plymouth Colony, antedating ‘‘ Mourt’s 
Relation” and ‘‘New England’s Trials’’ 
issued the same year. The copy acquired 
by the Providence institution is the Charles 
Deane copy once sold at Libbie’s for $1,000 
and now worth several times that sum. 


Important letters and documents from 
the library of the late William M. Laffan of 
the New York ‘‘Sun” were sold at the Ander- 
son Galleries in New York last month and 


brought high prices. Benjamin Franklin 
letters brought from $400 to $950 each, and 
six pages from Franklin’s letter book, con- 
taining eleven autograph letters signed, 
dated London, August 22, 1772, went to 
Dr. Rosenbach for $2,900. An autograph 
letter signed by Theodore Roosevelt, Navy 
Department, Nov. 28 (1897) to Mr. Laffan, 
regarding the dinner at the Metropolitan 
Club, Dec. 6, 1897, brought $90. Mr. 
Roosevelt, at Mr. Laffan’s request, selected 
the guests, who were ‘‘Senator Lodge, Tom 
Reed, Vice President Hobart, and Senators 
Davis, Walcott and Chandler”. The com- 
plete autograph manuscript of Beethoven’s 
“Rondo a Capriccio, Opus 29”, better 
known as “Fury Over a Lost Farthing, 
Vented in a Caprice”, eight pages, was 
bought upon order for $1,275. The prices 
for less valuable material indicated a strong 
autograph market this season. 
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THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


NCE I watched an anti-aircraft gun, 

whose name was Elizabeth, in action on 
a great field. It was a big gun, as such guns 
go, and the crew behaved with the quiet 
speed and efficiency of waiters in the Senate 
lunchroom at Washington, where over the 
food at least, the Southern element pre- 
dominates. But the gun: one fellow pushed 
home the shells, another spun the breech, 
and another only tugged at a bit of string. 
But they were all bored to death, as were we 
newspapermen; but when the racket ceased 
with dreadful suddenness our voices came 
out shrill as parrot-talk and made us 
ashamed. Newspapermen love noise, and 
locomotives, and great words full of catas- 
trophe; and they love too their pose of 
nonchalance. But there is a destroying 
pressure to detonations so rapid and steady; 
the gun ate shells; and when it stopped 
abruptly I was reminded of the lighthouse 
keeper who slept on through the sixty- 
second cycles of the fog-gun, but who 
jumped clean out of bed when the cartridge 
missed fire, shouting, ‘‘My God, what was 
that!” 

I had been storing a question in my mind, 
and I asked itin asquawk. ‘‘ What happens 
to the fragments up there? Won’t they come 
down and kill somebody?” But no, they 
evaporate, declared the sergeant; while his 
bored crew swabbed out Elizabeth’s throat, 
oiled her cylinders, and made ready for 
popping away at more targets. The pile of 
empty cases was astonishing. Elizabeth 
was a hungry flirt, an expensive youngster 
to hand over to five serving-men who knew 
her taste. Another of the newspapermen 
(we used to insist on the term, for we were 
technicians, not mere journalists) had evi- 
dently the same idea, for he remarked a 
trifle hoarsely: ‘‘ Bosco — he eats ’em alive.”’ 
He or she did, and no doubt does yet; and 
here we come at last to the books on Murray 
Hill. 

Parables must all be explained, else they 
would be mere metaphors, and the foregoing 
portrait of the author as a young man is 
intended to give force to the text, ‘Bosco — 
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he eats ’em alive.’’ It is supposed to refer 
to the very machinery of book-making on 
Murray Hill, an emplacement now besieged 
by a spectacled America, beset by a reading 
public which for convenience we have marked 
off into names and numbers like Hill 7 or 44, 
College Professors One, or Ministers and 
Debutantes. Over in this corner we assist in 
the sighting of our Elizabeth; our battery of 
typewriters picks out an aiming point of past 
performance or a similar book; the manu- 
facturing department brings up the shells; 
and at a predetermined time we drop the 
barrage. Perhaps some day we shall be able 
to land a book in front of every man and 
woman in the country who says “he doesn’t”’ 
instead of “‘he don’t.”” Then again the ques- 
tion will be, What happens to the shells after 
they do their work? And the reply will be, 
as it has been always, They evaporate. A 
few fragments here and there is all that re- 
mains of the books of the past; only the scars 
of direct hits remain. 

Meanwhile, new books are coming up from 
the rear and being distributed in a rather 
wider cone of dispersion than is good artillery 
practice. More books and still more books; 
they go off with a bang, are hailed with 
cheers or groans by the observers in their 
mudholes, and reach their targets with this or 
that effect. Our gun is a hungry lass. 
There are times when publishers, smooth 
servants of their machine, complain from 
battery to battery of the visibility and the 
wind, and the fact that the enemy seems to 
have dug himself in behind a radio or a set of 
golf clubs; but it is not so. The enemy is 
reading all the books he has collected during 
the year; the Elizabeths and Boscoes, canni- 
bals all, must be rested and oiled and tinkered 
with; and somebody must count the shells. 
Not that I would have it that now is such a 
time. On the contrary, this is a war our 
generation is glad not to have missed. 
Never was there such a season, never such a 
public that bared its breast to our bullets, 
never such victory. It is nothing wonderful 
that some of us subalterns wear uniforms that 
are occasionally a little out of press. 
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E have a tradition and a flag. Young 

men coming into our company hear of 
the great campaigns we have waged, of 
THE OLD WIVES’ TALE, OF HUMAN BONDAGE, 
THE BOOK OF DANIEL DREW, andmore. We 
have some of these events in our history 
bound in leather and known as “‘ The Murray 
Hill Library”. Our medal is small but care- 
fully worn. It looks like this: 


DORAN 
13,0,8) .¢-) 


People are coming to look for that. It means 
many things, all fine, and great dreams by a 
number ofmen. Iam not boasting. People 
ought to know these things. And anyway, I 
am telling of the work of other men. 

But the tradition is ours. As time goes on 
we can add greater glory to our history, and 
make that little medal fairly shine from out a 


page. 
a ~~ ~ * 

HRISTMAS is almost here, for this is 
the January BOOKMAN. I have no idea 

why THE SATURDAY EVENING Post comes 
out on Thursday, or the monthly magazines 
so far ahead in the month before. But it 
gives us two whacks at Christmas now, and 
in the summer, the dullest book season, 
enables us to pass without a ripple from spring 
to autumn, and so hasits uses. Once again I 
repeat that books make the best Christmas 
cards. Is it not better to send a book to 
one’s twenty friends rather than a mere card 
to them as well as to one’s hundred acquaint- 
ances? Peering over my typewriter at this 
point the argument looks unanswerable. 
Years ago people would give a set of Dickens 
or of Thackeray or of Bret Harte, or anything 
uniformly bound and guaranteed harmless if 
left out where the children might get at it. 
About that time I was asking Santa Claus for 
the latest adventures of the Motor Boys, 
instead of the newest hilarities of These 
Charming People. There is no necessity of 
holding to this ancient custom any longer. 
Every one has Dickens and Thackeray, and 
the other gay scribblers of the middle ages, 
and to own another set would be as discon- 
certing as owning a spare frock coat; and 
now-a-days people are reading more for their 
own sakes and less for their children’s. All 


this is by way of suggesting a modern novel 
for one’s friends. 

Over the year we have published a great 
many good novels. In January, 1925, Tue 
GREEN Hart was leaping into fame along with 
four other books by Michael Arlen, THE 
LONDON VENTURE, THESE CHARMING PEo- 
PLE, THE ROMANTIC LADY, and Prracy; and 
to these we added MAyYFarr in the spring. 
At the same time we were publishing THE 
RECKLESS LADY by Sir Philip Gibbs, whose 
place on the best seller list will be taken in 
January by UNCHANGING QUEST, his new 
and greatest novel. 

In that same exciting spring we brought 
out THE PAINTED VEIL by Somerset 
Maugham, a book that leaped at once into 
fame, and a new uniform edition of Lord 
Frederic Hamilton’s three volumes of mem- 
oirs. Here, too, came the third volume of the 
Farington Diary, by James Farington, R. A., 
the famous etcher of a century ago, whose 
manuscript was found only recently and is 
fast being transcribed. Philip Gibbs’ TEN 
YEARS AFTER, his magnificent report on 
post-war Europe, was brought out then; the 
second volume of the Old Testament, a new 
translation by Rev. Dr. James Moffatt, 
completed this scholar’s work of translating 
the entire Bible into pure English from the 
original Hebrew and Greek manuscripts. At 
the same time came Dr. Moffatt’s Evs=ry- 
MAN’S LIFE OF JESUS, a slender book con- 
taining a wonderful record of the life of 
Christ. Maurice Francis Egan’s RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF A HApPPy LIFE led the best seller 
lists in the non-fiction for a number of 
months. 


* * * * 


x that is only part of the spring. In 
April came MERE MortTALs by C. 
MacLaurin, the Australian surgeon who 
diagnosed the ills of the great of the past in a 
whimsical manner quite unaffected by the 


tragedy they wrought on posterity. The 
first three of E. V. Lucas’ LITTLE WANDER- 
INGS AMONG GREAT MASTERS were April 
books, and so were three volumes of poetry 
—a gift edition of TREES by Joyce Kilmer, 
OUT OF THE FLAME by Osbert Sitwell, and 
THE THIRTEENTH CAESAR by his brother 
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Sacheverell. Phyllis Bottome’s novel of 
post-war Vienna, OLD WINE, shared honors 
with THE MILL OF MANY WINDOws by J. S. 
Fletcher, ALAN by E. F. Benson, and THE 
WiLp BirpD by Hulbert Footner. Here too 
came THE ARTIC FORESTS, an extraordinary 
study by Michael Mason, and JOHNSON THE 
Essayist by O. F. Christie, who gives us a 
new picture of the Johnson who is known 
chiefly as a conversationalist and lexicog- 
rapher. One of the great things on the list 
whose value has already been recognized as 
permanent in our national literature is THE 
EssENTIAL AMERICAN TRADITION, published 
in May. This, with THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES by James M. Beck, 
former Solicitor General of the United 
States, and with THE CONSTITUTION AT THE 
CROSSROADS, a publication of a few weeks 
ago, forms a library of the American state 
which is one of our very proud possessions. 

Curiously enough, from May on across the 
summer, four of our novels battled vigorously 
among themselves in the best seller list. 
CRUEL FELLOWSHIP by Cyril Hume, SERENA 
BLANDISH, OR THE DIFFICULTY OF GETTING 
MARRIED by A Lady of Quality, RED ASHES 
by Margaret Pedler, and MAYFAIR by 
Michael Arlen, were always prominent; 
THE GREEN Hart still ranked high, and later 
THE RED LAMP by Mary Roberts Rinehart 
took first place. SEIBERT OF THE ISLAND by 
Gordon Young — whose Days oF ’49 is just 
beginning its big run — WOLF by Albert 
Payson Terhune, THE FURNACE by Dan 
Poling, HELEN by Edward Lucas White, and 
SEDUCERS IN ECUADOR by V. Sackville-West, 
were all very popular. 

The summer months, strangely enough, are 
considered the dull season in book-land, 
although it would seem that they were the 
only months in which one had light and 
leisure enough to read. This is all by the 
way, however, for we on Murray Hill spent 
the hot weather busy as ribbon clerks on 
Christmas Eve. In September we an- 
nounced a list of things which merit all the 
adjectives I am denied by stupid custom. Of 
fiction for that month we have OH, THE 
BRAVE Music! by Richard Blaker, RUNA- 
way by Floyd Dell, BREAD AND JAM by 
Nalbro Bartley, THE VENETIAN GLASS 


NEPHEW by Elinor Wylie, Porgy by Du 
Bose Heyward, COLIN II by E. F. Benson, 
THE SECRET OF THE BARBICAN by J. S. 
Fletcher, CORAL by Compton Mackenzie, 
THE UNDER Docs by Hulbert Footner, and 
THE DEPTHS OF PROSPERITY by Phyllis 
Bottome and Dorothy Thompson. Even 
this list is not complete, but there are many, 
many more to follow. THE LIFE AND 
MEMOIRS OF COUNT MOLE, the youthful 
Minister of Justice under Napoleon; ASMopD- 
EUS OR THE DEVIL ON Two STICKs, ancient 
classic by Rene LeSage; BEAU BRUMMEL by 
Louis Melville; and THE Days I KNEw by 
Lillie Langtry, all come along here; most 
successful have been the life of this famous 
actress and of her colleague Eleanora Duse; 
which incidentally introduces us to a dis- 
tinctly modern phenomenon, that of seeing 
first editions of biography sold out almost 
instantly. 
* * * * 
F our late a\itumn books I have written 
a great deal recently; and if I appear to 
slight some of them I must be forgiven on the 
grounds that big stacks of them will be seen 
in all the bookstores, and that this Month on 
Murray Hill is for the most part to recall 
excellent older things which may have been 
crowded into corners. The new Walpole 
PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH RED Harr and the 
Frank Swinnerton THE ELDER SISTER will 
be in the windows where my comments will 
not avail them one way or the other. 
BROKEN WATERS by Frank Packard, TREAD- 
ING THE WINEPRESS by Ralph Connor, THE 
RUNAWAY BAG by Albert Payson Terhune, 
SAM IN THE SUBURBS by P. G. Wodehouse, 
THE ROAD TO FORTUNE by Frederic Arnold 
Kummer, all these will be along the aisles 
waiting to be transformed from mere pack- 
ages into gifts; and Christmas will be here. 
We are proud of this year’s work and its 
distinguished harvest. I have only told 
part of the story here. But new things are 
coming rapidly; gorgeous things; and the 
advance guard will be here before we have 
learned the change in the date-line, and while 
we are still erasing the familiar five and com- 
ing down with a bang on the key that bears 
the amazing number, six. 
ALAN RINEHART. 
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OHN R. MOTT is the editor of a volume 

of composite authorship THE MOSLEM 
WorLD oF TopAy. To one who has not 
been in touch with the astounding changes in 
this people the information of the volume 
comes as a shock. Authorities long ago de- 
cided that Islam was inflexible, unprogres- 
sive, incapable of adapting itself to new 
conditions, stationary. Lord Houghton said 
of it, “It justly repudiates all change, all 
development. Whatever savors of vitality 
is by that alone convicted of heresy and 
defection.”’ And yet we find that the 
Moslem is changing. The elimination of the 
fez symbolizes the dropping of age long 
customs. The people are reading; more 
than 1500 daily and weekly papers now be- 
ing published. Students are applying the 
methods of literary criticism to the sacred 
scriptures. Womanhood is asserting its 
independence. Engineering methods are 
supplanting superstition. Materialism is 
becoming the philosophy of life. There is a 
pronounced antagonism to the western 
nations. The rising tide of democracy in- 
dicates that these people have a future as 
well as a past and thinkers and statesmen 
will have to give them due consideration. 
The papers in this volume were prepared by 
distinguished men who are in touch with the 
tendencies of Islam and give a challenging 
amount of information to the reader. 


* x *x * 


E are busy now on the “Little Books 

on the Christian Life,’’ a new series 
which is going to make a real contribution to 
religious literature. The first volume in this 
series AS AT THE FIRST by John A. Hutton 
was published last spring. It is a considera- 
tion of the qualities in the first century 
church. That volume will now soon be 
followed by the others which include, THE 
KEY TO THE KINGDOM, a study in the beati- 
tudes by James Reid; THE CHRISTIAN 
OPTIMIST, by James Colville, is a helpful 
discussion of the challenge to one’s faith 
which comes through the realities of life such 
as sorrow, unexpected crosses, desolations 
and other discouraging things; IN THE Form 
OF A SERVANT by Rev. Frank H. Ballard, has 
for its theme the human life of Christ; THE 
GUESTS OF GOD consists of short talks for the 


communion table, by Professor George 
Jackson; Canon Anthony C. Deane has 
written an interpretation of The Lord’s 
Prayer under the title OUR FATHER. These 
books are made in a pocket size edition and 
will sell for a dollar and a quarter. Their 


quality will commend them to the most dis- 
criminating searchers of devotional material. 


* * - ” 


R. HARRIS E. KIRK has the distine- 

tion of being the only minister who has 
declined a bona fide call to the pulpit of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church of New 
York. For some twenty four years he has 
been the pastor of the Franklin Street 
Presbyterian Church in Baltimore. During 
these years his pulpit appearances in the 
various cities of America and Great Britain 
have given him an international reputation. 
It was but natural that the church which has 
represented the highest type of evangelical 
preaching in America should seriously con- 
sider him. Dr. Kirk’s conception of the 
dynamics of Christianity has never been 
better expressed than in THE RELIGION OF 
PoweEeR. A new edition of this book is just 


being issued. 
7 * 7” ~ 


ANY and often times amusing are the 
stories told of the typographical errors 
which have characterized various editions of 
the Bible. He would be a skilled proof 
reader, indeed, who could detect all of 
the errors. We have a great deal of sym- 
pathy for those who made the mistakes for 
we have just been going through the process 
of correcting the errors in THE NEW TRANS- 
LATION by James Moffatt. When you con- 
sider that in the Old Testament there are 
some 1030 pages set in ten point type you 
will see that the composition alone is a hard 
task. Yet the mistakes were not as serious 
as one might imagine. Isaac was made to 
speak of the “‘due”’ of heaven, and there were 
a few transpositions but for the most part the 
errors lay in smaller things, marks of punctu- 
ation, capitalization and such things. But 
now the new corrected plates have been made 
and soon we will have the entire Moffatt 
translation within the covers of one book. 
WILLIAM H. LEACH. 
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“* © NEW pastor had come to the village, 

and called at a certain cottage. When 
the husband came home from his work, the 
wife said, ‘The new pastor called today. .. . 
He asked, Does Christ live here? and I didn’t 
know what tosay.’ The man’s face flushed: 
‘Why didn’t you tell him that we were re- 
spectable people... that we said our 
prayers and read our Bibles . . . that we 
were always at Church.’ The wife replied, 
‘But he didn’t ask that: he asked only, Does 
Christ live here?’ This man and woman 
pondered for many days what the grave 
pastor meant by his question. Little by 
little their lives were changed. Little by 
little they grew to expect Christ — not dead 
but gloriously alive. And some way, they 
knew not how, through great love, and 
through a willingness to be surprised by the 
mystery of His radiance, they knew Him. 
He did indeed live there.’’ Perhaps this 
quotation from one of the sermons in “ Best 
Sermons -—— 1925” (Harcourt, Brace), edited 
by Joseph Fort Newton, characterizes the 
spirit of this second remarkable collection of 
twenty one sermons of leading preachers. 
Probably not the “‘ best” sermons, from every 
viewpoint, have been included, but the re- 
viewer has no doubt that they are rightfully 
entitled ‘‘best’’, and that this second volume 
performs, again, an inestimable service to 
the cause of a religion which brings Christ 
into the lives of those who are called ‘‘ Chris- 
tians’’, 


In the “‘ Philosophical Writings of Henry 
More” (Oxford), edited by Flora Isabel 
Mackinnon, Ph.D., Dr. Mackinnon in her 
preface writes: ‘‘The purpose of this volume 
is to rescue the name of Henry More from the 
list of those philosophers whom ‘everyone 
knows but no one reads’. More’s philo- 
sophical writings are over-voluminous, his 
thought is often obscure, burdened with the 
strange, confused, and uncritical learning of 
his time; but to leave him unread is to miss 
one of the finer spirits of English philosophy 
and to ignore an interesting link in the de- 


velopment of modern metaphysics.’ This 
is well said, and the chosen selections of 
More’s writings justify acquaintance with 
this book. Dr. Mackinnon is assistant 
professor of philosophy and psychology in 
Wellesley College. The book is in the 
Wellesley Semi-Centennial Series. 


In this day when so much attention is 
being given to the study of human appeal in 
advertising—— when the psychology of 
picturization, and of appropriate wording, is 
commanding increasing attention — it is a 
fortunate event to find that church music is 
being considered scientifically. Too many 
churches, too many occasions, leave music 
to the hit or miss part of their program. 
“Music in Work and Worship” (Revell) by 
Edmund §. Lorenz, author of many impor- 
tant treatises on church music, stirs the imag- 
ination as to what can be accomplished when 


“‘T appreciate more and more books put up like 
the Fosdick series, the Elliott books, and others,” 
writes John F. Smith, superintendent of a 
college Sunday School of some 1600 members, 
at Berea, Ky. ‘I can find nothing else in the 
whole range of literature which has the teachable 
qualities and the message that gets across so 
easily.” 


These books which are in use at Berea are 
equally suited for thousands of other groups, 
or for individual reading: 


How Jesus Met Life Questions 
HARRISON S. ELLIOTT 


Social Principles of Jesus 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


SO EE. oan ccctseccsiceses -65 
A. BRUCE CURRY 


Manhood of the Master................ 1.15 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


ee 1.25 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


ne a Tae a 1.35 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


Modern Problems as Jesus Saw Them. . . 1.15 
H. H. HORNE 
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music is considered as the creator of a de- 
sirable atmosphere for any religious service. 
In the author’s very direct and helpful 
introduction he says that “‘the selection of 
music to secure the desired results is of prime 
importance. It will be sufficient here simply 
to emphasize its adaptation to the purpose 
in view, whether mere stimulation, physical 
unity, inspiration, emotionalization of truth, 
or the solemn act of worship.” In its nearly 


400 pages the book considers the entire 
subject broadly, and with minute thought 
as to practical application. 


In the great ranges of human nature there 
are equally great ranges of points of appeal. 
It is fortunate that not all religious teaching 
is by the specialist in religious fields —that 
more often than formerly the “layman” 
takes the pulpit, the platform, the leadership 
of a group, and presents (or guides) points of 
view of religious thinking. ‘‘Sermons of a 
Chemist” (Harcourt, Brace) by Edwin E. 
Slosson, Ph.D., LL.D., author of ‘‘Creative 
Chemistry” and “Keeping Up With 
Science’, is a collection of seventeen of Dr. 
Slosson’s sermons preached as a layman, with 
the point of appeal peculiarly suited to the 
reasoning mind. For thirty years the author 
has been popularizing science in his writings 
and lectures. He does this in such sermons 
as: ‘‘The Chemistry of the Greatest Miracle 
of the Bible’’; “The Geometry of Ethics”; 
“‘ Lessons from Other Faiths”; ‘‘ The Internal 
Conflict’’; ‘The Bible in Modern English”’, 
and others. The scientific mind is seen at 
work through accurate but not too technical 
language; and there is a fine simplicity of 
style. It is indeed well to have these ser- 
mons available to readers needing the semi- 
scientific atmosphere — and they hold po- 
tentialities of rare helpfulness for many 
others. 


The Business Man of Syria 


By Charles Francis Stocking, E.M- 
and William Wesley Totheroh, 
A. M., LL. 


A book for Christian 
business men that is in- 
spiring thousands inthe 
business world today. 


Frontispiece, cloth, $3.50 De Luxe, $5.00 Postage in 
THE MAESTRO COMPANY, Monadnock Block, CHIC 


One wishes that ‘Reality in Worship” 
(Macmillan) were half aslong. There is too 
much meat in it for it to be lost in the nearly 
350 pages and 100,000 words. Willard L. 
Sperry, dean of the Theological School in 
Harvard University and Andover professor 
of practical theology, has performed a useful 
service in his consideration of ‘‘what is 
supposed to go on in us and to happen to us 
when we are at Church?” 


There is so much truth and significance in 
the trite remark that ‘“‘the youth of today is 
the man of tomorrow” that it must be used 
here. Undergraduate thought, whatever our 
opinion of it, is to be reckoned with if we have 
any mind as to tomorrow’s leaders. In 
“The Religion of Undergraduates” (Scrib- 
ner) by Cyril Harris there is a ‘‘ vivid analysis 
of undergraduate religion as one finds it 
today, including quotations from under- 
graduates themselves’’. It is interesting to 
note that more than fifty leading educators, 
clergymen, and recent graduates read and 
approved the manuscript. 


A fascinating portion of our religious 
heritage usually neglected by the general 
reader is taken up by Dr. Charies A. Hawley 
in ‘“‘The Teaching of Apocrypha and 
Apocalypse” (Association). Dr. Hawley is 
the author of an earlier book, ‘‘ The Teaching 
of the Prophets”, which was most favorably 
received. Both of these books are in the 
famous Everyday Life Series. In spite of 
its title, this new volume is not in forbid- 
ding technical language, and it presents a 
thoroughly readable and intensely interesting 
survey of these ancient records and their 
teaching. 


“Saint Claudia” (Pilgrim), a three act 
drama by Marshall N. Goold, was awarded 
the first prize in the 1924 Religious Drama 
Contest held by the Drama League of 
America. The play is well constructed and 
historic insetting. Theblank versedescribes 
the dramatic incidents leading up to and 
following the crucifixion of Christ, bringing 
in the part which Claudia, wife of Pontius 
Pilate, played in her attempt to influence 
Pilate to release Jesus. There is beautiful 
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rhythm and sweep to the lines, and fine con- 
ception. Full directions for production are 
given. 


**Rebel Saints”’ (Harcourt, Brace) is well 
| named. Mary Agnes Best has depicted the 
heroism and martyrdom of the early Quakers 
in a way which reveals both the rebel spirit 
acting courageously in turbulent times, and 
| the saintly spirit actuating beneath the re- 
| bellious. The book is ‘‘a record of a? venture 
by land and sea; of apparently mad projects 
brought to success by men and women who 
made war on society with no other weapon 
than spiritual argument. Half of the book 
_is devoted to George Fox and other English 

Friends; the other half to William Penn and 
| the Quaker activities in America.” 





There are no more fascinating stories tothe 
| child mind than those told in the Old Testa- 
| ment. To preserve the dramatic in these 
| stories, but to omit irrelevant matter, has 
been the aim of the author in “Old Testa- 
ment Heroes” (Frank-Maurice). A. Lipsky, 
Ph.D., has not attempted a piece of fine 
writing nor sought to “‘rationalize” or moral- 
ize. He has simply given the stories as they 
stand, in a way to make them naturally 
interesting and understandable to young 
readers. 

“Hymn Stories” (Pilgrim) by Elizabeth 
Colson is ‘‘a Year of Worship program built 
around the stories of twelve hymns”’, and is 
designed for the junior department of the 
Church School, although it may well be use- 
ful in other programs where there is congre- 
gational singing. 


‘Building the Americas” (Missionary 
Education Movement), by Sara Estelle 
Haskin, is the result of a tour through South 
| America by the author, who was importuned 
to write a course of lessons on Latin America 
for leaders of junior mission study classes. 
The main purpose of the course is to lead 
| boys and girls to feel the oneness of the 
Americas; to help them to understand our 
_ neighbors; to help them feel the need for 
| mutual helpfulness in carrying out the spirit 
| and teachings of Jesus. —W.J.C. 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH THE PUBLISHERS 


HOUGH Ground-hog Day may still 

be several weeks away, for most of the 
publishers spring is here again. Hopefully 
and, in some cases, prayerfully their manu- 
facturing departments are putting forth the 
first tender buds of spring and summer 
schedules. It is still too early to forecast 
1926, but the January lists that are now 
available indicate that the year will be 
marked by a substantial increase in the 
number of titles published. Whether this 
means a proportionate increase in the num- 
ber of really important books must as always 
await the decision of the usual jury of gentle 
readers. 

A set whose publication gives every prom- 
ise of being one of the important events of 
the publishing year is “‘The Outline of 
Christianity’ which Dodd, Mead will bring 
out in five volumes in five successive months 
beginning with January. This outline aims 
to do for secular Christianity what “The 
Outline of Science” did for science. Con- 
tributors are both numerous and important, 
they include such men as Michael Pupin, 
Henry van Dyke, S. Parkes Cadman, and 
John H. Finley. 

At this writing information is available 
on but two travel books. Doubtless many 
more will be added to this always impor- 
tant classification as the month progresses. 
“Let’s Go to Florida” by Ralph Henry 
Barbour (Dodd, Mead) is a guide book for 
prospective visitors to that realtor’s para- 
dise. It supplies information on automobile 
roads, living costs, climate, sport, and most 
other topics on which intending travelers 
will do well to be posted. Alfred A. Knopf 
is reprinting a famous travel book oi Eliza- 
bethan days: “‘Hakluyt’s Voyages.” With 
the exception of Marco Polo, few books have 
had so profound an influence on human 
history. 

Edward J. O’Brien’s annual anthology of 
short stories will be issued for the eleventh 
time. Though all will not agree with Mr. 
O’Brien’s selections they are always of 
interest; ‘‘The Best Short Stories of 1926 


and the Yearbook of the American Short 
Story” (Small, Maynard) is assured of a 
wide reading. Of a different kind is the 
“Anthology of Ancient Egyptian Poems’”’ 
edited by C. Elissa Sharpley (Dutton), a new 
addition to the Wisdom of the East Series 
“. . . a series designed by its editors to give 
to the English-speaking reader the classics 
of the Oriental world in convenient form.”’ 


Miscellaneous Fiction 


N looking over the really very extensive 
list of fiction announced for January, it is 
interesting to note that the historical novel 
seems to be gaining in popularity — at least 
if an increased number of novels with histor- 
ical or semi-historical backgrounds is an index 
to public approval. 

Notable on the month’s list, for exam- 
ple, is ‘‘Unchanging Quest” by Sir Philip 
Gibbs (Doran). Displaying again his re- 
markable power of crystallizing world events 
in fiction form, Sir Philip shows Europe in 
turmoii and Russia in chaos in a thrilling, 
moving story of a remarkable mother and her 
English-Russian son. 

“If Today Have No Tomorrow” by Olive 
Gilbreath (Dutton) and “The Hounds of 
Spring” by Sylvia Thompson are two other 
stories of this trying period. Miss Gil- 
breath’s story is also about a young Angio- 
Russian; it tells of the struggle between his 
Russian love of life and his English sense of 
duty in the “carnival of pleasure which 
marked the exit of the brilliant, sophisti- 
cated, pleasure-loving nobility of Russia.” 
The background of ‘‘ The Hounds of Spring” 
is post-war Vienna and England; it reflects 
the social upheaval brought about by the 
War. 

Three other stories with more or less his- 
torical backgrounds are “‘ Hearts of Hickory”’ 
by John Trotwood Moore (Cokesbury); 
“The Ghost of Gallows Hill” by Stanley 
Hart Cauffman (Penn); and “Carib Gold”’ 
by Ellery H. Clark (Bobbs-Merrill). ‘Carib 
Gold”’ is a story of piratical adventure on the 
coast of New Jersey and on the island of 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


Finish this Plo 
Win a Prize! 0.0 in 


Prizes 


Plot: Cynthia Halsbrook finds herself engaged to 
® Hilmar Brown, whose chief claim on her 
interest is his ready wit. He can make her laugh, fre- 
quently does. His financial outlook is only ordinary, 
nor is she sure of his character. But he always cheers 
her up by his raillery. Moreover, she has read the 
ebigram that a mutual taste in jokes is 
a strc ang bc ond of union. One day he 
said to ‘Know why I'm going to 
marry oat “Tell me," said the 
girl, eagerly. “To show the neighbors 
I can be serious for once.” Did she 

take him? 


Prizes +4 Try finishing this pk mt 


— it’seasy. Ist Prize 
$25.00, 2nd — $10.00, 3rd — $5.00 
Send only one solution, not over 100 
words Don’t copy plot Write 
Mame, age (18 or over), address, and number of 
words plainly. Contest closes February 10th. No 
plots returned. Use your imagination, you may 
win $2500. Anyway, it’s good practice Try 
Show this plot to your friends 


XXII 


Dr. Burton 


Free: All contestants will receive Free book- 
* let, “Short-Story Writing,"’ and details 
of Dr. Burton's Correspondence Course. Personal 
service on your lessons. Also special criticisms of 
Short-Stories and One-Act Plays by Dr. Burton 
personally. If you don't care to compete, ask any- 
way, for Free Book, Special low rate, and Profit- 
Sharing Plan. Learn Short-Story Writing — in- 
crease your income. Save this and try the plot now 


Laird Extension Institute 24m) Pie. 
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| Canadian Bookman 


125 Simcoe St. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


We have something of interest for every bookly-minded person. 
Just say you are interested. 

FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, 
1217 East 53 Street 


Clerk 
Chicago, IIl., 


EVERY PERSON SHOULD HAVE A 
BOOK PLATE 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND SUGGESTIONS 


GOATS-OF-ARMS 


PAINTED IN TRUE COLORS FOR FRAMING 


U.S.A. 


| Burr, 


| BLaAcK VALLEY. 


| WHITE FIRE. 





WITH THE PUBLISHERS 


Jamaica shortly before the American Revo- 
lution. ‘“‘The Ghost of Gallows Hill” also 
deals with the period just before the Revolu- 
tion; it is a story of Philadelphia and its 
suburbs with its characters caught in the 
history-making events of the period. ‘‘ Hearts 
of Hickory” is announced as “historically 
accurate’’; among the characters in its pages 
are Andrew Jackson, David Crockett, Aaron 
Charles Dickenson, Sam Houston. 
It, too, is a thriller. 

A sign, perhaps, of the times is the fact 


| that the Devil appears as almost a comic 
| character in the pleasant fantasy “Lolly 


Willowes or The Happy Huntsman” by 
Sylvia Townsend Warner (Viking). The 
Happy Huntsman is a kindlier and friendlier 


| devil than we have been accustomed to meet 


in our reading; the heroine is immensely com- 
plimented by his interest in her soul, and 


| gratefully becomes a witch. A more familiar 


sulphurous atmosphere seems to be present 

in ‘The Oldest God”’ by Stephen McKenna 

(Little, Brown) in which a certain “Mr. 

Stranger”’ joins an English house party. 

Raymond Weaver. Viking. 
Zealous missionaries in Japan. 

Rex. E.P. Benson. Doran. 

A subtle and understanding story of youth, 
enlivened by impudent humor. 

FERNANDE. W. B. Maxwell. Dodd, Mead. 
The story of a fascinating woman and the spell 
she casts over young men. 

APPASSIONATA. Fannie Hurst. Knopf. 

The story of lovely Laura Regan and her 
journey through life. 

SWALLOWED Up. Grace Kellogg Griffith. Penn. 
An average woman fights the slavery of house- 
hold drudgery. 

Louis Joseph Vance. Dutton. 
Romance on both sides of the footlights. 

Younc Love. John G. Brandon. Brentano. 

A romance in an English setting. 

Ye THat JupGe. Helen R. Martin. 
Mead. 

A modern girl gets herself talked about. 

THE HOUSE OF THE CRIMSON SHADOWS. H. 
DeVere Stacpoole. Small, Maynard. 
Romance and intrigue in the Far East. 

THE FARTHING SPINSTER. Catherine Dodd. 
Doran. 

A first novel with spinsterhood as its theme. 

THE TWELVE SAINTS. Ruth Manning Sanders. 
Clode. 

Modern life in a provincial Cornish town. 

TAGGY AND WaGGy. George L. Hart. Dorrance. 
A darky dialect story. 

THE DARK TOWER. 
Knopf. 

A tempestuous and mystic Celt in the twentieth 
century. 


Dodd, 


Francis Brett Young. 


Please mention THz Booxman in writing to advertisers 
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JERICHO SANDS. Mary Borden. Knopf. 
Unbridled passions against an aristocratic 


English background. 
THE CANNING WONDER. Arthur Machen. 


Knopf. 
A strange and amusing tale based on an actual 
eighteenth century mystery. 

FIREFLY. Diana Patrick. Dutton. 
Of the lives and loves of certain young men 
and women. 


Detective and Mystery Stories 


AROLYN WELLS is a master of the in- 
volved technique of constructing a 
detective story with a really air-tight plot 
that is solvable without either Divine inter- 
vention or pulling Coincidence’s arm clean 
out of the socket. The latest example of her 
ability in this direction is “‘The Bronze 
Hend”’ (Lippincott). 

‘Mr. Fortune’s Trials” by H. C. Bailey 
(Dutton) presents a new group of the exploits 
of Dr. Reginald Fortune, 
scientific adviser to the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department of Scotland Yard. “A 
brooding mystery which makes you in- 
stinctively look over your shoulder to be sure 
no one has crept up behind you unawares”’ is 
Arthur J. Reeve's ‘“‘The Threshold of Fear” 
(Dodd, Mead). Another interesting detective 
story on Dodd, Mead’s list is “‘ The Crooked 
Cross’’ by Charles J. Dutton, in which mur- 
der is done without any of the ordinary mo- 
tives of fear, greed, lust, hatred, or passion. 

Earl Derr Biggers opens a thrilling mystery 
n “Fifty Candles” (Bobbs-Merrill) with a 
scene in which the flickering light of fifty 
candles reveals the victim lying stabbed to 
the heart on the floor. Another thriller is 
“The Little White Hag” by Francis Beeding 
(Little, Brown) in which an American banker 
is kidnapped and held prisoner with crazed 
drug-victims. A Geneva cabaret dancer, a 
mysterious handkerchief, an American de- 
tective, a ring of opium smugglers, a Japa- 
nese ‘‘master-mind’’, are all involved in this 
breath-taking battle of wits, fists, and 
firearms. 


THE LIMPING MAN. Francis D. Grierson. 
Clode. 

THE MISSING GATES. R. F. 
THE LONG Way ROovwuND. 
Frank-Maurice. 
SPORTS OF THE GODS. 

Maurice. 
Poison. Lee Thayer. 


THE AMARANTH CLUB. 


Siebel. 
Maurice. 


Foster. 
Michael 


Grove Wilson. Frank- 


Doubleday, Page. 


J. S. Fletcher. Knopf. 


surgeon and | 











How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
; Pade Photopla vain. etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN “aught by our staff o femeeey ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer's Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old e€ universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
y are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 


Established 1897, 
Dept. 12 Springfield, Mass. 


ublish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descrip- 
pA robes 


»klet free. We also gabtish The Writer’s Monthly, 
the leadin 


$16,500.00 
Prize Novel Contest 


For the best novel by an American author who 
has not previously had a novel published in book 
form, $16,500.00 net plus royalty, will be paid in 
cash jointly by 


Dodd, Mead & Compan 
Pictorial Review 
First National Pictures, Inc. 


Manuscripts must be submitted before October 1, 
1926. Authors of books of short stories, poetry, 
belles lettres or general subjects, magazine and 
newspaper writers, as well as those who have had 
nothing published are invited to compete. 


magazine for literary workers; sample copy 
subscription $3.00. 


The winning manuscript will be announced by 
December ist, 1926, and will be serialized in Pic- 
torial Review in the spring of 1927, published in 
book form in the fall of that year and filmed im- 
mediately thereafter. The author retains all other 
rights, including additional book royalties. 


Upon request, complete prospectus 
will be furnished by 


Curtis Brown, Ltd. 


116 West 39th Street New York City 


Please mention THe Booxman in writing to advertisers 
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(Bermuda Government's Oficial Contract Steamers) 


BERMUDA 


Gem of Winter Playgrounds 


(Average Yearly Temperature of 70°) 
Only 2 Days From New York 


ete, SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 
From New York 
Wednesday and Saturday 


Tickets good on either 
Steamer, insuring unequalled 
express service via Palatial 
New Twin-Screw Oil- Burning 
Transatlantic Liners. 


<< 


S. S. ‘FORT VICTORIA’”’ 
S. S. ‘‘FORT ST. GEORGE’”’ 
No Pass aaperte Modern Hotels All Sports 


including f, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Horse Rac- 
ing, Fishing, Riding, Driving, Cycling, etc. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, BERMUDA — Unsurpassed 
location overlooking ocean, harbor and surrounding 
islands. Finest cuisine and service, magnificent tiled, 
covered and heated swimming pool. 
For Illustrated Booklet on Bermuda or 
St. George Hotel or West Indies, write 


BERMUDA LINE 


FURNESS 
34 Whitehall Street New York 


or Any Local Tourist Agent 


Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section 
of Harper’s Magazine —Every month you will 
find many alluring suggestions and vivid pic- 
tures of America and faraway placesincluding 
the announcements of a large number of 
Tourist Agencies, Railroads, Steamship Lines, 
Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers —— will pulitich each 
month the sailing dates for Europe and other countries 
together with the dates of special tours and cruises. 


Feel perfectly free to write us—Our Travel Bureau 
will gladly furnish any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 








THE LONE HAND. 


| throne. 
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BERMUD A 
LINE 


Western Stories 
ANE GREY describes the romance of 
Nophaie “‘cursed with the strange and 
conflicting heritage of a white man’s educa- 
tion and the fierce soul of an Indian” and 
Marian Warner,“ golden-haired, fascinating”’ 


| Easterner, in “The Vanishing American” 
| (Harper). 
| been true that the lot of the Indian, like that 
| of Gilbert’s policeman, was not a happy one, 
oil has changed this situation for many of 


Though it may formerly have 


them. Accordingly, these cross-race ro- 


| mances to-day take on a probability that was 
| absent before the discovery of the liquid gold 
| on Indian lands. 


B. M. Bower’s “‘ Black Thunder”’ (Little, 


| Brown) goes back tothe early daysof Nevada. 
Its principal ingredients are a band of Sho- 


shone Indians on the warpath, a beautiful 
young Eastern girl in search of a missing 


| uncle, “Laughing Lew” Wheeler, the W Bar 

cowboys, a snowstorm and a landslide, mixed 
| together in a small, sparsely inhabited 
| Western valley. 


Miss (or is it Mrs.) Bower 
invariably delivers a good yarn with plenty of 
humor and action. 


THE WHISPERING CANYON. John Mersereau. 
Clode. 

THE COMING OF COSGROVE. 
Erskine. Appleton. 


Joseph B. Ames. 


Laurie York 


Century. 


Humor 


WO diaries that should provide amuse- 
ment to readers of the present flapper- 
ruled generation are ‘“‘Kathie’s Diary” 
(Doran) and “‘The Diary of a Young Lady 


| of Fashion in the Year 1764-5” by Cleone 


Knox (Appleton). Kathie was a little pig- 
tailed girl some fifty years ago who “‘felt so 


| sadly sweetly meloncoly she didn’t mind if 
| she had a Lovre.” 
recently discovered in England, more than 
| a century and a half after it was written; it 
| provides convincing evidence that even in the 
| time of George III ‘‘girls would be girls.” 


The other diary was 


“The Lady of the Abbey” by George A. 
Birmingham (Bobbs-Merrill) relates what 
befell in the attempt to place the grandson of 
“old Si Hook” of Chicago on a Balkan 
A redoubtable Abbess, “‘the first 
pacifist who ever stopped a war”’, is the cen- 
tral character of this delightful farce. 


THE FUNNY SIDE Out. Nellie Revell. Doran. 


Please mention THe Bookman in writing to advertisers 
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HIGH EXPLOSIVE. 
Mead. 
THE BURIED RuBIES. Edgar Jepson. Siebel. 


Gordon Phillips. Dodd, 


Translations 

HE 1924 Prize Novel of the Académie 
Francaise, “Aricie Brun” by Emile 
Henriot, has been translated by Henry 
Longan Stuart and is on the Viking Press 
January list. Hailed as a French “ Forsyte 
Saga”’ in one volume, it tells the story of 

a Bordeaux family during five generations. 
“Virenea”’ (International) is by Lydia 
Seifulina, one of the new Russian writers. 


It is a realistic novel of a Russian peasant | 


woman and her life during the upheaval of 
the Revolution. A vivid picture of modern 
Palestine and of the present struggle for a 
Jewish race is found in “‘Jacob’s Well”’ trans- 
lated from the French of Pierre Benoit 
(International). 


Short Stories 

NUMBER of Octavus Roy Cohen’s 

rollicking stories of Birmingham negroes 
are assembled in ‘“‘Black and Blue” (Little, 
Brown). Those who have followed the ad- 
ventures of the dapper Mr. Florian Slappey 
will be glad to renew their acquaintance with 
Darktown’s beau ideal, his friends, and his 
enemies. 

South America seems to offer limitless op- 
portunities for stories of adventure that are 
not cut and dried; it is the scene of ‘‘ Tales of 
the Pampas”’ by W. H. Hudson (Knopf). It 
is said that Theodore Roosevelt called one of 
the gaucho stories in this volume, “El Ombu,”’ 
the finest story inthe Englishlanguage. The 
same publisher offers ‘‘ The Baseless Fabric” 
by Helen Simpson, who probes the psychic 
world in tales of mystery and the super- 
natural. 


Biography 

REDERICK A. STOKES AND COM- 

PANY are about to bring out ‘‘ The Life 
of Benito Mussolini” by Sarfati. Adherents 
of Mussolini hail him as a heaven-sent Moses 
who led the Italian people out of the wilder- 
ness of revolution, while his opponents revile 
him as a tyrant of the blackest hue. As one 
of the most important figures in contempo- 
rary history, responsible for what is probably 
the most phenomenal political development 
of the century, the career of this man is well 
worth study. 
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sender, or by BRENTANO’S if desired. 
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Siberia’s 
Untouched Treasure 


WE EN this great territory opens to investment and 
to the pioneer, its development will be as rapid 
and romantic as the early days of the United States. 
Great fortunes will be made. Siberia has a tremendous 
réle to play in the world. 


This new book shows at a glance the location and 
extent of Siberia’s mineral, industrial, and natural 
wealth; the unpublished truths discovered by pioneers. 
The future réle of Siberia in the world will be as tre- 
mendous as was the new continent of North America. 


No far-seeing American can be without this great 
book. It is entirely different from the flood of unau- 
thentic present-day books on Russia. It has a different 
object in view. It is filled with facts. It disproves the 
insane belief that life in Siberia is impossible; shows 
that its summers are as hot as New York's; and in- 
Sostes by maps that its great cities lie in the same 
atitude. 


“The book is fascinating and more. It appeals to 

—e imagination.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 

he author combines insight with an intimate 
knowledge of the country’s resources.’’ — Boston 
Transcript. 

“He tells the story well and leaves a clear picture in 
the reader's mind. It is interesting and worth reading.” 
— Indianapolis Star. 

“A careful statistical account of Siberia’s natural 
wealth."’ — St. Louis Globe Democrat. 

Compared with Dr. Nansen’s prewar book. “The 
maps and illustrations make this important volume 
still more attractive.""— N. Y. Herald. 


“‘Siberia’s Untouched Treasure” 
by Fairfax Channing 


G. P. PUTNAM’'S SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK 


Please mention Tue Booxman in writing to advertisers 
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Intelligent, But Not Snobbish 


That's the way you like your acquaintances, isn't it? 
There's a monthly magazine that is just that—intelligent, 
but not snobbish. It’s 


Me Daught’s 


Just starting its third year. People seem to like it. A magazine that 
takes intelligence and culture for granted, and isn’t interested in flinging 
billingsgate at those who lag behind a little in the procession. 
A magazine that is not afraid of any subject that interests literate 
Americans, but wastes no energy in delving into garbage cans for 
imitation pearls. 
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FIFTEEN CENTS A COPY 
A DOLLAR AND A HALF A YEAR 
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In the January number the ‘‘Intelligentsiana’’ department is better 
than ever. Amusing selections from the things written by the ‘‘smarter- 
than-thou’’ folk when they do not intend to be funny. . . . And Don 
C. Seitz writes interestingly of the private letters of James McNeill 
Whistler. . . . What a collegian thinks of colleges. . . . What a 
disillusioned reformer thinks at forty. . . . Much more, but the sub- 
scription coupon below is for your convenience. 


MeNaught’s Monthly 


1475 BROADWAY yer NEW YORK CITY 
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‘Builders of the Empire” by J. A. William 
son (Oxford) contains brief biographies of a 
number of those responsible for the position 
of Britain in the modern world, ranging from 
Cabot and Drake to Rhodes and Kitchener. 

“The Mind of the President” by C. 
Bascom Slemp (Doubleday, Page) is a study 
of Calvin Coolidge by his former political 
secretary. President Coolidge himself writes 
a foreword to “‘W. Murray Crane: A Man and 
Brother” by Solomon Bulkley Griffin (Little, 
Brown). As Governor of Massachusetts and 
as a United States Senator, Crane was one of 
the outstanding leaders of his political 
generation. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF RICHARD BAXTER. 

Edited by J. M. Lloyd Thomas. Dutton. 

THE FARINGTON D1ARyY: VOL. V. Joseph Far- 
ington, R. A. Doran. 

LATER Days. W.H. Davies. Doran. 

I LIKE TO REMEMBER. W. Pett Ridge. Doran. 

THE LETTERS OF BRET HARTE. Geoffrey Bret 

Harte. Houghton Mifflin. 

JOSEPH CONRAD ASI KNEW Him. Jessie Conrad. 


Doubleday, Page. 
THIS IS THE LIFE. Walt McDougall. Knopf. 


New Editions 


HE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

is bringing out an exact reprint of the 
first part of Mulcaster’s ‘‘Elementarie”’ 
“‘which entreateth cheeflie of the right writ- 
ing of our English tung, set forth by Richard 
Mulcaster’’. The reprint is from the rare 
copy in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, orig- 
inally published in 1582. More than a liter- 
ary curiosity, this book is a milestone in the 
development of English rhetoric. 

A new edition of Michael Artzybasheff’s 
famous ‘“‘Sanine”’ will be published by the 
Viking Press; during the past twelve years 
twenty editions of this book have been pro- 
duced in America alone. 

IN A GERMAN PENSION. Katherine Mansfield. 

Knopf. 

RACHEL MARR. Morley Roberts. Knopf. 


Poetry 


OHN V. A. WEAVER finds in the Amer- 

ican vernacular a vehicle for the inter- 
pretation of the thoughts and characters of 
plain people. His ‘‘More in American” 
(Knopf) shows him a master of a medium 
which in lesser hands would seem merely 
grotesque. 


An important contribution to the literature 
of the American Indian is “ Dawn Boy” by 
Eda Lou Walton (Dutton). These poetic 
interpretations of the songs of the Blackfoot 
and Navajo tribes and of their myths and 
legends, evidence profound study. Miss 
Walton lived with these tribes; her poems 
were written at first-hand. 

POEMS FROM OLD CHAMPOEG. C. F. Blake. 

Dorrance. 

FaR Horizons. BlissCarman. Small, Maynard. 

RAMBLES IN RHYME. James F. Vinson. Dor- 
rance, 

THE TILTED Cup. Mary F. Wickham Porcher. 

Dorrance. 

THE DUKE OF BERWICK. Lord Alfred Douglas. 

Knopf. 

THE WEARY BLUES. Langston Hughes. Knopf. 


Political Science 


HE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

PRESS is issuing two important studies 
of the Far East: “Oriental Interpretations 
of the Far-Eastern Problem” by Count 
Michimasa Soyeshima and Dr. W. P. Kuo; 
and ‘‘Occidental Interpretations of the Far- 
Eastern Problem” by H. G. W. Woodhead 
C. B. E., H. K. Norton, and Julean Arnold. 
These books should prove valuable in formu- 
lating American opinions as to the underlying 
reasons for the present unsettled conditions 
among our Asiatic neighbors. 

A translation, as yet untitled, of Karl 
Kautsky’s “ Rasse und Judentum”’is planned 
by International Publishers. It is a discus- 
sion from the materialistic viewpoint of the 
question whether the Jews are a race. 

THE Swiss Civit Cope. Dr. Ivy Williams. 

Oxford. 

READINGS IN TRADE UNIONISM. David J. 

Saposa. Doran. 

LEFT WING UNIONISM. David J. Saposa. In- 
ternational. 
THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. W. Jett Lauck 
and J. W. Jenks. Funk and Wagnalls. 
CHINA AND THE WEST. W.E. Soothill. Ozford. 
THE ROAD TO PEACE. Herman Bernstein. 
Frank-Maurice. 
Religious 
EAN CHARLES R. BROWN of the 
Yale Divinity School presents an 
illuminating study of the twelve apostles 
in “These Twelve” (Century). Each is 
discussed in terms of today and viewed from 
the familiar ground of our own daily con- 
tacts. 

The subject of religious training in our 

schools presents a difficult and vexing prob- 
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lem. Admitting the need of some form of England, and the cross case of England vs. 
ethical instruction, educators are baffled in Ireland — for there are well founded pliants 
reaching an acceptable answer to this ques- on both sides.” 
tion. J. C. Roper’s “Religious Aspects of An addition to the monumental “‘ History 
Education” (Cokesbury) attempts to show of Civilization Series” is ‘‘The Migration 
the necessity for religious instruction as well of Symbols, and Their Relation to Beliefs 
as to make religion more popular in both and Customs” by Donald A. Mackenzie 
public schools and colleges. The book is (Knopf). The subject is a fascinating one, 
free from criticism of sect or creed and for in the wide distribution of certain sym- 
presents a thoughtful study of a problem  bols, such as the Swastika, we find a clue to 
that is increasingly before the public. the diffusion of culture in ancient times. 
PRACTICE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF Jesus. W. P. Written in the graphic manner of certain 
King. Cokesbury. recent biographies, ‘‘ The History of France”’ 


a ge pg | wag on cin by Jacques Bainville is said to have required 
WuHo’s WHO IN THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Ber- some 125 editions in France within the year. 
tram C. A. Windle. Century. A translation of this book by Alicia and 
THE JEWISH BACKGROUND OF THE CHRISTIAN Christi 1 ”_ J 4 
LiturGy. W. 0. E. Oesterley. Ozford. ristian Gauss, is on Appleton’s January 
THE ATTRIBUTES OF Gop. L. R Farnell. Oz- schedule. 


ford. 
: Hist A GUIDE TO THE PRINTED MATERIALS FOR ENG- 
story LISH SOCIAL AND Economic History. Judith 
IR JAMES O’CONNOR, formerly Lord B. Williams. Columbia. 


Chief Justice of Ireland, competently OLYMPIA: Its HistoRY AND REMAINS. E. Nor- 
- ¥ man Gardiner. Ozford. 


performs a difficult task in “A History of Majorca. Henry C. Shelley. Little, Brown. 
Ireland” (Doran) which he presents a8 fyRope rrom WATERLOO TO SARAJEVO. Percy 
‘‘an attempt to sum up, fairly and in a spirit Ashley. Knopf. 

of detachment, the case of Ireland vs. — E.G.S. 





Dancing A MANUAL OF ]| By NED 
STAGE-CRAFT WAYBURN 
Richly bound in Royal Blue Interlaken extra cloth, with art 
Just ae gold stamping. Over five hundred large pages of text and 
pictures. Size, 6% by 9% inches. One hundred and fifty original pen and ink drawings, 
illustrative of studio and stage life. Each chapter attractively 
decorated. Seventy full page half tone inserts of modern stage 
dancing celebrities, stage and studio scenes. 
The Only Book On Its Subject 
This is a book of beauty and charm, novelty and variety, with an 
appeal to all lovers of the theatre and of attractive books on un- 
usual subjects. It is as good as a show; a permanent joy. 
Price $5.00. There is also a limited edition, serially numbered 
and autographed, beautifully bound in Levant grain, and boxed, 
for lovers of fine books in rich bindings, at $10 the copy. 
THE ART OF STAGE DANCING (a Manual of Stage-craft) is 
published and distributed by the author, and may be 
ordered direct or through any wholesale bookseller. 
Don’t fail to stock this for your Christmas trade. 


NED WAYBURN 


Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. 


1841 Broadway, (Entr. on 60th Street) Studio 12B, ~ New York 
At Columbus Circle. Open all year’round9 A. M.to 10 P.M. Except Sun. 
(Closed Saturdays at 6 P.M.) Phone Columbus 3500 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
All these dealers invite correspondence. 


offered here. 


NCE in three years there is issued a vol- 
ume entitled “Private Book Collec- 
tors”, an expensive book yet, to those who 
make use of it, a cheap one. The volume 
for the season of 1925-6 has just been issued 
by the R. R. Bowker Company of New 
York, compiled by John A. Holden. It 
contains lists of the private book collectors 
in the United States and Canada, arranged 
alphabetically, geographically, and by their 
hobbies. Something over two thousand 
names of noted collectors are in this list, 
though probably there are several times that 
number of people who collect books. A list 
like this is subject to great changes in three 
years. Book collectors are generally people 
of an age above the average, and deaths are 
frequent. Again, collectors stop buying 
when their hobbies are satisfied or when cir- 
cumstances dull the collecting spirit. These 
mortalities and defections are offset by new 
collectors. Since the last edition in 1922, 
fully 150 collectors have died; the names of 
400 have been dropped at their personal 
request; and 150 have changed their ad- 
dresses. To replace these the names of 580 
new collectors have been added. It is 
worthy of note that a large number of the 
new collectors are interested in new things. 
There has been a remarkable increase in the 
number of collectors of first editions of mod- 
ern authors. A similar increase is noted in 
the fields of collecting embracing the typo- 
graphic arts. Among the authors Dickens 
has more than held his own, although the 
names of many modern writers appear for 
the first time in the new lists. The volume 
has been prepared with unusual care, and 
the “‘Tendencies in Modern Book Collect- 
ing” are considered in an introduction writ- 
ten by George H. Sargent. 


One point emphasized in the introduction 
o “‘Private Book Collectors” is that the 
young man who takes up book collecting 
today has many advantages over the old- 
time collectors. He has tls benefit of their 
thorough study of their or 1 books as dem- 
onstrated in the catalogu-.« of their private 
libraries. He has at hand bibliographies, not 
only of the great writers whose works have 
been collected for years, but of authors who 
are still producing. He has, if he chooses to 
make use of it, intelligent direction from the 
booksellers and their catalogues. The col- 
leges and universities are rich in special col- 
lections left to them by great book collectors 
of the past. He may join book clubs and 
attend their exhibitions and learn much 
from them. Indeed, there are so many aids 
to book collecting today that it would seem 

( Continued on page XXXII) 


RARE BOOKS, ETC. 


Catalogue of Choice & Interesting Books 
Sent on Request. First Editions (D. H. Lawrence, Machen, etc.), 
Books by Bruce Rogers, Publications of the Nonesuch Press, and 
other unusual items. At Moderate Prices. 

J. HENRY GUNTZER, JR. 
51 North Regent St. Port Chester, N. Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


SUPPLIED 
of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 
A Concetaains, family and 
town ~ me tv:nished. ck-numbers of all magazines 
—=. No charge or obligation for this a 
iptive circulars free on request. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue Dept. B. 


completed. First -ditions su 


New York 


SEND FOR MY OUT OF PRINT, AND 
SECOND HAND BOOK CATALOGUE 


Your want list appreciated 
LIBRARY REPLACEMENT BUREAU 


2904 Los Feliz Blvd. Los Angeles Calif. 


Please mention Tue BooxMan in writing to advertisers 





THE BOOKMAN 


ADVERTISER 


All the books mentioned or adver- 
tised in THE BOOKMAN may be 
obtained from the bookshops of 


your city. 


These booksellers, by 


the quality of their service, war- 
rant your patronage. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


WALTER LANDOR 
Complete Modern Bookshops 
Latest Books First Editions Fine and Rare Books 


2807 Soardwalk 1709 Boardwalk 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Ask about our Book Club 
387 Washington St. 


CHOENHOF'S 


Boston, Mass. 
Catalogues of each language 
SPANISH . f enee 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send your name and address for our 
catalogue and announcement list 


BRENTANO’S INc. 
218 So. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FREEj for the asking, the S & K MONTHLY 
BOOK REVIEW: We have all good books. 


STEWART KIDD 
Booksellers Stationers Engravers 
19-23 East 4th Street Cincinnati. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
s of Al ishers 
Let us send you our catalogues and announcements of new books 
SHEEHAN’S BOOKSTORE 
DETROIT, MICH. 


FREEHOLD, N. J. 
Ella Cole Bohr 


THE CHRISTOPHER HOUSE 
FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 
Lending Library 


oo ~S 


Book Shop 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


The Country Book Shop 
en the Post Road 
Greenwich, Conn. 


The best of the new fiction, biographies and books of travel. 
Some new and very charming French books for children. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Ti EDWARD-MADISON- COMP, 
BODKS: STATIONERY: ARFWARES ‘CAMERAS 
ARTISTIC: FRAMING & PRINTING- 
421-429‘ BLQMFIELD-Av'MONTCLAIR'N+J+ 


Rare books, English 
first editions. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Books on all Sporting Subjects carried in stock, or sought for 
and bought for customers. Catalogue on request. 


THE ABERCROMBIE & FITCH COMPANY 
Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York City 
The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 


THE BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP, INc. 
19 East 47th Street 3¢@ Broad Street 
New Books Rare Books First Editions 


Catalogue on Request 


Your orders carefully followed or books 
selected for you. 


THE CHANNEL BOOKSHOP 
279 Park Avenue 


New York City 


HIMEBAUGH & BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 
4 East 46th Street NEW YORK CITY 


MACOY PUBLISHING & 
MASONIC SUPPLY CO. 


Publishers and Importers 


Descriptive Catalogs of Either Masonic, 
Astrological or Occult and Mysticai 
Books Sent Upon Request 
Free Reading Room — Circulating Library 
45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


A BOOK STORE that can SERVE 
EVERY LITERARY WANT 


McDEVITT-WILSON’S 


30 Church St. Tel. Cort. 1779-0408 NEW YORK 


BOOKS FOR STEAMER GIFTS 
and other occasions. Fiction, travel, biography. 
We Specialize in Personal Selections 


ELIZABETH H. PusEY, INc. 
598 Madison Avenue at 58th Street, New York 


MASONIC BOOKS 
The latest books on Freemasonry. Come in'‘and 
visit our bookshelves. Mail orders promptly filled. 
Send for Catalog B 
REDDING & CO., Masonic Publishers 
9 West 23rd Street New York, N.Y. 


Find the 
SUNWISE TURN 


at 51 East 44th Street 
Neighboring the Grand Central 


When writing to bookstores please mention THE BOOKMAN 





THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


All the books mentioned or adver- 
tised in THE BOOKMAN may be 
obtained from the bookshops of 
your city. These booksellers, by 
the quality of their service, war- 


rant your patronage. 


We Secure All Books in Print at the Lowest Market Prices 
THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
118 East 25th Street, New York 
We are a mail-order house 


a suteomstad in the latest publications, write for our monthly 
Our Bargain Catalogs sent free on request 


M. J. WHALEY, Inc. 
Bookseller, Stationer and Engraver 
749 FIFTH AVENUE 


Between 57th and s8th Streets NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Intelligent Book Service for the Student, Scholar, Collector 
and General Reader. 
Catalogues on Request. 


THE TEMPLE BOOKSHOP 
1307 Montgomery Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


IF YOU live near us, we invite you 

to browse among the books in 
our shop. If you live far away, 
The we invite you to join our mailing 
Booke list and browse among our cata- 
at 4Matet Spare LOGues which tell about the 
“trevtincse BOOKS in our shop. 


When you think of books think of 
THE R. L. JAMES BOOK Co. 
116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Send for Our Catalogues of Old and Rare Books 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A bookstore of intimate and friendly servico 


We solicit mail orders: may we send 
you our monthly lists of new books ? 


CLARENCE WALKER SMITH 
113-115 East Avenue Rochester, New York 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
An 2 Book of any Publisher in any es 
E H. R. 


— NG CO., 
Springfield 1 
Bargain 


Lists — = nail Catalogs, etc. 


BOOKS OF ALL KINDS 
mailed to any address. Send for 
our descriptive catalog of new books. 
E. A. MERRIAM 
17 Besse Place Springfield, Mass. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


Books for Fornell 


Personal boo! & corvien 6 to a nation-wide market. We gladly desori! 
quote, mail, books in print en all subjects, wherever publish 


Stamford sree Inc., 482 Main Street 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Special Service to Libraries and Book Clubs 


GRANT’S BOOK SHOP, INc. 
127-129 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Central New York's Greatest Book Shop 


These 
Booksellers 


will gladly show you any 
of the books mentioned or 
adv-rtised in this issue of 
THE BOOKMAN. 


They will be pleased to 
advise you in the selection 
of suitable books for gift or 
other purposes. 


Their expert knowledge is 
freely at your disposal. 


ANY BOOK REVIEWED 
advertised or mentioned in this issue, or 


-_ Le > su d at book- 
prices. Will wad Cc. oO. D. 
Postage paid 


“BOOKS ¢ Books Or THe M MONTH NTH mage 


pram oe ‘weed ay 
500 Sth Avenue, Dept. B e 


When writing to bookstores please mention THE BOOKMAN 
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one of the most attractive of hobbies for a 
young man. Nor need he be deterred by 
the published reports of the high prices paid 
at auction for rare books and the fear of being 
outbid by some wealthy collector, provided 
the young collector recognizes his limitations 
and proceeds cautiously. With the expert 
guidance now at his command, there is no 
reason why he cannot acquire, without ex- 
pending a large fortune, a valuable and use- 
ful library by the time he reaches middle age, 
when he will most appreciate his own ac- 
quisitions. 


Undoubtedly some of the collectors of 
first editions of modern authors will secure 
books that in course of time will be very 
valuable from a monetary point of view. 
The collector who had the foresight to lay 
aside an uncut copy of Gray’s “‘Elegy” in 
its original wrappers, for which he paid six- 
pence, did not live to see that copy pass from 
the hands of Gabriel Wells, the New York 
bookseller, into a private library in New 
York, for a price commonly reported to be 
$15,000. While he could not benefit by the 
increase himself, his heirs might thank his 
foresight and by emulating his example put 
themselves in a position to have their de- 
scendants rise up and call them blessed. 


Up to the present time the book auction 
season has been a rather dull one in this 
country, although several important sales 
have been held in London. At the Isaac 
Dooman sale in New York a copy of Shake- 
speare’s ‘“‘Poems’’, the first edition of 1640, 
was bought by Dr. Rosenbach for $3,400. 
Last season the Halsey-Huntington copy of 
this book was sold for $4,000. The record 
price is $5,010, paid in 1918 for the Hagen 
(Locker-Lampson) copy. These prices do 
not indicate any loss of interest in Shake- 
speare, but the earlier sold copies supplied 
some of the great collectors, and auction 
room conditions vary with the general class 
of buuks in the sale. 


One of the most rapid appreciations in 
price of a modern first edition is that of “‘A 
Shropshire Lad’”’ by A. E. Housman, pub- 
lished in 1896. It is a very difficult book to 


THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


secure in good condition. Walter M. Hill 
of Chicago bought at auction for $120 a copy 
which he sold to A. Edward Newton for a 
reasonable advance. Recently John C. 
Eckel, the bibliographer of Dickens, bought 
from a London dealer for fifty guineas an 
uncut and unopened copy. This little sexto- 
decimo, in light blue boards, with vellum 
back and paper label pasted lengthwise on 
the back, is one of the most coveted of mod- 
ern first editions, and another copy like the 
Eckel copy would undoubtedly reach a 
much higher price in the auction room. 


Collectors of bookpiates are to have a 
bookplate bibliography, to be issued by the 
Spokane Public Library. The work, which 
has been much needed by bookplate collec- 
tors, has been compiled by Verna B. Grimm, 
librarian of the American Legion, who was 
formerly in the Spokane library. It was 
undertaken at the suggestion of George W. 
Fuller, librarian of that institution. Mrs. 
Grimm has had the cooperation of Winward 
Prescott, the well known bookplate collector, 
who had gathered much material on this 
subject; she has also been aided by the 
Metropolitan Museum and the Avery Li- 
brary of Columbia University. 


AUTOGRAPHS 





ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
of celebrities of all nations bought and sold. Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
New York City. 
Established 1887. 


154 West 88th St. 
Publisher THE COLLECTOR. $1. 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 





THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


We hold 1,250,000 vols. secondhand and new, every 
conceivable subject. Books on approval, Also Rare 
Books, Out-of-Print Books, and Sets of Authors. 
Catalogues free (20 issued). Outline requirements 
and interests. Commissions executed. Foyles, 121 
Charing Cross Road, London, England. 





ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS 
15th to 20th CENTURY 


Interesting catalogue mailed free 


HOWES, Bookseller St. Leonards-on-Sea, England 


International Antiquaria at (Menno Hertzberger) 
Singel 364, Amsterdam 
Large stock of old and rare books. Coton: es reguiarly issued and - 
be had on qpeiesten. Catalogue No. 28 Sbocraphy and Typogr 
phy. No. 27 Old medical books Botany. No. 30 Incunabula oth 
century books. List No. 49 Erasmania. No. 55 Grotiana. 
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What to ‘Read Next 


AN INTIMATE RECORD OF 


THE ‘TOUR OF THE 


PRINCE OF WALES 
To AFRICA AND SOUTH AMERICA 


By RALPH DEAKIN, Special Correspondent of the London Times 
With a Preface by H.R.H.The Prince of Wales, K.G. 


Thirty-five thousand miles of fascinating sights with the most popular prince of today, sharing the 


“royal welcome,” 


féted with entertainment such as has never been given traveler before. 


Here is 


an unrivalled opportunity to see “the greatest salesman in the world,” as the Prince has been called, 


‘selling’ the Empire to her African’ protectorates and the countries of South America. 


It is perhaps 


the most significant trip of our time and Mr. Deakin’s account not only transmits the infectious charm 


of the universal favorite but gives a better understanding of certain world affairs today. 


tions from photographs by the author. 


THE BRONZE 
HAND 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


The new ‘Fleming Stone" detective 
story. ‘‘Holds my luck,” claimed Oscar 
Cox, exhibiting the Bronze Hand with its 
threatening clenched fingers. Yet three 
days out at sea Cox was found in his deck 
chair, killed by the terrible hand of bronze 
And a great detective among the pas- 
sengers could find no finger print. One 
of Miss Wells’ best mysteries in the 
fascinating setting of an ocean liner. 


$2.00 


WHALERS AND 
WHALING 


By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON 


Here is joy for the seafaring spirit in those wonderful 
voyages after whales when fleet-sailing clippers nosed 


their hulls into whaling grounds the ocean over. Or in 
remote corners of the sea today where gallant little 
steamships known as ‘‘whale-catchers" still engage in 
this exciting sport Fifty illustrations form the finest 
collection ever assembled on the subject $4.50 


46 Illustra- 
$4.00 


THE DOUBLE 
THIRTEEN 


By ANTHONY WYNNE 


Fear was in her eyes, he could swear it. 
But when he looked around, there was no 
one. In the morning she was gone. 
Desperate, Robert Barling sought the aid 
of Dr. Eustace Hailey in recovering his 
lovely Russian fiancée. The lovable 
doctor-detective of *‘The Sign of Evil” 
scores his most successful triumph in 
solving the mystery of the Double Thir- 
teen, the terrible aftermath of Olva 
Vorloff's terror-haunted past. Ready in 
February. $2.00 


AT THE BOTTOM 
OF THE LADDER 


272 Cartoons by CAMILLUS KESSLER 


Hundreds of chuckles in these back-flashes into the lives 
of prominent men and women — President Coolidge, 
Cla:ence Darrow, Irvin Cobb and a delightful motley 
of congressmen and comedians, authors and admirals, 
generals of war and industry, scientists, humorists and 
movie stars, all caught At the Bottom of the Ladder of 
eminence by one of our leading cartoonists. $10.00 


In Case You Haven’t Read Them 


ANATOLE FRANCE HIMSELF. A Boswellian 
Record by His Secretary, Jean Jacques Brousson. 


4th Large Printing $5.00 


THE DREAMER. 
Poe. By Mary Newton Stanard. 


The Romantic Life of Edgar Allan 
$3.50 


BOOTH AND THE SPIRIT OF LINCOLN. By 
Bernie Babcock. A romance of the great mystery 
of Booth’'s fate. $2.00 

YELLOW FINGERS. By Gene Wright. An exotic 
romance of Bangkok and Malay. $2.00 


ARIEL CUSTER. By Grace Livingston Hill. One 
of the author's most winning love stories. $2.00 


At All Bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


2m LONDON 
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THE BQDKMAN = eae) «Ss March, 1926 


FLORENCE AYSCOUGH 


Collaborator with Amy Lowell in ‘‘Fir-Flower Tablets’’, and lifelong friend of the lat« 
poet, Mrs. Ayscough, herself the author of a recently published book “‘ A Chinese Mirror’’ 


discusses Miss Lowell’s contribution to the English understanding of the literature of th 


Orient 


JAMES L. FORD 


The famous editor writes an unusual paper in which he claims that the American woman 
is better than the magazines edited for her. He calls his discussion ‘‘One Woman in 


Ten” 


JOSEPH COLLINS 


[he author of ‘‘The Doctor Looks at Biography”, etc., gives a striking picture of 


Joan of Arc through the ages, and of books recently written concerning her. 


IRWIN EDMAN 
Another essay in this philosopher poet’s brilliant series. This one is titled ‘Reason 


for the Rapturous” 


Other Contributors 


THOMAS BURKE Witt1AM McFEE 
ALpous HuxLey Epwin E. SLosson 
CHARLES A. BENNETT THOMAS Boyp 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH THE PUBLISHERS 


HOUGH their corporal bodies may 

flinch at the zero blasts of winter winds, 
mentally the publishers are living in the 
balmy atmosphere of mid-spring. ‘Spring 
and Summer” catalogues, wrappers with 
illustrations of beautiful heroines and sturdy 
heroes, all the paraphernalia of publishing 
are being prepared for the semi-annuai 
epoch-marking season. 

The February lists warrant the enthusi- 
asm displayed by each publisher in his plans. 
An impressive fiction list, several outstand- 
ing biographies, in every group of the month’s 
publications are books that would grace any 
season. 

Fiction 


yee day publishers may take a leaf out 
J of the book of the correspondence schools 
and advertise their novels as short-cuts 
to quick knowledge. Imagine the practical 
young man puzzled by the vagaries of his 
lady fair joyously discovering in the hitherto 
despised novel detailed interpretations of 
her most puzzling moods. Perhaps the day 
is not distant when booksellers will dispense 
novels to help their patrons analyze particu- 
lar problems of their home and business life. 
Four books immediately come to mind that 
would then have a particular appeal to many 
male readers. W. L. George’s ‘Gifts of 
Sheba” on Putnam’s February schedule 
seems to be a rather complete textbook for 
“every little feminine frailty, pretence, whim, 
and fancy is laid bare.” Storm Jameson’s 
“Three Kingdoms” (Knopf) discusses the 
relations of a grass-widowed heroine to hus- 
band, lover, and a millionaire libertine. 
“Stanley Johns’ Wife” by Katharine Havi- 
land Taylor (Doran) is the tale of a wife who 
saves without taming a husband who finds 
other women alluring. ‘‘Cynthia Codentry”’ 
by Ernest Pascal (Brentano) offers an inti- 
mate study of a modern American girl who 
was misunderstood. 


DELIGHT. Mazo de la Roche. Macmiilan. A 
disturbingly beautiful girl bewitches men and 
enrages women. 

SORRELL AND SON. Warwick Deeping. Knopf. 
A study of a father and son in an after-war 
theme. 

PAUL BuNYAN. Esther Shephard. Harcourt, 
Brace. The legendary hero of the woods in a 
prose narrative. 


RHODA Fair. Clarence Budington Kelland. 
Harper. A typical Kelland yarn. 

OCHILTREE WALLS. Irvine Cummings. Mc- 
Bride. The epics of Scandinavian America 
find a rival in this story of a Scotch family 
transplanted to Maine. 

THE AY OF THE East. Arthur Weigall. 

A_ delphi. The love of an Englishman for an 
Egyptian woman. 

TURBOTT WOLFE. W. Plomer. Harcourt Brace. 
Dutch, English, Portuguese, half-castes, and 
natives in an African story. 

ILDERIM. Marie, Queen of Roumania. Adelphi. 
A romance of mother love in a mediaeval 
—- 

THE AN THE WOMEN LOVED. Ruby M. 
Ayres. Doran. Tangled loves of aman whom 
women loved too well. 

THE BLUE WINDOW. Temple Bailey. Penn. 
A country girl is introduced to fashionable 
society. 

STARBRACE. Sheila Kaye-Smith. Dutton. The 
well-known author’s second novel now pub- 
lished in this country for the first time. 

TRIUMPH. Leonie Aminoff. Dutton. Volume 
6 in a series of Napoleonic novels. 

THE SERVANT OF DREAMS. John Taintor 
Foote. Appleton. China is the scene of 
stirring adventure. 

KNEEL TO THE PRETTIEST. Berta Ruck. Dodd, 
Mead. By finding the lady of his heart a 
young man wins his inheritance. 

TINSEL. Charles Hanson Towne. Appleton. 
Modern society is again tried and found want- 


ing. 

THE DANCER’s Cat. C. A. Nicholson. Bobbs- 
Merrill. A battle between a dancer and the 
mother of an infatuated son. 

LALEHAM CHASE. Anthony Pryde. Dodd, Mead. 
The hero trips up the villain in a yarn similar 
to ‘‘ Marqueray’s Duel.” 

FIx BAYONETS. John W. Thomason, Jr. Scrib- 
mer. Genuine war stories by a man who 
knows his subject. 

THE SPLENDOUR OF ASIA. Adams Beck. Dodd, 
Mead. A novel dealing with the life of 
Buddha. 

THE BLIND GoppgEss. Arthur Train. Scribner. 
A novel against a legal background. 

THE SPORTING SPINSTER. Harold MacGrath. 
Doubleday, Page. A girlish youngster is saved 
from sissydom by his spinster aunt. 

GLITTER. Katharine Brush. Minton Balch. 
College Life. 

ProuD REVELRY. Amber Lee. Seltzer. A 
young man “drinks, dances, makes love, and 
sips here and there.” 

RIDERS OF THE WIND. Elswyth Thane. Stokes. 
A Viking maiden’s adventures with a brother 
like companion. 

THE STRANGER WITHIN THE GATES. C. Nina 
Boyle. Seltzer. A timid, scholarly youth 
develops a dual personality. 

THE LoG oF A SHELLBACK. H. F. Farmer. 

Stokes. Before the mast in the 90’s. 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH THE PUBLISHERS 


Detective and Mystery Stories 


ETECTIVE and mystery stories appeal 

to thousands of readers who ignore all 
other fiction. Probably the same trait of 
human nature that finds expression in the 
popularity of problems like the recently de- 
mised crossword puzzle, also finds satisfac- 
tion in vicarious participation in the solution 
of the puzzling plots of ingenious authors. 
Whatever the reason, popularity of books of 
this nature is perennial. 

E. Phillips Oppenheim, that indefatigable 
constructor of thrillers, again comes to the 
fron’ with another satisfying mystery: ‘‘ The 
Golden Beast” (Little, Brown). J. S. 
Fletcher, a close rival of Oppenheim both in 
the number of titles he has published and in 
the difficulty of solving the puzzles he pre- 
sents, has a “‘drama of lust and greed”’ in 
“The Root of All Evil” (Doran). A third 


popular writer who also frequently demon- 
strates her ability to construct a thriller is 
Carolyn Wells whose “‘The Bronze Hand”’ 
is being brought out by Lippincott. 


THE LEADING LADY. Geraldine Bonner. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 

RODOMONTD. H. Bedford-Jones. Putnam. 

COLONEL GORE’S SECOND CASE. Lynn Brock. 
Harper. 

SPORT OF THE GODs. 
Maurice. 

THE DEAN AND JECINORA. 
church. Duffield. 

Upstairs. Mrs. Victor 
Page. 

THE CRIME AT VANDERLYNDEN’S. 
tram. Dial. 


Grove Wilson. Frank- 


Victor L. White- 


Richard. Doubleday, 


R. H. Mot- 


Translations 


NUT HAMSUN continues and con- 
cludes in ‘‘Rosa”’ (Knopf) the story 
begun in his “‘Benoni’’. It describes the 
further adventures —- comic and tragic —- of 
the earlier book’s petty heroes and villains. 
Leonid Andreyeff’s ‘‘A Dilemma”, trans- 
lated by John Cournos will be published by 
Adelphi. It is a study of the reactions and 
thoughts of a highly educated and sensitive 
murderer. A more recent Russian author is 
represented in General P. N. Krassnoff’s 
“From the Two-Headed Eagle to the Red 
Flag”’ to be published by Duffield and Com- 
pany in three volumes. It is a picture of old 
and new Russia of which one foreign reviewer 
said; ‘“‘some parts might have been written 
by Dostoyevsky or Andreyeff, others by Leo 
Tolstoy, and still others by Victor Hugo or 
Cesare Lombroso”’. Truly a complete book! 
A new addition to the Gilbert Murray 


translations published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press will be ‘‘ The Eumenides”’ (The 
Furies) of Aeschylus. ‘‘The Dancing Gir! 
of Shamakha”’ and other fascinating Asiatic 
tales of Count de Gobineau, famous adven- 
turer and genius, will be brought out by) 
Harcourt, Brace. 


Short Stories 


HE group of short stories to be pub- 

lished during the month is particularly 
noteworthy. O. Henry’s classic of the four 
million has long been famous. Now another 
graduate of the same newspaper on which he 
found his first fame comes forward with 
a new collection of tales of O. Henry’s 
well-beloved Bagdad-on-the-Subway — now 
grown to six million. Irvin S. Cobb’s ‘On 
An Island That Cost $24” (Doran) is a 
collection of short stories of the New York 
of the moment. 

“All the Sad Young Men” (Scribner 
brings together F. Scott Fitzgerald’s recent 
shorter fiction. Connected stories about the 
people in a small New England seacoast 
town are in “Urkey Island” by Wilbur 
Daniel Steele (Harcourt, Brace). 


CIRCE’S ISLAND. Eden Phillpotts. Macmillan. 
Two OR THREE GRACES. Aldous Huxley. 


Doran. 
LOvE Us ALL! Neil Lyons. A. and C. Boni. 
Marie Conway Oemler. Century. 


SHEPHERDS. 
THAT FOOL OF A WOMAN. Millicent Sutherland. 


Putnam. 


Biography and Memoirs 


INCOLN’S birth month sees the publica- 

_s tion of Carl Sandburg’s monumental 
two volume biography ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln” 
(Harcourt, Brace). It covers the period from 
the great Emancipator’s birth in 1809 until 
he left the West for Washington 52 years 
later. It will probably take its place as one 
of the most important books published this 
year. ‘“‘An Autobiography of Abraham Lin- 
coln”’ (Bobbs-Merrill) is based on letters, 
speeches and records of conversations, com- 
piled and annotated by Nathaniel Wright 
Stephenson. 

An interesting contemporary picture of 
George Washington can be obtained from 
“They Knew the Washingtons” (Bobbs- 
Merrill) translated and with a preface by 
Princess Radziwill. It consists of authentic 
letters from a French soldier with Lafayette, 
and from his family in Virginia. The great 
battles of the Revolution, the social life of 
the Washington administration, the mar- 

( Continued on page XXVIII) 
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LDOUS HUXLEY’S last address in his 
d “‘Eastern Journey” was 18 Gupgar 
Road, Srinigar, Kashmir. It sounds suffi- 
ciently exotic to please almost any young 
writer or seeker of romance. Mr. Huxley’s 
new collection of short stories and sketches 
will be called “‘Two or Three Graces’’. 
THEODORE NADEJEN, well known for his 
exquisite book designing, was born in Russia, 
ran away to sea, studied art here and there, 
was chief officer in the Russian Volunteer 
fleet when the Revolution broke out, and 
was stranded in America, where he has since 
been remarkably successful. IDA ZEITLIN, 
editorial assistant in a large publishing house, 
is working with Mr. Nadejen on a group of 
Russian folktales and legends which will be 
published during the coming year in an 
elaborately illustrated volume. THOMAS 
BURKE’s novel, ‘“‘The Sun in Splendour”’, 
has been much cut as a serial. It will ap- 
pear in its entirety as a book some time next 
autumn. GORDON LAWRENCE, a young 
cotton broker, is also a poetaster and an in- 
structor in the art of poetry at New York 
University. 

SIDNEY HOWARD, author of ‘‘They Knew 
What They Wanted”’, last season’s Pulitzer 
Prize play now touring on the road with 
Pauline Lord and Richard Bennett, is soon 
to publish the drama in which his wife, 
Clare Eames, played the leading rdéle, ‘‘ Lucky 
Sam McCarver’. STEPHEN VINCENT BEN- 
£T, whose “Tiger Joy” has won univer- 
sal praise, is at work on a new novel, after 
having completed his splendid tale of the 
Revolution, set in romantic Florida, “‘Span- 
ish Bayonet”. ALAN RINEHART, whose 
“The Month on Murray Hill” appears 
every month in these pages for your delecta- 
tion, is in charge of publicity for a large pub- 
lishing house the name of which you can 


easily fathom. He is an adventure story 
enthusiast, and something of a wanderer, so 
that his admiration of Louis Becke is a most 
genuine one. EDWARD DAVISON, a young 
poet and editor from England, is in this 
country lecturing and writing. He expects 
to remain with us for a year or more. 
CHARLES A. BENNETT of the philosophy de- 
partment at Yale University is the author of 
several books and one of the most popular 
professors of that institution. CorREY ForD, 
the young humorist, has now left New York 
for the chill wilds of New Hampshire, where 
he is at work on a long story. JOHN GUN- 
THER is the London correspondent for the 
Chicago “Daily News”. He is writing a 
novel. ELIZABETH WILLIS DEHUFF (Mrs. 
John David DeHuff) is the wife of the head 
of the government Indian School at Santa 
Fe. She was born in Georgia, is the mother 
of three children, and has written two books 
of Indian folk stories for the young, ‘‘ Tay- 
tay’s Tales” and ‘‘Taytay’s Memories”’. 
FRANK B. ELSER is a former newspaper man, 
onetime night city editor of the New York 
“‘Times”’. He lives in Cranford, New Jer- 
sey, and his first novel, ‘‘ The Keen Desire’’, 
is soon to be published. AMELIA JOSEPHINE 
BurR (Mrs. Carl Hopkins Elmore) is one of 
the distinguished alumnz of Hunter College, 
New York. She has traveled widely in the 
East, and is a confessed India-lover. Her 
selected poems are soon to be published. 

ABBIE FARWELL BROWN of Boston is the 
author of many books, famous ones for 
children among them. She is a gay and 
popular member of the New England group 
of writers. LARRY BARRETTO, the novelist- 
critic, seems to feel with many others that 
New York’s theatrical season has been sin- 
gularly lacking in outstanding plays this 
year. Heis still looking for the great Amer- 
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“Of Making Many Books 
There Is No End.”’ 

EFORE the dawn of Christianity, 

before printing had been imagined, 
theEcclesiasticcomplained of thedifficulty 
of choosing the right books. What would 
be his difficulty now, when about 10,000 
new books are published every year? 
Fortunately for booksellers they need not 
read these myriads of books; they depend 
on The Baker & Taylor Co. to winnow 
the wheat from the chaff. Our expert 
bookmen are constantly busy in order to 
limit your selection to the best books 
only. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Bookaellers 
NEW YORK 


WRITERS! 


Manuscripts criticized, revised, typed, marketed. Fifteen years’ 
experience as editor and consultant adviser to successful authors and 
leading publications. Prompt, careful work. 


PETERS WORKSHOP, 31 Landscape Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


PROTECT YOUR BOOKS om 


with the Silver Book Plate System. Send 
for FREE album of beautiful book 
late designs with instructions TO- 
AY. SILVER MAIL SERVICE 
803 Silver Bidg. 
6327 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill, 





advertised or mentioned in this issue, or 
any book in print, supplied at book- 
store prices. Will send C. O. D 
Postage paid everywhere. Orders 
filled promptly. Send for free copy 
“BOOKS OF THE MONTH" maga- 
zine-catalogue 


AMERICAN paamany SERVICE 
500 5th Avenue, Dept. B New York 


EVERY PERSON SHOULD HAVE A 
BOOK PLATE 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND SUGGESTIONS 
GOATS-OF-ARMS 
PAINTED IN TRUE COLORS FOR FRAMING 

PENN DE BARTHE. 


DESIGNER AND ILLUSTRATOR 








| and America. 
| papers he served a later apprenticeship as a 
| writer of features who signed his name, and 


ican drama. GLADYS BOLLMAN is an editor 
and writer who has collaborated with her 
husband and is now at work on her first 
novel. FLORENCE S. SMALL was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania and 
teaches in a Philadelphia high school. Her 
verse has been published in various publica- 
tions and she has been a student at the 
Bread Loaf School of English of Middlebury 
College, Vermont. ALLAN NEVINS, author 
of several well known historical volumes, is 
an editorial writer on the New York ‘‘ World” 
and a student of history in his spare hours. 
CYRIL HUME, the young novelist, has com- 
pleted ‘‘The Golden Dancer” and begun 
another book. ROGER BURLINGAME, son of 
the late famous member of Scribner’s, is 
editorial worker and novelist. VINCENT 
STARRETT is a well known member of the 


| Chicago group of writers. 


STANLEY OLMSTED, whose 500 page novel 
““At Top of Tobin” is just out, is a pianist 
who does his writing in a one room shack in 
Clarendon, Virginia, near Washington, D. C. 
He is announced for a series of intimate 
piano recitals in Washington, with programs 
elucidating modern tendencies in music 
with especial emphasis on such French com- 
posers as Ravel, and such American com- 
posers as Gershwin. While sti: a lad he 
was the author of ‘“‘The Nonchalante”’ 
listed in “‘Life’’ among ‘“‘the twelve finest 
works of fiction of the current year’’, and 
extensively commentec upon in England 
On several New York news- 


for three years he was a staff writer o 
motion picture continuities. C. HARTLEY 
GRATTAN has published studies of American 
writers in ‘‘The American Mercury”’ (J. R. 
Lowell, Holmes, Aldrich, Ik Marvel), ‘‘ The 
Reviewer”, and ‘‘The Double Dealer” 
He is writing a book of essays which will in- 
clude writers from Cooper and Bryant to 
Frank Norris and Jack London. It will be 
published next autumn. BABETTE DEUTSCH, 


| the poet, hascompleted her first novel. DANIEL 


HENDERSON, associated with various maga- 
zines, is well known as a writer of verses, light 
and otherwise. He is a member of the staff 


| of the International Magazine Company. 
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THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


The purpose of this section of THE BOOKMAN is to acquaint readers with the publishing 
activities of George H. Doran Company and their authors. 


T is snowing a little, and very cold at this 

altitude. Truly it is wonderful weather 
forreading. One remarks that to everybody 
one meets, in the hope of stimulating sales; 
but its eventual value is doubtful. A great 
many years ago I suggested a similar plan 
to the managing editor of my newspaper as a 
circulation stunt, and he was not very cour- 
teous. My idea was to hire about a hundred 
men, going home from work, to ride in 
crowded trolley-cars with their heads buried 
in our paper, who should say over and over 
again, ‘Oh my God! Oh my God!” and 
look about with a horrified air. Millions 
would have bought, of that I am certain. 
But I did not think it wise to wait for the 
details of my employer’s objection, and so a 
doubt still rankles. 

It is fine weather for reading, though. 


New York is rather wonderful that way. 
So many indoor pastimes have been devel- 
oped for this queer six million that a new 
race may possibly arise of people able to 
do a dozen things at once, like reading, 
listening to the radio, eating dinner and 
bathing the baby. Already there is one 


new type, the taxi driver. I have tremen- 
dous admiration for those swift roughnecks, 
accurate, quick-thinking devils on wheels. 
If I were going to take a whack at the next 
war I would like to recruit a machine-gun 
battalion composed entirely of taxi-drivers. 
They might rob me and slug me with bottles, 
but they would surely deliver me at the 
hospital. And they would be great gay 
fighters. 

But we were talking of reading. From 
war to books might be a difficult transition 
but for the fact that we are publishing in 
late January A HIstoryY OF IRELAND, by the 
Right Honorable Sir James O’Connor, 
former Lord Chief Justice of Ireland; and a 
tale of parlous times runs through both its 
stocky volumes. From 1798 until 1924 
moves the bloody pen, writing of patriotism 
misguided and inspired, passed from father 
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to son, and taking its victims to exile or the 
scaffold pitifully early. The story of Eng- 
land’s part in this misery is not one to be 
proud of: “‘The contest between English 
Liberalism and English Toryism made 
Ireland a pawn in the English political game; 
turbulence was alternately repressed and 
rewarded; the whole system was damnable 
and produced damnable results.”” Some of 
this may be laid to my friend Disraeli, whose 
life by E. T. Raymond is another of our 
books. In February we shall have GLAD- 
STONE AND DISRAELI: A Duo-Biography, by 
D. C. Somervell, a beautiful picture of the 
two enemies who tossed England, Ireland, 
and the empire back and forth between 
them for quite a joyous while. Sir James 
O’Connor treats them both justly in writing 
of Ireland; he has no time for their ambitions. 
But to me, although this history is designed 
as an authoritative account for colleges and 
libraries and scholars, much of the matter 
appears as a fine romantic tale. The foot- 
notes especially contain material for dozens 
of novels. Here and there are the brief 
stories of revolutionists: ‘Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, son of James, 1st Duke of Lein- 
ster, born 1762, died June fourth 1798.’ 
Thirty six years old. He “died of wounds 
sustained when resisting arrest.’’ Then 
another: ‘“‘Rev. James O’Cougley: Catholic 
Priest; son of a farmer; born 1762, executed 
June 7, 1798 (also thirty six); educated at 
Paris and constantly employed as an agent 
between France and England; disguised 
himself as an officer, and went by the name 
of Jones.” These are two of the thirty 
thousand lives lost in the insurrection of 
1798. 
7 * * * 

HE author of THE SCIENCE OF EATING 

has his new book ready for January. 
He is Alfred W. McCann, one of the most 
famous dieticians in the country, and in 
addition a man of considerable experience 
in putting the results of his experimentation 
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across in print. His researches into the 
foods comprising the usual diet of average 
men have brought forth amazing conclusions. 
Here are some of them, from the introduction 
to THE SCIENCE OF KEEPING YOUNG: 

“Time does not make us old. Age is the 
result of changes brought about in our own 
tissues through our own habits of life. . . . 

“We can at will control the growth of any 
animal. We can take two brothers and 
bring one to robust maturity, dwarfing, 
stunting, and runting the other... . 
With the great variety of foods purchased in 
any store in America we can lift up or let 
down the life line of any bird or beast. We 
can elevate the animal to the very peak of 
normalcy, let it drop, pick it up again, de- 
press it anew, and keep it swinging like a 
pendulum between the two extremes of life 
and death, provided we do not go too far, for 
then recovery becomes impossible. 

““By manipulating its food we can bring an 
end to reproduction or control the size and 
vitality of its offspring. With a large group 


of foods commonly consumed by the human 


family we can induce such forms of morbid- 
ity and mortality as must make the observer 
shudder. In one cage a mother brings forth 
her litter triumphantly and so disports her- 
self thereafter as if to furnish proof that nor- 
mal maternity is a tonic. In a neighboring 
cage another mother bears her offspring dead, 
or dies herself in the effort, or casts a litter so 
feeble that they perish within two or three 
days of sheer inability to survive.”’ 

Those are remarkable statements. All 
these things have been accomplished by Dr. 
McCann with foods purchased at the usual 
corner store. According to him, the ones 
which are harmful to health are those lacking 
the natural salts which compose so much of 
the animal tissue. It makes one wonder as 
to his own diet, certainly. 


* * * * 


nes HAT salt is to oatmeal,” writes 

Nellie Revell in her new book THE 
FUNNY SIDE Out, ‘‘Humor is to the daily 
round of living. 

“Seven years ago I went to a hospital for a 
week’s rest and stayed there five years. . . . 
During all this time the sole preserver of my 
sanity, my self-respect and my determination 


to live to tell the tale was my ability to find 
something to laugh at in everything that 
happened to me.”’ It was while she was stil! 
inert on a hospital bed that she wrote her 
first book RIGHT Orr THE CHEST; and later 
told the story of her battle for health in 
FIGHTIN’ THROUGH. These two volumes are 
unique in literature for their courage and 
good cheer. Now to them is added a third, 
designed as Miss Revell’s own message to a 
world that has more than its share of dark 
days. 

“Most books are propaganda for some- 
thing,” she says. ‘‘Sois this one. After it 
comes off the presses the divorce evil may in- 
crease, rents may go up and the country may 
really have prohibition, but this volume can 
look upon this and all other calamities calmly 
if it has caused just one good laugh. It is 
meant to exploit only the risibilities of hu- 
man nature and it cannot take anything 
seriously but the reader’s sense of humor.” 

It is curious that THE FUNNY SIDE OUT is 
published on the same day as the Murray 
Hill edition of THE JOURNAL OF A DIs- 
APPOINTED MAN, that strange sad story by 
W.N. P. Barbellion. That is not the true 
name of the author; but the rest of the pic- 
ture is true, for Barbellion wrote in the first 
person of a man who had an incurable dis- 
ease, and he died of it soon after we brought 
out the first edition. 


* - * * 


HIS is to be a great spring on Murray 

Hill. Of the half-dozen fine fiction titles 
listed for late January UNCHANGING QUEST 
by Philip Gibbs stands out as the one to 
achieve the most immediate popularity. 
Any new book by Sir Philip is a best-seller 
before a copy has been sold — which is a par- 
adox possible only in this remarkable bus- 
iness —- and sure of its reception. Yet this 
certainly does not mean that we shall lose 
any opportunity of telling the literate world 
about the book. So many titles fill the 
stores now that one may miss the best things 
simply because the eye is bewildered. 

So we are planning a campaign on UN- 
CHANGING QUEST which will make certainty 
surer by (to speak vulgarly) knocking that 
eye out. By the end of February everyone 
that can read will have heard about Philip 
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Gibbs, and if we can control their whim, they 
will have bought his book. 

There are two Philip Gibbs, or Gibbses, if 
you prefer. One is the novelist and the 
other the journalist; and for my own con- 
venience I make a distinction between the 
Sir Philip who was knighted for his achieve- 
ments as a journalist, and the Philip Gibbs 
who writes these fine novels. THE MIDDLE 
oF THE ROAD first brought the latter into 
fame by causing an immense sensation. It 
was a book ideally suited to its time, and can 
on that count alone be rated genius. We 
believe UNCHANGING QUEST has that same 
quality; but for any time it would be 
reckoned great. 

The story is centered about a young man, 
son of a Russian father and an English 
mother, brought up in the Russia of the 
Czars and a soldier during the war. When 
that Russia collapsed young Michael’s 
world collapsed, and here the novel enters 
the dark period of the Soviet regime. The 
boy’s sweetheart vanishes; it is then that 
Michael sets out upon his quest; and the 
story is too of nations setting out upon their 
quest for peace, and of peoples seeking the 
right to love and labor quietly. 

It is a powerful theme. If I told more, 
then some would consider they need not buy 
the book; so I play this miserable low trick. 
There is plenty of precedent. The reading 
matter on a detective story jacket: never 
takes one beyond the murder, and even on a 
love story by a confirmed romanticist one is 
left with a possible doubt as to a happy end- 
ing. But I think I have told enough to es- 
tablish my thesis, that here is a novel of 
great proportions. 


. + . * 


Le yee aber there comes in to the office 
a slender young lady, one with three 
initials and a deep twinkling sense of humor, 
to talk over plans for her new book. She is 
I. A. R. Wylie; the book is BLACK HARVEST; 
and I have never been able to reconcile her 
with the story she has written. This is a 
situation entirely orthodox; yet I insist: How 
could she have written it? I predict much 
astonished and even angry discussion. 

There seems to be no parallel in fiction to 
Klaus Felde. Poet, genius, he is forced to 





become a prophet; with a mind half divine 
he has the physical instincts of a mad animal. 
He is mysterious, a symbol of reaction; yet he 
is with all his weakness one of the great figures 
of story. 

Klaus Felde was brought up by an insane 
mother to believe he was Christ. I promise 
a new experience to any reader. 


* * * * 


F other novels we have REx by E. F. 
Benson, a sinister portrait in the famous 
writer’s gallery of young men; and THE 
FARTHING SPINSTER, by Catherine Dodd, a 
most unusual novel of several generations of 
a family. The latter author is a new name 
to our list, and one which will be recognized 
as standing for the highest literary quality. 
Her story is the saga of the spinsters in the 
Farthing family, a group of several romances 
whose culmination is reached in this gener- 
ation. It is a wistful, finely fashioned tale. 
Then we have UNRAVELLED KNotTs by 
Baroness Orczy, stories of mystery and ad- 
venture whose untangling requires the work 
of an artist, and whose plots are constructed 
about a young fellow with a brilliant mind 
for such work —and a rather humorous ex- 
terior. He accomplishes no miracles, but 
works out these problems somewhat in the 
manner of Sherlock Holmes. Which reminds 
me that Frank L. Packard and J. S. Fletcher 
are preparing novels for later in the spring. 
If there were space I would like to write 
about other books for January, but I can 
only mention their titles. THE NEw SPIRIT 
IN THE EUROPEAN THEATRE, by Huntly 
Carter; volume V of THE FARINGTON Diary; 
LATER Days, by W. H, Davies who wrote 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SUPER-TRAMP; I 
LIKE TO REMEMBER, by the famous W. Pett 
Ridge; READINGS IN TRADE UNIONISM, by 
David J. Saposs; KATHIE’s Diary: The 
Story of a Girl’s Life and Heart, edited by 
Margaret W. Eggleston; and GETTING To- 
GETHER, by Edna Geister — these are some 
of them. But such a listing is dull reading. 
I asked Santa Claus for another page or two 
in my stocking; but perhaps he thought he 
could do better carrying a little coal to New- 
castle, Pa., than by bringing just a sheet of 

paper to Murray Hill. 

ALAN RINEHART. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS ON 


HE spring books start with the January 
publications. The catalogue has been 
closed. The books are in the various stages 
of manufacture. It is a clean, wholesome, 
distinctive list. There is plenty of variety. 
Many phases of life are touched from youth 
to maturity; recreation to devotion; books 
for the preacher, for the Sunday-school 
worker; for the thinking individual who likes 
to keep alive to the best in religious thought. 
Twenty-three books will appear in Jan- 
uary. It would be impossible for the most 
compressive pen to discuss them in the limi- 
tations of this space but we may perhaps 
touch on the high points. Yet each book on 
this list represents a “high point.”’ 

There are four volumes of sermons. 
GREAT CANADIAN PREACHING edited by 
W. Harold Young will take its place with 
the best. John Archibald MacCallum who 


is supposed to be some preacher himself 
writes, ‘‘I must say that I know of no volume 
of the kind which can compare with it.” 
It makes one wonder if the heritage of Scot- 
tish preaching has fallen to the Dominion. 
SYMPHONIC SERMONS by William L. Stidger 


has been reissued in a cheaper edition to 
meet the demand for this kind of sermon. 
Dr. William Wistar Hamilton contributes a 
second volume to his series, SERMONS ON 
BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. Then there is another 
Canadian volume, THE GIFT OF GOD AND 
OTHER SERMONS by Rev. W. A. Cameron, 
Bloor Street church, Toronto. These books 
will more than sustain the reputation of this 
house as the publisher of the best in sermons. 


+ * x * 


ND here are two volumes of character 
studies though they are far apart in the 
subject matter. J. W. G. Ward has chosen 
those characters who played parts in the 
great drama of Calvary. You will find pic- 
tured for you some characters you know very 
well but there will be others such as ‘‘The 
Good Man of the House” and “‘ The Owner 
of the Garden”’ you will be interested in 
knowing better. CLOVER, BRIER AND TANSY 
is the title that Dr. O. C. S. Wallace has 
given his book. He, too discusses men, but 
they are the men he has met in his life. A 
strange array they are, “Daniel, the Free 
Thinker,”’ ‘‘ Matthew the Doubter,”’ ‘‘ Henry 
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the Fundamentalist,’’ ‘‘ Robert, the Heretic.’’ 
These are choice descriptions which wil! 
delight and leave the feeling that after all 
“a man’s a man.” 

* * * * 


ND then there is a volume by James 
Alex Robertson, who has a delightful 

way of combining religious and serious 
thought with ease of style. We don’t forget 
his SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE OF JESUS or THE 
ROMANCE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. And 
now he has given us DIVINE VOCATION IN 
HuMAN LIFE. His subject is somewhat 
similar to that in the last book by L. P. 
Jacks. He is trying to find a meaning for 
life. It is not enough that man works and 
puts in hours. It is not enough that he 
makes money. Life must have some purpose 
other than this. How can one find it? It 
certainly is a vital, timely topic. The sub- 
ject is suggestive; the treatment illuminating. 


« - - ~ 


HE “Minor Prophets” probably re- 
ceived their title because scholars 
thought that they occupied little space in the 
Old Testament and were therefore of little im- 
portance. Modern scholarship however is 
alive to the social significance of their teach- 
ings. Prof. George L. Robinson of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, in THE TWELVE 
MINOR PROPHETS shows just who these men 
were and the message they had for their day. 
It will be welcomed by those who desire 
exact information on Bible questions and we 
prophesy its wide use in college andseminary. 
Of course this is just a beginning on this 
list of books. It is of interest to know that 
the great sale given T. R. Glover’s PAUL oF 
TARSUS has led to a re-issuing of his THE 
JESUS OF HISTORY and JESUS IN THE EXx- 
PERIENCE OF MEN. H. Paul Douglass has 
revealed the morale of rural America in a 
source volume How SHALL THE COUNTRY 
YOUTH BE SERVED? F. W. S. O’Neill tells 
of the spiritual China in THE QUEST oF GoD 
IN CHINA. HOw TO TEACH THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT by Frederick J. Rae is for teachers who 
want an outline for their teaching, which 
will help them over the bard problems of 
scholarship. And as for the rest — more 

next time. 

WILLIAM H. LEACH. 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


ROFESSOR BENJAMIN W. BACON, 

author of ‘‘ The Apostolic Message”’ (Cen- 
tury), has occupied the chair of New Testa- 
ment criticism and interpretation at Yale 
University for thirty years and is regarded 
as one of the foremost theologians and a 
leading exponent of Modernism. To those 
who do not know his other books, this back- 
ground gives emphasis to the standing of his 
new volume. Professor Bacon has addressed 
himself to the lay reader, albeit the scholarly, 
open minded reader. As an historical in- 
quiry the book purports to show that the 
“supreme and distinctive message of Chris- 
tianity is, and always has been, the ‘word of 
the cross’’’. The doctrine of blood atone- 
ment is researched and championed in a way 
which will incite the unusual interest of the 
various groups of thought in the Church. 


L. P. Jacks has caught the public’s 
fancy (in his field of writing) probably be- 
cause he makes his thought so understand- 
able, and conveys to the reader the spirit of 
an earnest and sincere mind seeking to be 
helpful to his fellow men. In “‘ The Faith of 
a Worker” (Doran) Dr. Jacks faces the 
realities of life in the monotony of work and 
the final death of the worker. Then, he 
pulls the reader out of this consuming fire 
into the triumph of a faith great enough to 
give mastery to the spirit of work, which 
becomes a glory of life. Reverend Principal 
L. P. Jacks, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., is the 
author of a half dozen books which are 
helping an interested public. 


A new edition has appeared of “‘The Old 
Franciscan Missions of California” (Little, 
Brown). It is a popular handbook of his- 
toric interest, and its author, George Whar- 
ton James, has woven together picturesque- 
ness, romance, and fact in a fascinating 
manner. The book is prcfusely illustrated. 


Sister M. Madeleva, author of ‘‘ Chaucer’s 
Nuns’”’, and “‘Knights Errant”’, presents in 
“Pearl” (Appleton) a study of that exquisite 
poem. The diverse interpretations of this 
allegory are noted, but the book is in the 
main a new interpretation of the poem which 
adds to its significance and beauty. 


“Except in rare cases where a gifted 
teacher has been able to make it live for 
them through the power of her own spirit, 
our children seldom experience the Bible in 
any vital way. They think about it, rather 
than feel it.’” This quotation from the 
preface of ““‘The Wooing of Rebekah and 
Other Bible Plays” (Scribner) by Rosamond 
Kimball indicates the author’s high purpose 
to present dramatized Bible stories which 





R dependable Christian edu- 

cational material look over the 

Association Press list. Your re- 
quest will bring a catalog at once. 


For instance — THE STORY OF 
JESUS (Thomas W. Graham, Edi- 
tor) now out several months, is 
proving its worth through a large 
and increasing use. 


In our announcement we said, “A 
new kind of book for discussion 
groups, Bible classes and for per- 
sonal reading—a new way to 
study the gospels — the complete 
record of Matthew, Mark and Luke 
woven into a single story.” 

(Cloth, $1.50) 
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young people may live out in their acting of 
them. Several of the plays have stood the 
test of actual presentation. In fact, this vol- 
ume, containing a wide range of Bible plays, 
is chiefly in response to insistent call for this 
type of religious educational material which 
has fascination for participants and audience, 
as well as fine instructional value. 


“Great Painters and Their Famous Bible 
Pictures”’ (Wise) is a beautiful, large book of 
two hundred pages, containing a hundred 
masterpieces reproduced in aquatone. The 
Bible Story is retold pictorially, in chrono- 
logical order. There are brief biographical 
sketches of each artist and an interpretation 
of each painting. This collection of art sub- 
jects is an exceedingly important one. 
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“The high mood of creation in which 
The Man Christ Jesus was written has 
given it a special vitality, an unusual 
sense of livingness."’ — The New York 


Times. 
ee) 


“A portrait of extraordinary power and 
appeal.”’ — The Boston Transcript. 


Illustrated. $3.00 
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The Business Man of Syria 


By Charles Francis Stocking, E. M- 
and William Wesley Totheroh, 
A. M., LL. D. 

A book for Christian 
business men that is in- 
spiring thousandsinthe 
business world today. 


50 DeLuxe, $5.00 Postage 15c- 
dnock Block 


Frontispiece, 
Mona. , CHICAGO 


$3 
THE MAESTRO COMPANY, 
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“Shall We Have a Creed?” (Century) is 
an exceedingly logical, but human, historical 
review of the arguments in favor of the creed 
and those against it, as these appear in the 
history of dogma and confessions of faith. 
The author, E. Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., 
LL.D., formerly professor of the philosophy 
of religion and head of the department of 
religious education at Yale University, 
renders a judgment in favor of a creed, but of 
a creed embodying only what is fundamental 
in Christian belief, and one to which all 
Christians can subscribe — a remade creed. 
His closing chapter, a plea for “‘ Tolerance 
and Unity”’, is in six small pages, but it is 
worth the full price of the book. 


‘‘Among contemporary thinkers there are 
few who are able to combine with mental 
alertness and keen introspection a con- 
structive . . philosophy. Of these few 
Chesterton (G. K.) is chief, and a new 
volume by him is therefore doubly welcome 
and noteworthy.’’ The new volume is ‘‘ The 
Everlasting Man’’ (Dodd, Mead). The 
plan of the book is: Part One — ‘‘On the 
Creature Called Man”, with chapters on 
“The Man in the Cave”’; ‘Professors and 
Prehistoric Man”’; ‘‘ The Antiquity of Civili- 
zation’’ — eight chapters in all. Part Two. 
— ‘*On the Man Called Christ’’, with chap- 
ters on ‘‘The God in the Cave”; ‘‘The 
Riddles of the Gospel”; “‘The Strangest 
Story in the World.” 


“The Reasonableness of Christianity”’ 
(Scribner) by Douglas Clyde Macintosh, 
Dwight professor of theology in Yale Uni- 
versity, starts with a title which is in itself 
appealing and so, perhaps, somewhat mis- 
leading. It sounds like a book which the 
average layman might take hold of with 
gusto, saying to himself, ‘‘ At last! a book for 
me.” Not so. The contents deal with 
“Apologetics, Old and New”; “Christian 
Morality”; ‘‘Moral Optimism”; ‘‘Free- 
dom”; “Providence”; ‘‘ Revelation”; and 
other subjects not beyond the intelligence of 
the average reader but out of his ordinary 
reach. However, this is a fine piece of 
work. It won the $6,000 Bross Prize for 
1925. 

wae C. 
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Just Issued for January 


DIVINE VOCATION IN 


HUMAN LIFE 


by James Alex. Robertson 


A book which will give life a new meaning to those who 


feel they are but cogs in a machine. 


CAMEOS FROM 
CALVARY 
by J. W. G. Ward 


The “moving picture shapes” which 
passed by in the greatest of all human 
dramas. Net, $2.00 


CLOVER, BRIER 
AND TANSY 
by O. C. S. Wallace 


Fascinating pictures of the fields of 
life, where human characters interest 


the husbandman. Net, $1.75 


The CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE OF 
THE GODHEAD 
by A. E. Garvie 


A comprehensive survey of Christian 
theology with the Apostolic Bene- 
diction as the basis of creed. 

Net, $4.00 


PROGRESS OF 
WORLD WIDE 
MISSIONS 

by Robert H. Glover 
An accurate up-to-date, exhaustive 
survey of the mission fields of the 


world. 
New and revised edition. Net, $2.50 
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THE TWELVE MINOR 


PROPHETS 
by George L. Robinson 


Net, $2.00 


The Best in 
Sermons 
GREAT CANADIAN 

PREACHING 
Edited by 
W. Harold Young 


The best from a pulpit distinguished 
by its spiritual power. Net, $2.00 


THE GIFT OF GOD 
by W. A. Cameron 


Fresh in subject; crisp in utterance; 
these discourses will delight those 
who know good sermons. Net, $2.50 


SYMPHONIC 
SERMONS 


by William L. Stidger 


The sermons which sing their way 
into the soul. 
New and cheaper edition, $2.00 


SERMONS 
ON BOOKS OF 
THE BIBLE, Vol. II. 


by William Wistar 
Hamilton 


This volume completes the series on 


the Old Testament Books. Job to | 
Net, $1.75 | 


Malachi. 


At your Religious Booksellers 


Publishers 


An interpretation which is alive to the social significance 
of these dynamic leaders. 


Net, $2.00 


THE FAITH OF 
A WORKER 
by L. P. Jacks 


The study in a faith great enough to 
triumph over the complexities of 
modern life. Net, $1.25 


THE SELF- 
INTERPRETA- 
TION OF JESUS 
by William Owen Carver 
The life of our Lord is interpreted 


through the words of his own 
mouth. Net, $1.50 


THE RELIGION 
OF POWER 


by Harris E. Kirk 


An analysis of the spiritual strength 
of triumphant Christianity. 
A new edition. Net, $2.00 


JESUS IN THE 
EXPERIENCE 
OF MEN 

by T. R. Glover 


The revelation of the master life as 
revealed through the lives of those 
it touched. 

New and cheaper edition. Net, $1.50 
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Literary Agents and Writers’ Aids 


F. M. HOLLY 


AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
MOTION PICTURE AGENT 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

Rates and full information sent upon application 


OU ARE A WRITER. Don’t you ever need help in 


marketing your work? 
lama a adviser. For years I read for Macmillan, 
then for Doran, then I became consulting specialist to 
them and to Holt, Stokes, Lippincott and others, for most 
of whom I have also done expert editing, helping euthors to 
make their work saleable. 
Send for my circular. I am closely in touch with the market 


for books, short stories, articles and 
verses, and I have a special depart- | ) 
ment for plays and motion-pictures. 

The Writers’ Workshop, Inc. ion of 
Serenathen Your WwW wy ond 
Increase Your Sales 
By Heving Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 


135 East 58 Street 
New York City 

Fee—Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
Circulars on request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 


1724 Grove Avenue Richmond, Virginia 


ROBERT THOM AS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 


Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on the 
editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street and 
Smith, aad the Munsey publications. 

All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal attention. 
Send for full information. 


25 West 42d Street New York, N. Y. 


AUTHORS 


Why submit MSS. haphazard? My twenty-five years’ 

experience as author and editor, and active contact 

with publishers at your service. (See “Who's Who.”’) 
J. WALKER McSPADDEN 

15 Gramercy Park NEW YORK 
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Thorough Instruction in Short Story and Novel Writing. 
Analysis of Abilities. Particulars on Request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Former Fiction Editor “‘Collier’s Weekly” 
Author “Narrative Technique”’ 
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POETRY CRITICISM 
Careful Reading and Criticism by experienced writer 
MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
5210 Cornell Ave. Chicago, Il. 


Manuscript Criticism, $1 


\ brief but comprehensive survey, frank, concise, constructiv 
ncluding market advice, anything 5,000 or under. 


Writers’ oemee Service, Box 279, Metuchen, N. J 


Club members 
SPEAKERS, WRITERS, | ",osn 


prepa 
pers, speeches, debates. Expert scholarly service suited 


to your requirements, highly endorsed. Revision of manu 
scripts, story and books, a specialty. 


AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 
New York 


1001 Places to Sell Meguestane $2.50. The Writer 


Room 491, 500 Fifth Avenue 
ara Book, $2.50. How to Write a Short Story, 65c. What 
Editors Want, 25c. Catalogue 30 others. Also per 


for sonal service in criticism of manuscripts and advix 


7 as to markets. Correspondence invited. 
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Service Bureau for Writers. 
Diffic ult t transcriptions a spe 


MANUSCRIPTS cialty. Our long experienc« 


with authors and publishers insures intelligent ser, 
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QUALITY TYPING 
Specialists in accuracy, neatness and prompt service. Clear 
carbon copy free. Return postage paid. Prices commensurat¢« 
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Authors’ Typing Service 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH THE PUBLISHERS 


( Continued from page XIV) 

riage of Nellie Custis at Mount Vernon are 
described by actual participants. Also on 
Bobbs-Merrill’s list is ‘‘Confessions of an 
Actor,” John Barrymore’s startlingly frank 
and most engagingly modest and candid” 
autobiography. Heir to a great stage tradi- 
tion, Mr. Barrymore presents a vivid pic- 
ture of the life of a successful actor. 

‘“‘Mary Macarthur”’ by Iconoclast (Seltzer) 
is a portrait of that remarkable woman 
Margaret Bondfield, one of the great leaders 
of the British Labour Movement. Another 
important figure in British Labour circles 
is the author of an autobiography: ‘My 
Apprenticeship”’ by Beatrice Webb (Long- 
mans, Green). The Webbs, Sydney and 
Beatrice, have played a substantial part in 
the development of the extensive literature 
on the place of the worker in England’s 


economic system. 
CONVERSATIONS WITH ANATOLE FRANCE. Nico- 
las Segur. Dodd, Mead. 
DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE. 
Doran. 

My NEw YORK. 
millan. 

THE LETTERS OF JANE AUSTEN. 
Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. 

RELUCTANTLY TOLD. Jane Hillyear. 
millan. 

FouR NOVELISTS OF THE OLD REGIME. 
Garber Palache. Viking. 
ANATOLE FRANCE AT HOME. 

Adelphi. 
OSCAR WILDE FROM PURGATORY. 
Smith. Holt. 


D. C. Somervell. 
Mabel Osgood Wright. Mac- 
With an 
Dial. 
Mac- 
John 
Marcel de Goff. 


Mrs. Travers 


Anthologies 


F the many-score anthologies published 
during the past few years, few will 
have greater permanent interest than ‘‘ The 
Blues: An Anthology of Jazz Music from the 
Early Negro Folk Blues to Modern Music” 


(A. and C. Boni). Arranged by W. C. 
Handy, himself the composer of the ‘St. 
Louis”’ and ‘‘ Memphis Blues” it will contain 
over forty jazz pieces, ranging from early 
examples of this peculiarly American musical 
form to the most popular blues of the day. 
Abbe Niles has supplied an introduction 
telling how jazz really developed. Covar- 
rubias, who might himself be called an ex- 
ponent of jazz in caricature, supplies numer- 
ous illustrations to enliven further the 
volume. 

The volume “‘O. Henry Memorial Award 
Prize Stories for 1925” (Doubleday, Page) 
is an annual collection of short stories by 
American authors selected from American 


' 


e. 


onsult th 
“Supreme cAuthority” 


whenever you want to know the meaning, 
use, spelling, or pronunciation of a word— 
whenever you want to secure facts about 
some character in literature or life, some 
historical event, some geographical point 
—whenever you need to verify some detail 
of science, art, industry, or other subject. 
You will find 


WEBSTER’S NEW 


SINTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


The Merriam Webster 


a whole library in one volume, answering 
your questions about words, people, places. 
In its 2,700 pages are 451,000 entries, in- 
cluding 407,000 vocabulary terms, 32,000 geo- 
graphical subjects, 12,000 biographical entries, 
100 valuable tables, 6,000 illustrations. 

Constantly Improved and Kept Up 
to Date. t 1924. Thousands 
of New Words such as audio-frequency 
vitamin, paravane. New Gazetteer entries 
like Kenya, Vimy, Hejaz. New Biographical 
entries like Pershing, Hoover, Galli-Curci. 
Cross Word Puzzle workers should be equipped 


with Webster’s New International for it is used as 
the authority by puzzle editors. 


FREE—If You Send the Coupon 


Sample page of New Words, specimen pages on 
Regular and India papers, booklet, ““You Are the 
Jury,”’ and set of pocket maps. No cost or obligation. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield Mass. 


+—=—=—==—Get the Best=-=-=-=-— 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Send me without cost or obligation sample page of 
new words, specimen pages of Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary on Regular and India papers, 
booklet,““You Are the Jury” and set of pocket maps. 

(Bookman 2-26) 
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all Stookstores 


More and more people are ac- 


there 


quiring the reading habit and 
bookselling, with its pleasant 
associations, offers you an op- 
portunity to have a profitable 
business of your own. If you 
have the moderate capital re- 
quired, we will be glad to sup- 
ply you with the practical 
information needed. 


BOOK SALES PROMOTION BUREAU 


55 Fifth Ave., New York 
Room 308 





OREN AN TUE NANG AARC RAMEN 
THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
4 Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


We have something of interest for every bookly-minded person. 
Just say you are interested. 


FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, il., 


$100 Prize for SHORT STORY | 


Write for full details of this prize offer, 
and also how Dr. Richard Burton, 
“greatest authority of them all,” is 
teaching Short-Story Writing by mail 
with splendid success. His students 
have made many thousands from their 
stories. Here is a real training course 
with individual criticism and grading 
of your work not a cut and dried 
affair. Also a Special Criticism Serv- 
ice by Dr. Burton on your completed 
stories. Send today for booklet, ‘“‘Short-Story 
Writing,” and learn how to try for the $100 prize 
Special rate and Profit-Sharing Plan 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
351 Laird Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Dr. Burton 








Directed by 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, Education 
Mathematics, Psychology, and 35 ot her subjects command 
~-edit toward a Bachelor degree. egin any time. Address 
26 Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


| Adventure” 


| CONSTANTINOPLE. 


| THE ROAD RouND IRELAND. 
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magazines. “‘The Inspiration of Life” 
(Sears) brings together brilliant gems of 
inspiration selected from the works of 
eminent authors. 

Four anthologies of poetry are also an- 
nounced: ‘‘The Best Poems of 1925” edited 
by Thomas Moult (Harcourt, Brace); ‘‘An 
Anthology of Catholic Poets” compiled by 
Shane Leslie (Macmillan); “An Anthology 
of Modern French Poetry” prepared by 
Gustave L. Van Roosbroeck (Knopf); and 
“Book of Nonsense Verse” selected by 
Langford Reed. 


Travel and Description 


T the head of an interesting group 
scheduled for February publication is 
undoubtedly William Beebe’s ‘‘ The Arcturus 
(Putnam). The voyage made 
last year by this famous floating laboratory 
aroused widespread interest both because of 
its endeavor to solve the mystery of the 
fabled Sargasso Sea, and also because of the 
unusual breadth of the program laid down 
for the boat’s researches into a little known 


| field. Beebe has the unusual gift of pre- 


senting his material in fascinating form. He 


| appeals to readers not ordinarily interested 


in scientific investigations. Behind his ac- 
count of the trip is a record of very solid 
accomplishments and discoveries. 

Vincent Sheean presents the story of a 
“one-man expedition” in “‘An American 
Among the Riffi” (Century). French at- 
tempts to pacify these outlaw tribesmen have 
been closely followed by American news- 
papers. During the past few years North 
Africa seems to have succeeded the Balkans 
of former days as a possible incubator of 
world disturbance. The failure of both 
France and Spain to pacify Northern Africa 


| has been followed by the collapse of govern- 
| ments in both countries. 


Thougk che Riffi 
are now quiet a few months will doubtless see 
their return to the headlines. 

Leopold Wagner discusses famous hostel- 
ries of London in ‘‘More London Inns” 
(Stokes) —is it possible that the current 


| popularity of books on this subject with 
| American readers is a reflection of prohibi- 
| tory regulations in their own land? 


Stokes 
H. Warington- 


BurRMA ASI Saw It. R. Grant Brown. 
SEA WAKE AND JUNGLE TRAIL. 
Smyth. Stokes. 
George Young. Doran. 
THE HEART OF THE MIDDLE EAst. Richard 
Coke. Frank-Maurice. 
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Poetry 


RADUALLY and almost imperceptibly, 

J the general public’s appreciation is 
growing. This is a hopeful sign for the 
future of American letters. 


converts by giving their friends copies of 
favorite poems upon gift occasions. It is 
worth remembering that the slim volumes 


of modern poetry are not alone attractive | 


in format but also in price! 


GOING TO THE STARS. Vachel Lindsay. Apple- 
ton. 

LILITH. George Sterling. Macmillan. 
FIRE-HEAD. Lola Ridge. Viking. 
FIDDLER’S FAREWELL. Leonora Speyer. 
FROM THE RAYS OF THE RAINBOW. 
Sanger Simonds. Putnam. 


Mary 


Economics 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW’S “The 
Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism 


Those who | 
themselves enjoy poetry can make new | 


Knopf. 
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and Capitalism” (Brentano) is presented as | 
a response to the demand for a clear explana- | 


tion of the issues between these two economic 
extremes. It is avowedly not written as 
propaganda, though the author is of course a 
socialist, but in the belief ‘‘that if people are 
to be converted they must convert them- 


selves and all any writer can do is to put | 


them in a position to make their own choice.”’ | 
Professor A. D. Lindsay’s ‘“‘Karl Marx’s | 
Capital” (Oxford) gives a careful analysis of | 


the essentials of Marx’s teaching, and brings 
out clearly the real tendencies of ‘‘ Das Kapi- 
tal” as well as the misinterpretations to 
which it has been subjected. ‘‘The Eco- 
nomic Illusion”’ by Arthur Bertram (Seltzer) 
holds that most of the political economy 
taught today is wrong and suggests remedies 
for the defects in our economic system. 


Miscellaneous 


DWARD W. BOK’S “Dollars Only” | 


(Scribner) is an indictment of those 
whose only motive is the earning of money. 


Mr. Bok’s views are always of interest and | 


usually stimulate the reader to fresh opinions 
on familiar questions. 

A new and revised edition of William 
Dana Orcutt’s “‘The Desk Reference Book”’ 
(Stokes) will cover “‘fully such matters as 
punctuation, capitalization, spelling, ab- 


breviations, faulty diction, business and | 


social letterwriting, postal regulations, 


weights and measures, and many other 
practical topics.” 


Please mention THe Bookman in writing to advertisers 
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| Anatole France at Home 
By Marcel le Goff 
An intimate account of Anatole France’s life at 
home, written by a close literary and personal 
2 & 





friend; a true Boswellian record 
Illustrated. $3.00 


Hellas: Travels in Greece 
By Georg Brandes 

The old and the new Greece described and con- 

trasted. This is the latest volume from Brandes’ 


m, and is a significant contribution to the 
iterature of description and travel. $2.50 


A Virgin Heart 
By Remy de Gourmont 
Translated by Aldous Huxley 


Remy de Gourmont’s masterful novel in a bril- 
liant translation by Aldous Huxley. 0 


ADELPHI COMPANY 
Publishers 
10 East 43rd Street 
New York 


i 4 
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WISHES COME 
TRUE 


A Novel 
By GEORGIA FRASER 


| 
{ 
The story of some old prints, a bit of mahog- 
j any, a lovely child, a beautiful girl, stowed 
j away in a dreary corner of New York. How 








the finding of a string of pearls led to a mil- 
lionaire’s paradise on Long Island is told in 
this fascinating story. 


$2.00 the copy 


OS PP eS Fe Pe es Oe SP et Pe ee 


PRINCESS ROYAL 
By GEORGIA FRASER 


A narrative poem of long ago. The progress 
of The Princess Matoka from the forests of 
America to the toast of England’s Court. 
Being some history and a little fancy. A 
thrilling story as well as a charming poem. 


l 
i 
{ 
$1.50 the copy 
10} 
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HAROLD VINAL ~-- Publisher ) 
13 West 54th Street, NEW YORK 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 


offered here. 


NTIL the beginning of the present year 

there was little in the American book 
auction rooms to thrill collectors. The out- 
standing sale of the first part of the season 
of 1925-6 was that of a dealer’s stock of first 
editions of the works of Rudyard Kipling. 
As a rule, the stock of a dealer does not 
bring the prices in auction that are paid for 
books from a private library, although there 
is no good reason why this should be so. 
In this case, however, the rules were sus- 
pended, and many of the books brought 


RARE BOOKS, ETC. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 

ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 

completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 

town histories furnished. Back-numbers of all magazines 

supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. 
Descriptive circulars free on request. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


500 Fifth Avenue Dept. B. New York 


AUTOGRAPHS 





ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


of celebrities of all nations bought and sold. 


Send for price lists. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
154 West 88th St., 


Publisher THE COLLECTOR. $1. 


New York City 
Established 1887. 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 





THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


We hold 1,250,000 vols. secondhand and new, every 
conceivable subject. Books on approval, Also Rare 
Books, Out-of-Print Books, and Sets of Authors. 
Catalogues free (20 issued). Outline requirements 
and interests. Commissions executed. Foyles, 121 
Charing Cross Road, London, England. 





15th to 20th CENTURY 


Interesting catalogue mailed free 


HOWES, Bookseller St. Leonards-on-Sea, England 


All these dealers invite correspondence. 


record prices. The collection, consisting of 
172 lots, was brought together by E. P. 
Dutton and Company, and realized a total 
of $12,662. Many of the books brought 
higher prices than were paid for similar 
copies in the George Barr McCutcheon and 
John Quinn sales, at which there were many 
offerings of extraordinary rarity. Kipling’s 
first book, ‘‘Schoolboy Lyrics’’, Lahore, 
1881, which fetched $1,300 in the McCutch- 
eon sale, brought $1,450, and most of the 
smaller items showed the same proportion of 
advance in price. Whether or not the ill- 
ness of Rudyard Kipling had anything to do 
with prices, cannot easily be determined. 
It is a common experience, however, that 
the death of an author of note is usually 
followed by an increased valuation of his 
books when they appear in the auction 
room. 


Robert B. Adam, the Johnsonian enthu- 
siast, of Buffalo, New York, whose collection 
of books relating to Dr. Johnson and Boswell 
is the finest in the world, is to dispose of 
much of his general library at an auction sale 
at Anderson’s this month, and collectors are 
looking forward to an opportunity to secure 
books which rarely come into the market. 
Mr. Adam had printed “For a Few 
Friends”’ a detailed check list of the books 
outside of his Johnsonian collection, and 
this list he distributed to them at Christmas. 
The volume contains 188 pages and is hand- 
somely printed on large paper and bound in 
boards. In a postscript Mr. Adam says: 
“‘In the pages of this tnixed-up catalogue 
there are books that should belong only in a 
complete catalogue; and I find in checking 


the list that I have left out several books 
(Continued on page XXXII) 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


All the books mentioned or adver- 
tised in THE BOOKMAN may be 
obtained from the bookshops of 


your city. 


These booksellers, by 


the quality of their service, war- 
rant your patronage. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


WALTER LANDOR 
Complete Modern Bookshops 
Latest Books First Editions Fine and Rare Books 
2807 Boardwalk 1709 Boardwalk 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FRENCH ITALIAN 


Ask about our Book Club 
387 Washington St. 


CHOENHOF'S 


Boston, Mass. 
Catalogues of each language 

SPANISH 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Send your name and address for our 

catalogue and announcement list 
BRENTANO’S Inc. 

118 So. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FREE for the asking, the S & K MONTHLY 
BOOK REVIEW: We have all good books 


STEWART KIDD 


Booksellers Stationers Engravers 
19-23 East 4th Street Cincinnati 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Books of All Publishers 
Let us send you our catalogues and announcements of new books 


SHEEHAN’S BOOKSTORE 
DETROIT, MICH. 


FREEHOLD, N. J. 
Ella Cole Bohr 
THE CHRISTOPHER HOUSE 
FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 
Lending Library 


GERMAN 


Book Shop 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Modern English and 
American first editions 


The best of the new fiction, biographies and books of travel. 
Some new and very charming French books for children. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


‘Taz EDWARD: MADISON: COMP: 
BODKS: STATIONERY: ARFWARES CAMERAS 
ARTISTIC: FRAMING ¢ PRINTING> 
427-429‘ BLOMFIELD-Av MONTCLAIR'N*J> 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Books on all Sporting Subjects carried in stock, or sought for 
and bought for customers. Catalogue on request. 


THE ABERCROMBIE & FITCH COMPANY 
Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York City 


The Greatest ae Goods Store in the World 


THE ‘BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP, INC. 
19 East 47th Street 
New Books 





30 Broad Street 


Rare Books First Editions Book Plates 





‘Tes atm carefully followed or books 
selected for you. 


THE CHANNEL BOOKSHOP 


279 Park Avenue New York City 





HIMEBAUGH & BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 


4 East 46th Street NEW YORK CITY 


MACOY PUBLISHING & 
MASONIC SUPPLY CO. 


Publishers and Importers 





Descriptive Catalogs of Either Masonic, 
Astrological or Occult and Mystical 
Books Sent Upon Request 


Free Reading Room— Circulating Library 
45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


A BOOK : STORE prey SE eRVE 
EVERY LITERARY WANT 


McDEVITT-WILSON’S 


30 Church St. Tel. Cort. 1779-0498 NEW YORK 


BOOKS FOR STEAMER GIFTS 


and other occasions. Fiction, travel, biography. 
We Specialize in Personal Selections 
ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, INC. 
598 Madison Avenue at 58th Street, New York 


MASONIC BOOKS 


The latest books on Freemasonry. Come in and 
visit our bookshelves. Mail orders promptly filled. 
Send for Catalog B. 

REDDING & CO., Masonic Publishers 
New York, N. ¥ 





9 West 23rd Street 





Find the 
SUNWISE TURN 
at 51 East 44th Street 
Neighboring the Grand Central 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


All the books mentioned or adver- 
tised in THE BOOKMAN may be 
obtained from the bookshops of 


your city. 


These booksellers, by 


the quality of their service, war- 
rant your patronage. 


We Secure All Books in Print at the Lowest Market Prices 
THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
118 East 25th Street, New York 
We are a mail-order house 


If interested in the latest publications, write for our monthly 
list. Our Bargain Catalogs sent free on request 


M. J. WHALEY, Inc. 
Bookseller, Stationer and Engraver 
749 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 57th and 58th Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Intelligent Book Service for the Student, Scholar, Collector 
and General Reader. 
Catalogues on Request 


THE TEMPLE BOOKSHOP 
1307 Montgomery Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


) YOU livenear us, we invite you 
to browse among the books in 
our shop. If you live far away, 
we invite you to join our mailing 
Booke list and browse among our cata- 
a4MataSeore Logues which tell about the 
—— BOOKS in our shop 
When you think of books think of 
THE R. L. JAMES BOOK Co. 


116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Send for Our Catalogues of Old and Rare Books 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A bookstore of intimate and friendly service 


We solicit mail orders: may we send 
you our monthly lists of new books? 


CLARENCE WALKER SMITH 
113-115 East Avenue Rochester, New York 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Any Book of any Publisher in any Binding 
E H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 
Springfield Ask for Massachusetts 
Bargain Lists — Juvenile Catalogs, etc. 


BOOKS OF ALL KINDS 
mailed to any address. Send for 
our descriptive catalog of new books. 
E, A. MERRIAM 
17 Besse Place Springfield, Mass. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


Books for ‘‘Antiquers”’ 


Personal book service to a nation-wide market. We gladly describe 
quote, mail, books in print on all subjects, wherever published. 


Stamford Bookstore, Inc., 482 Main Street 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Special Service to Libraries and Book Clubs 


GRANT’S BOOK SHOP, INc. 
127-129 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Central New York's Greatest Book Shop 


which I wish were in. However, it was 
never intended for a formal catalogue.” 
Mr. Adam’s experience as a cataloguer of a 
private library is not unusual, however. 
Most collectors have books which do not 
belong in a catalogue, and also are apt to 
overlook the importance of certain books in 
which they have no particular personal in- 
terest. Mr. Adam’s general library was of 
a most catholic nature, but it contained many 
remarkable books. The forthcoming sale 
will attract collectors, for it is not every day 
that one finds such books as “Pickwick” 
in immaculate parts, Milton’s ‘‘Lycidas”’ 
and ‘‘Comus’’, Spenser’s ‘‘Shepherd’s Cal- | 
endar’’, a Second Folio, and many other such 
gems. 

Paul Gottschalk, the Berlin dealer, who 
has been spending several weeks in this coun- | 
try, brought with him, among other rarities, 
the only known copy of the Papal Bull, 
“Inter Cetera”, issued by Alexander VI, 
giving to Ferdinand and Isabella title to the 
new world discovered by Christopher Colum- 
bus. This is the second printed document 
relating to America, and the first one of a 
diplomatic character. Another edition, dif- 
fering from this in size, type, and text, is to | 
be found in the Library of Congress and in 
the John Carter Brown Library. 
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DODD, MEAD _ Books 


THE GREAT 
PANDOLFO 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
Author of “The Beloved Vagabond," etc. 


Another ‘‘good story well told” with 
one of Locke’s most romantic charac- 
ters for its hero. An absorbing romance 
of a genius who finds himself in love 
with a woman whom he is utterly unable 
to manage. A delecta- 
ble situation, deftly 
handled with Locke’s 
own whimsy and 
charm. $2.00 


LEAVES 
from a 


GLORIOUS 
APOLLO 


By E. BARRINGTON 
Author of ** The Divine Lady,” etc. 


The amazing romance of Lord Byron — 
lover, gallant, bon vivant and poet. 
“The author has a truth more con- 
founding than fiction to work upon, 
and of it makes a great book. As a 
biography, and as a 
story, the masterpiece 
is immense.’’—Boston 
Transcript. Uniform 
with “The Divine 
Lady.”’ Fourth large 
printing. $2.50 


THE 
RELUCTANT 
DUCHESS 


By 
ALICE DUER MILLER 
Author of 
“* Manslaughter,” etc. 


Jacqueline was quite 
willing to marry the 
Duke, until she 
learned that the 
match had been actu- 
ally planned by her 
family and his. What 
she does about it 
makes a gay and 
sprightly romance. 


1.75 


WAR DIARY 


By 
Major-General 
JAMES G. HARBORD, 
U.S. A., Ret. 


This informal war diary 
written during the World 
War by one of the highest 
commanders of the Ameri- 
can Army, forms a live 
and accurate story of the 
\. E. F. and is filled with 
interesting information 
about practically every 
great figure in England 
and France. Illustrated 
with photographs. $5.00 


THAT 
ROYLE GIRL 


By 

EDWIN BALMER 
Author of **Fidelia,”’ etc. 
The dramatic ro- 
mance of a Chicago 
shop girl who, upon 
becoming involved in 
a crime, sees through 
Calvin Clarke, the 
stalwart State’s 
Attorney with New 
England traditions, 
a world of which she 

had never dreamed. 
$2.00 


THURSDAY’S 
CHILD 


By 
MARY WILTSHIRE 


The author of “ Patricia Ellen’’ has 
written another rare tale of the Wilt- 
shire Downs. A young man’s dramat- 
ic fight to rise above his environment. 

$2.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


ROMEO IN 
MOON VILLAGE 


By 
GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


The romance of an errant lover who 
runs away from his betrothed and finds 
himself surrounded by five bewilder- 
ingly beautiful sisters. $2.00 


443 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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THE B@KMAN weg October, 1925 


BOOK LIFE IN AMERICA 


This is a startling series by Jesse Lee Bennett. He shows us with appalling clarity 
just how little we, as a nation, read or care about reading. In his first article, ‘‘ America 
Has a Book!”’, he points out some facts about the production and development of books 
that, while they may seem pessimistic, are important and true 


COREY FORD 


The second Rollo Boys burlesque, illustrated by Gluyas Williams, will be ‘‘ The Rollo 
Boys Among the Privateers’’ or ‘‘How Sabatini Came to Cape Cod.” 


KAREL CAPEK 


The distinguished Czechoslovakian playwright, author of ‘‘ The World We Live In,” 
“R. U.R.,” ete., writes of English personalities and illustrates his ‘Letters from Eng- 
land” with informal sketches. The translation is by Paul Selver 


JOSEPH PENNELL 


Another instalment of the famous artist’s ‘‘ Adventures of an Illustrator," in which he 
gossips of Venice and its colorful personalities 


PORGY 


DuBose Heyward’s atmospheric story of Negro life in Charleston is continued 


ANNE CARROLL MOORE 


Miss Moore's quarterly articles are eagerly awaited by parents and librarians. Here 
she surveys with her usual skill the forthcoming autumn publications for juveniles 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR FIFTY CENTS A COPY 


COD OWI EHICHI SHICHI EHWICWICHRICWICHI® (tear out and mail) Ocro cro crow Cw9GWIGWICWIGWIEWIEW® 


4 B. 9-25 
THE BooKMAN 

244 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Enter my subscription to THe Bookman for a year beginning October, 1925 


(_] I enclose $4.00* [] 1 will remit $4.00* upon receipt of bill 


. Street 


* Canadian postage 36 cents a year extra; Foreign postage 72 cents extra 
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The Book the World is Reading 


A Boswellian Record + Amusing ; Erudite 


‘Nearly all through the book it is Anatole France who addresses us directly 
and hypnotizes our attention. At times the result is almost as prodigious as 
a work by the Master himself.'’ — James Graham, New York Evening Post. 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
HIMSELF cer scctues trousso 


“Were I granted the choice of A first-rate book, acceptable as 
calc ene oun. of te teen's a basket of choice assorted nuts 
. oer 4 and fruits. Scores of brilliant, 
output I would pick ‘Anatole ; - 
E ‘¢ Hi if’ — Ed distinct little pictures. Well 
cae Perr ee ~ - : done, M. Brousson!'* — Stuart 
Bjorkman, New York Evening Post P. Sherman, New York Herald 


Tribune. 


ow 
ee ee ‘‘M. Brousson has produced an 
The best book of informal . interesting book. The stream of 
biography of the moment. The a talk as he directs it is a beautiful, 
sort of book that the reader ; leaping thing."’— Mark Van 
quotes often and tells his friends é: Doren, New York Nation. 
ow 
“Under the envelope with 
per’s Magazine. which Anatole France chose to 
ow cover his personality, there was 
‘‘tattintins evan Reswelt’s “Like JACQUES ANATOLE a human and understanding 
ve ‘ THIBAULT heart which suffered, prayed, 
of Johnson’ I know of no record mneeniatitinen saneinitelaiadoam enjoyed and feared. His secre- 
of a great author which is more ‘ a asnat man, wiieer every dic- tary has revealed such a man in 
vivid or more entertaining.”’ - tum, every gesture is full of this book." — Dr. Joseph Col- 
Ernest Boyd, Saturday Review. EE oe Se lins, The Quarterly Review. 


ow 


about.” Harry Hansen, Har- 


Here is Anatole France himself at the Villa Said, shouting at the formidable Josephine, chaffering 
with curio-sellers, correcting proof with his indispensable paste and scissors. He ranges about in 
history, talks of Joan of Arc and still more of Napoleon, gives his views on Berlin and music. He 
receives a visit from a Bishop,-banters a lady anxious about his soul, quotes Racine to his news- 
paper woman, regales an assembly with tales unblushingly salacious — in fact reveals himself a 
thoroughgoing pagan in every line of the book. 


1 wo Large Printings Since Publication. 100,000 Copies Sold First Month in Paris. 
Handsome Octavo, $5.00 


A Selection of Poptlar Titles 


THE SIGN OF EVIL. Mystery in the Poe manner. Anthony Wynne 

NOT UNDER THE LAW. A new love story. Grace Livingston Hill... 

THE HEAVENS. By Europe's greatest scientist. Jean Henri Fabre...... 

THE WONDER BOOK OF PLANT LIFE. Wonders all! Jean Henri Fabre i 
HAUNTED HOUSES. ‘‘Ghost”’ stories romantic and picturesque. Charles G. Harper. . 
THINGS I SHOULDN’T TELL. By the author of ‘Uncensored Recollections’’ . . 


At All Bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA * LONDON ~ MONTREAL 
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The Winner of the 
HARPER PRIZE NOVEL CONTEST for 1925 


THE 
PERENNIAL BACHELOR 


By ANNE PARRISH 
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HIS award and the publication 
of this novel are of great inter- 
est to all who are eager to 
keep abreast of the younger 
American writers. Itis Anne 
Parrish’s third novel and it 
fulfills the promise of her 
earlier delightful work. : 

From among the many 
hundreds of manuscripts 
received the judges, Stuart 
P. Sherman, Henry Seidel 
Canby and Jesse Lynch Williams, 
awarded the prize of $2,000.00 to 
this genuinely distinguished novel. 


THE ROAD 
By Hivaire Bettoc 


ba 4 


ARTLY historical, partly economic 

and whe'ly delightful reading, this 
book treats of one of the fundamental 
institutions of mankind — the Road. 
Mr. Belloc discusses the five great stages 
in the history of the Road as well as 
present and future needs in the way of 
direct and unimpeded communication 
between the great centers of population. 

As an example of beautiful book- 
making “The Road” is a volume that 
will be treasured by book-lovers. 

Half Cloth, Paper Label, Crown 8vo. 

$3.00 


“The Perennial Bachelor”’ is im- 
portant as a book of the day because 
it is so essentially American 
in its fibre. And it is a book 
with a heart and soul— that 
rare thing, a natural, human, 
moving story so true and 
so vivid that it comes alive 
in the reading. 
It recaptures a period of 
American life that is full of 
“color, and its drama touches 
great heights of joy and despair 
and courage. 
Cloth, Post 8vo. $2.00 


FORTY-TWO FABLES 
OF LA FONTAINE 


Translated by Epwarv Mars, 
Editor of “Georgian Poetry.” 


a 


ERE, in translation that preserves 

the wit and charm, the metrical 
perfection of the original French, are 
many delightful tales overlooked in 
other editions of La Fontaine. To them 
all, familiar and unfamiliar alike, Mr. 
Marsh has given a new intimacy and a 
new date — and a spice of originality 
too, for each piece is dedicated to a 
person famous in contemporary letters, 
society or the stage. 

Cloth, Paper Label, Post 8vo. 

$2.00 
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AT THE SIGN OF 
THE GOAT 
AND COMPASSES 


By Martin Arms: ong 


T is of the intensities that lie under 
the tranquil surface of village 
existence that Martin Armstrong 
writes. With humor and _ beauty 
and irony he tells the story of four 
women and the men with whom they 
are bound. Ranging from stark 
tragedy to episodes of idyllic beauty, 
the drama of their life works itself 
out around the little inn of The 
Goat and Compasses. 


Cloth, Post 8vo. $2.00 


WHY I AM 
A CHRISTIAN 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


Zo 


HE thrilling record of a suc- 

cessful attempt to use Chris- 
tianity, and the personal credo of 
one of the most influential and 
widely read men of our time. 


Cloth, Crown 8v0. $2.00 


ay 
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By the Author of 
“THe Aste McLaucuuins” 
Winner of the 1923 Pulitzer Prize and 
the Harper Prize Novel Contest 
for 1922-23 


THE 
KENWORTHYS 


By Margaret Wilson 


IFFERING from Miss Wil- 

son’s first book in that it deals 
with the urgencies of modern life, 
“The Kenworthys” is yet written 
in the same direct, straightforward 
manner. Of the brave, tempestuous 
lives of the Kenworthys is fashioned 
a story of deftly turned humor and 
swift characterization, of comedy 
and tragi-comedy which is a worthy 
successor to “The Able McLaugh- 
lins” and a most distinguished book 
in its own right. 

It is the story of Emily Fiske who 
married one Kenworthy while loving 
his brother, and of Jim Kenworthy 
whose own marriage resulted in 
broken happiness and an unmanage- 
able son. And with refreshing differ- 
ence from the usual novelof intrigue, 
it is the story of their loyalty and 
its reward. 


Cloth, Post 8vo. $2.00 


Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 


See Harper’s Magazine for Announcements of the Better Schools and Colleges 
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Have you been away and missed the new publications? 


New Books 
of July 


New Books 
of June 


Memories of Forty-Eight 


Years’ Service 

By Gen. Sir HORACE SMITH-DORRIEN 
A record which begins with the Zulu War, 
covers campaigns in Egypt and India and the 
Boer War, and ends with service in France. 
His contacts with men in high places and of 
interesting personalities fills the book with 
material of great importance. $8.00 


Society Women of 


Shakespeare’s Time 
By VIOLET WILSON, author of ** Queen 
Elizabeth's Maids of Honor.’ 
Her researches have yielded a book that is 
piquant and amusing as well as instructive. 


$5.00 
Cancer and the Public 


By CHARLES P. CHILDE 
4 part of a concerted effort to reduce the toll 
of human life due to cancer by convincing the 
public of its curability if attended to in its 
early stages $4.25 


JUNE FICTION 
Victory 


By Baroness LEONIE AMINOFF 
A new volume in the Torchlight Series of 
portraits of Napoleon set in proper proportion 
with the men and events of his time. $2.00 


The Rational Hind 


By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 
A masterly study of the cycle of a New Eng- 
land family —energy, stagnation and the 
wonder-working power of new, vigorous blood. 


$2.00 


Lorenzo the Magnificent 
By DANE COOLIDGE 


4 tale of the border warfare between the Texan 
cattlemen and the half-Spanish sheepherders 
of New Mexico — breathlessly exciting from 
start to finish $2.00 


Two new volumes in the 
TODAY AND TOMORROW Series 


The Conquest of Cancer 
By Dr. W. H. S. WRIGHT 
With an introduction by F. C. Crookshank. 


$1.00 
Quo Vadimus? 


By E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE 
4 study of the trend of the human race —a 
ompanion volume to Daedalus, Icarus, etc. 


$1.00 





These are, of course, only a selection from the rich list of Dutton publications. 


announcement list. 


Dutton's 


A Prime Minister 
and His Son 


By the Hon. Mrs. STUART-WORTLE\ 
Letters to and from the Earl of Bute, including 
many written by his son while in America 
during the War of Independence, besides others 
from such well-known folk as Nelson, Horace 
Walpole, Sir John Moore, etc. $6.00 


A Sheaf of Memories 


By FRANK SCUDAMORE 
Who as doyen of the oldtime war correspond- 
ents is one of the most traveled men in Europe 
— and a good story-teller. $5.00 


The World of the Incas 


By OTFRID VON HANSTEIN 
A fascinating narrative of the Incas as a social- 
istic state in its purest form $2.50 


From President to Prison 

By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 
A record of personal experiences which came 
between those in ‘*Man and Mystery in Asia”’ 
and in “ Beasts, Men and Gods,” during the 
Japanese War and the Revolution of 1905 

$3.00 
New Fiction 


The Rector of Maliseet 


By LESLIE REID 
An impressive leisurely story of double per- 
sonality rising toa finely handled climax. $2.00 


Knight at Arms 


By H. C. BAILEY 
The adventures of a free-lance seeking honor 
in the cities of northern Italy in the 15th 
century. $2.00 


Tonty of the Iron Hand 


By EVERETT McNEIL 
The story of a French lad who was in the 
company of the famous explorer La Salle when 
he descended the Mississippi. A tale of wild 
adventure. $2.00 


New Volumes in the 
TODAY AND TOMORROW Series 


Lysistrata 
By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI 
On woman's future and future woman 


Hypatia 

By DORA RUSSELL (Mrs. Bertrand Russell) 
An answer to ‘“‘Lysistrata"’ taking an extreme 
view of feminine independence $1.00 


$1 00 


Send for their 


These books can be purchased through any bookstore or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please mention THe Bookman in writing to advertisers 
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Have you been away and missed these announcements? 


New Books 
of August 
Contemporary Studies 


By CHARLES BAUDOUIN 


Thirty very unusual essays. $5.00 


New Fiction 


The Black Magician 
By R. T. M. SCOTT, author of 
Smith.”" 
A further adventure of the lanky American 
detective. $2.00 


Life Begins Tomorrow 
By GUIDO DA VERONA 
In Italy thisis the most popular of all his novels. 
$2.00 


“ Secret Service 


For Younger Readers 


Boys’ Book of Ships 


By CHARLES E. CARTWRIGHT, 
author of **‘ The Tale of Our Merchant Ships.” 


Shen of the Sea 
By ARTHUR BOWIE CHRISMAN 
Based on Chinese folklore 


The Sly Giraffe 


By LEE WILSON DODD 
Illustrated by Clarence Day. 


New volumes in the 
THINGS SEEN Series 


Constantinople 


By A. GOODRICH FREER 


Edinburgh 
By E. GRIERSON 
Each, illustrated. 


$2.00 


$1.50 


New volumes in the 
TODAY AND TOMORROW Series 


Perseus: Of Dragons 
By H. F. SCOTT STOKES 
Diverting and informing. 


Proteus, or The Future 

of Intelligence 

By VERNON LEE 
Especially interesting in comparison with 
Russell's ‘‘ Icarus" in the same series. 
Send for a complete list of volumes now ready 
or in preparation. Each, $1.00 


These are, of course, only a selection from the rich list of Dutton publications. 
These bcoks can be purchased through any bookstore or direct from 


announcement list. 


Duntons 


New Books 
of September 


Peacocks and Pagodas 
By PAUL EDMONDS 


Picturesque and always interesting travel in 
Burma. With 50 illustrations. $5.00 


Vanished Cities of Arabia 
By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE 


A beautiful book describing cities famous yet 
almost unknown. Contradictory but true! 
$6.00 


The Romance of the 
Edinburgh Streets 


By MARY D. STEUART 
Full of leisurely delight. 


Old Time Paris 
By GEORGE F. EDWARDS 


Leisurely walks through byways of central 
Paris, every step reminding one of a i 
2.00 


$3.00 


Rome of the Kings 
By IDA THALLON HILL 
An archeological setting for Livy and Vergil. 


$3.00 
Manito Masks 
By HARTLEY ALEXANDER 


One-act plays which interpret the American 
Indian. 


When the Movies 


Were Young 

By Mrs. D. W. GRIFFITH 
A fascinating account of the beginnings of the 
motion pictureindustry. Profusely illustrated. 


New Fiction 


The Isles of Wisdom 

By ALEXANDER MOSZKOWSKI 
ranging satirically over 
$3.00 


An unusual novel 
modern problems 


The Outcast 

By LUIGI PIRANDELLO 

Author of ‘* The Late Mattia Pascal,” **Six Characters 
in Search of an Author,” etc. 


Other September announcements 
to follow 


Send for their 


-E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please mention THe Bookman in writing to advertisers 
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mM RED LAMP 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


RS. RINEHART is more widely read than 

any other woman writer in America — as 

proved by the list of best-selling books from 1900 to 

1924, which recently appeared in the ‘Publishers’ 
Weekly.” 
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She now publishes ‘‘ The Red Lamp,”’ her first mystery-romance in eleven 
years. Combining all the emotional qualities of “K” and “The Amazing 
Interlude” with the genius which went into the making of her great mystery 
play “The Bat” and her famous stories “The Circular Staircase” and “The 
Man in Lower Ten,” it will undoubtedly take its place as one of the really great 
mystery novels of modern literature. 


Edwin Bjorkman says: “If there be another story of its kind that beats THE 
RED LAMP, I have still to discover it. Both in regard to plot arrangement 
and psychological development I regard it as unequalled.” $2.00 


THE FURNACE By Dan Poling 
The social and economic strife of the steel mills is here dramatized into a 
powerful novel by one of New York’s most eminent preachers. “An erfgrossing 
story,” says the Christian Science Monitor. $2.00 


BRAVE EARTH 


By Alfred T. Sheppard 

This Tudor romance, laid in the days of Henry 
VIII, vividly reflects the change which the 
Renaissance was already working in the lives of 
England’s sons and daughters. “The story 


Fellowship 
By Cyril Hume 
“It must bereckoned 


with as one of the 


notable books of the 


stands out against a richly varied sixteenth 
century background,” says the N. Y. Sun. 


$2.50 
THE LITTLE KAROO 
By Pauline Smith 
Austere stories of the African veldt first highly 


year.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“It is true enough to 
be an indictment of 
society, of education, 
of a thousand cur- 
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able evils that may 
corrupt a human 
soul.”—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $2.50 


praised by Arnold Bennett. American critics 
are no less enthusiastic. The Saturday Review 
says: “It is a very startling thing to blunder 
into so fine a book as this . . . Pauline Smith 
is a great short story writer.” $2.00 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY »* New York 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH THE PUBLISHERS 


HIS time of crowded publication sched- 

ules is truly a month of lions! Novels 
by H. G. Wells, A. S. M. Hutchinson, Floyd 
Dell. Translations of novels by Romain 
Rolland, Luigi Pirandello, Gerhart Haupt- 
mann. Autobiographies of Lord Grey, Her- 
bert Quick, Charles M. Sheldon. Poems by 
Amy Lowell, Witter Bynner, Margaret Wid- 
demer. Travel books. Histories. Solid 
and not-so-solid volumes of literary criticism. 
Jaded indeed must be the palate of any reader 
who will not find books to his taste in the im- 
pressive September lists. 

In preparing the following groups of books 
to be published this month, lack of space has 
made it necessary to omit many important 
titles. The fiction group, in particular, has 
had to be cut greatly in order to permit listing 
within available space; an attempt has, how- 
ever, been madeto give the outstanding fiction 
title of each publisher. In some instances 
this has been a matter of blind choice as any 
one of several titles might equally well have 
been selected. 


General Fiction 


HE literary event of the month will un- 
doubtedly be the publication of ‘‘ Chris- 
tina Alberta’s Father” by H. G. Wells 


(Maemillan). This book marks the return 
of Mr. Wells to the earlier manner of ‘‘Kipps’’ 
and ‘‘Mr. Polly.’’ Its humor, flashes of 
satire, convincing characterization, indicate 
that it will at once take its place with the 
author’s most successful books. Another 
event of the month will be the publication of 
a popular-priced edition of Joseph Conrad’s 
unfinished ‘‘ Suspense”’ of which a limited 
edition was brought out by Doubleday, Page 
a few months back. 


RUNAWAY. Floyd Dell. Doran. Floyd Dell ina 
new vein; writes with fine understanding of a 
father and daughter. 

ONE INCREASING PurPOSE. A.S. M. Hutchinson. 
Little, Brown. A good, solid book displaying all 
the characteristics that have earned Hutchin- 
son his unique position. 

BotH ONE. Sidney Herschel Small. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. The story of the love of a Jew and a 
Gentile. 

QUEER JUDSON. Joseph C. Lincoln. 
Another good Cape Cod yarn. 

THE MARRIAGE GUEST. Konrad Bercovici. Boni 
Liveright. A novel of New York’s foreign 


quarter. 
THE OFFICE. Nathan Asch. Harcourt, Brace. 
What happened to each individual when the 


office failed. 


Appleton. 


THE RED CorD. Thomas Grant Springer. Bren- 
tano. Of a Chinese slave girl. Oriental atmos- 
phere extends even to illustrations by Chinese 
artist and a “‘cash’”’ bookmark attached by a 
symbolic red silk cord. 

OLD YouTH. Coningsby Dawson. Cosmopolitan. 
Romance beckons after an eighteen year part- 
ing to the hero and heroine of this novel of the 
modern social world. 

THE SELMANS. V. R. Emanuel. Dial Press. A 
cross-section of the growing, bustling Jewry of 
English social life. 

ROMEO IN MOON VILLAGE. George Barr McCut- 
cheon. Dodd, Mead. A never flagging romance 
in Mr. McCutcheon’s best and richest vein. 

LITTLE SuHips. Kathleen Norris. Doubleday, 
Page. The story of the Cunningham family. 

MAN OF STRIFE. Grove Wilson. Frank-Maurice. 

the author penetrates into the innermost 
depths of the American spirit.” 

THE POWER AND THE GLORY. Sir Gilbert Parker. 
Harper. Sir Gilbert returns to the scene of his 
greatest successes with this historical novel of 
La Salle. 

ROMANCE — THE LOVELIEST THING. Dorothy 
Black. Holt. Thestory of Marcia, of the Man 
Who Was Far Too Good, of the Man Who Was 
Far Too Bad, and of divers other people, both 
good and bad. 

THE PROFEsSOR’s House. Willa Cather. Knopf. 
=." realistic pime of family life. 

L. Felix Riesenberg. McBride. An un- 
ee satire that throughout sustains . the 
reader’s interest in P. A. L. Tangermann, 
American business adventurer. 

THE MARRIED LIFE OF HELEN AND WARREN. 
Mabel Herbert Urner. Small, Maynard. An 
eternal couple, of newspaper syndicate fame, 
done into a book. 

THE EDUCATION OF SALLIE May. Fannie Kil- 
bourn. Putnam. Another “married life’’ 
author tells about a young film actress who 
seeks education. 

AND THEY LIVED HAPPILY EVER AFTER. Mere- 
dith Nicholson. Scribner. ‘“ . a slashing 
dramatization of modern life with particular 
regard to the institution of marriage’ — begins 
where most novels end. 

THESE MortTaLs. Margaret Irwin. Seltzer. A 
lightly satiric novel of a girl, ‘‘the very opposite 
of the modern flapper 

POSSESSION. Louis Bromfield. Stokes. A second 
novel by the author of the successful “‘The 
Green Bay Tree”’ published last year. 


Translations 


MPORTANT on the September lists are a 

number of translations of outstanding 
books by foreign authors. At the head of 
this list in probable popularity, stands 
“Summer” by Romain Rolland (Holt). 
Though complete in itself, it is also the sequel 
to “‘Annette and Sylvie’’ published last 
January. 


THE ISLAND OF THE GREAT MOTHER. 
Hauptmann. Huebsch. 


Gerhart 
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THE EMIGRANTS. Johan Bojer. 

THE THOUSAND AND SECOND 
Heller. Crowell. 

THE Book ABouT LITTLE BROTHER. Gustaf af 
Geijerstam. Knopf. 

THE Outcast. Luigi Pirandello. Dutton. 

SASHKA JIGOULEFF. Leonid Andreyev. McBride. 

PETER THE CZAR. Klabund. Putnam. 

IsLES OF WispoM. Alexander Moszkowski. 
Dutton. 

CLOSED ALL NIGHT. Paul Morand. Selizer. 

THE ROMANTIC PASSION OF DON Luis. Henri 
Malo. Dial Press. 


Century. 


NIGHT. Frank 


Mystery and Detective Stories 


HE prolific J. S. Fletcher heads the 

September lists with three detective 
stories: ‘‘The Secret Way” published by 
Small, Maynard; ‘‘ The Secret of the Barbi- 
can”’ published by Doran; and ‘False 
Scent”’ published by Knopf. Surely this 
should satisfy his most assiduous reader. 
Another favorite, Carolyn Wells, appears on 
Lippincott’s list with ‘‘The Daughter of the 
House.”’ Sinclair Gluck offers a slam-bang 
action story in ‘‘The Green Blot,’’ Dodd, 
Mead. 


THE SECRET OF CHIMNEYS. 


Agatha Christie. 
Dodd, Mead. 


CRAIG KENNEDY ON THE FARM. Arthur B. Reeve. 
Harper. 

THE BRAND OF THE BEAST. Michael Lewis. Dial 
Press. 

THE DEATH OF A MILLIONAIRE. G. D. H. and 
Margaret Cole. Maemillan. 

BROKEN WATERS. Frank L. Packard. Doran. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE GOLCONDA. William N. 
Vaille. Doubleday, Page. 


Anthologies 


HE compilation of anthologies continues 
unabated. Notable among ten that ap- 
pear on the September publication lists are 
“The Sea Anthology” a collection of one 
hundred sonnets of the sea compiled by Alice 
Hunt Bartlett (Brentano) and “‘The Fying 
Carpet’”’ by Lady Cynthia Asquith (Scribner). 
This last is planned as an annual for children; 
the first volume will contain original contri- 
butions by such well-known writers as Sir 
James Barrie, Thomas Hardy, and Gilbert 
K. Chesterton. 
THE SOUL oF Wit. George Rostrevor Hamilton. 
Putnam. Five hundred verse epigrams. 
DawGs! Charles Wright Gray. Holt. Dog 
stories selected from the writings of famous 
authors. 
AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRITUALS. 
Johnson. Viking. 


COLLEGE SHORT STORIES. Henry T. Schnittkind. 
Stratford Company. 


James Weldon 


CAUCASIAN FOLK TALES. 

PROSE AND POETRY OF THE REVOLUTION. 
to 1789. F. G. Prescott. Crowell. 

MODERN BritisH Lyrics. Stanton A. Coblentz. 
Minton, Balch. 

More Aces. Fifteen Authors. Putnam. 


Adolph Dirr. Dutton. 
1765 


Poetry 


POSTHUMOUS volume of Amy Lowell’s 
poems is announced on Houghton 
Mifflin’s September list. More than four 
years have elapsed since the publication of 
“*Legends”’ Miss Lowell’s last book of verse; 
during that time she wrote some of the finest 
verse of her distinguished career. Much of 
this work has already appeared in magazines, 
it has now been brought together under the 
piquant title ‘‘What’s O’Clock.”’ 

Over fifty lyrics and longer poems are as- 
sembled in Margaret Widdemer’s “ Ballads 
and Lyrics” (Harcourt, Brace). Struthers 
Burt, the well-known dude-wrangler and 
author, presents ‘‘When I Grew Up to Mid- 
dle Age”’ a collection of his poetical character 
studies. D. Appleton and Company are 
publishing ‘“‘Honey Out of the Rock” a 
selection of the vivid verse of Babette 
Deutsch. 


CARAVAN. Witter Byiner. Knopf. 

MOTHER AND SON. Robert Norwood. Doran. 

SLow SMOKE. Lew Sarett. Holt. 

THE StTowaways. Leonie Davis 
Seltzer. 

THOSE Not ELECT. 

THE UNKNOWN GODDESS. 
Harcourt, Brace. 

RUDE RURAL RHYMES. 
lan. 


Collister. 


Leonie Adams. McBride. 
Humbert Wolfe. 


R. M. Adams. Macmil- 


Autobiography 


N ‘“‘Twenty-Five Years” (Stokes), Lord 
Grey, who was for a longer time continu- 
ously in charge of Foreign Affairs than any 
other minister in the world, tells the story of 
the years 1892 to 1916 inclusive — the most 
momentous period in modern history. He 
enters deeply into British-American rela- 
tions, revealing for the first time many im- 
portant transactions hitherto unknown to the 
public. Some Roosevelt letters never before 
published are included. The book is not 
only a history but a rich and varied portrait- 
gallery of the famous men who played their 
part in world-affairs. 
“One Man’s Life’ by Herbert Quick 
(Bobbs-Merrill) deals with an important 
period in America’s social development; the 
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growth of Iowa prairie into an intensely cul- 
tivated commonwealth. ‘‘Charles M. Shel- 
don: His Life Story’’ (Doran) is an inspiring 
autobiography of the author of “In His 
Steps’’ that will appeal to laymen and min- 
isters alike. 


- < OF NINETY YEARS. Mrs. E. M. Ward. 

olt. 

IN My Tower. Lady Paget. Doran. 

SKIN FOR SKIN. Llewellyn Powys. 
Brace. 

Wuat I HAve SEEN AND HEARD. J. G. Swift 
MacNeill. Little, Brown. 


Harcourt, 


E ajor-General 


LEAVES FROM A WAR DIARY. 
James G. Harbord. Dodd, Mead 

NOTES AND ANECDOTES OF Many Years. J oseph 
Bucklin Bishop. Scribner. 

> WAS THE Days. Owen P. White. Minton, 


RELEASED FOR PUBLICATION. Oscar King Davis. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

CONFESSIONS OF A REFORMER. Frederic C. Howe. 
Scribner. 


Biography 


HE recent sale for nearly a million dol- 

lars of a collection of Sargent’s paintings 
established a record for the work of a con- 
temporary artist. ‘“‘John S. Sargent: His 
Life and Work”’ by William Howe Downes is 
a timely addition to Little, Brown’s list. An 
important feature is the inclusion of a practi- 
cally complete catalogue of Sargent’s work; 
checking this was one of the artist’s last ac- 
tivities before his death. 

“‘Theodore Roosevelt, The American” by 
Edward H. Cotton, with an introduction 
by Corinne Roosevelt Robinson (Beacon 
Press) in brief space adequately portrays 
the enthusiastic, daring, battling spirit of the 
man in addition to giving the biographical 
facts. An interesting feature is the simul- 
taneous publication of an Italian translation 
for use in Americanization work. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED SENATOR. Harris Dickson. 
Stokes. A story-biography of John Sharp 
Williams. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. William Ailen White. Mac- 
millan. 

Lorp TIMOTHY DeExTER. J.P. Marquand. Min- 
ton, Balch. 

THE LITTLE CHRONICLE OF MAGDALENA BACH. 
Esther Meynell. Doubleday, Page. 

LIFE AND MEMoIRS OF CoUNT MOLE. Marquis 
de Noailles. Doran. 

THE DREAMER; A ROMANTIC RENDERING OF THE 
LIFE STORY OF EDGAR ALLAN PoE. Mary New- 
ton Stanard. Lippincott. 

BYRON IN PERSPECTIVE. J.D. Symon. Stokes. 

UNCOMMON AMERICANS. Don C. Seitz. Bobbs- 
Merrill. ‘Pencil portraits of men and women 
who have broken the rules.” 


Wives. Gamaliel V. Bradford. Harper. “. . 
seven soul-portraits of American women, the 
wives of famous and infamous characters in our 
history.” 

PORTRAITS IN OIL AND VINEGAR. James Kaver. 
Dial Press. Studies of twenty-five contem- 
porary artists. 


Criticism 

LAGIARISM is most difficult to prove. 

Much light is cast on this debated sub- 
ject by “‘The Science of Playwriting”’ 
(Brentano). Theauthor, M. L. Malevinsky, 
is a prominent attorney, specializing in 
literary piracy and copyright infringement. 
Out of this experience he has developed a 
formula by which a novel, short-story, drama 
or screen play can be measured for court- 
room evidence. 


MAIN CURRENTS OF MODERN FRENCH DRAMA. 
Hugh A. Smith. Holt. 

THE ENGLISH NOVEL oF TopAy. Gerald Gould. 
Dial Press. 

CONTEMPORARY RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
8S. D. Mirsky. Knopf. 

OTHER PROVINCES. Carl Van Doren. 


Prince 


Knopf. 


History 


HE Quebec Act” by R. Coupland 

(Oxford) was written with the purpose 
of explaining ‘“‘how it happened that, when 
the thirteen southward colonies severed their 
old-standing ties with Britain, the great 
colony in the North, very recently acquired, 
and by conquest, not by settlement, con- 
tinued in its new allegiance.” 


SHORT HISTORY SF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


Robert G. Caldwell. Putnam. 
A HIstorRY OF ENGLAND. Hilaire Belloc. Put- 


nam. 

ROME AND THE KINGs. Ida Carleton Thallon. 
Dutton. 

A SHort History oF SPAIN. Henry D. Sedgwick. 
Little, Brown. 

A History OF RussiA. S. Platonov. Maemillan. 


Education 


INNIE WATSON KAMM believes 

that the energies of a child should not 

be left unguided until kindergarten time. In 

the ‘‘Pre-School Age”’ (Little, Brown) she 

suggests a large variety of methods developed 

with her own children, by which the child’s 

senses are trained and his baby mind led for- 

ward by logical steps to ever greater develop- 

ment while his curiosity and energy are given 
plenty of opportunity for exercise. 
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A PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY OF BABYHOOD. Jessie 
Chase Fenton. Houghton Mifflin. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE MODERN 
Authors. Small, Maynard. 

THE REAL Boy AND THE NEW SCHOOL. 
Hamilton. Boni, Liveright. 
CHILDREN’S READING. Lewis 

Appleton. 


Six 


A. E. 


Boy. 


M. Terman. 


Travel 


R. AHEARN’S “Boston in Seven 
e Days” (McBride) provides an enter- 
taining guide to the most interesting sections 
of the Hub, with excursions into historic 
nearby towns. ‘‘ Mesa, Cafion and Pueblo” 
by Charles F. Lummis (Century) deals with 
the million square miles of territory of which 
New Mexico and Arizona form the center. 
A new edition of George Wharton James’ 
“The Old Franciscan Missions of California” 
(Little, Brown) describes the distinctive fea- 
tures and cites the legends about these fa- 
mous landmarks. ‘‘On the Roof of the 
Rockies’”’ by Lewis R. Freeman (Dodd, 
Mead) is an account of an expedition to the 
Alps-like Columbian Ice Field of the Cana- 
dian Rockies. 

Harry A. Franck, that indefatigable wan- 
derer, presents in his characteristic manner a 
fascinating story in ‘“‘Roving Through 
Southern China’ (Century). The same 
publishers present in another book, also 
about China, delightful sketches by Thomas 
Steep ‘‘Chinese Fantastics.”” A third off- 
the-trails book about China, this by Elizabeth 
Crump Ender, pictures the almost unchanged 
Chinese interior; or has the poetical title 
“Temple Bells and Silver Sails (Appleton). 


JAPAN IN SILHOUETTE. Trowbridge Hall. Mac- 
millan. 

WEST OF THE PACIFIC. 
Scribner. 

JAPAN AND KOREA. 
bleday, Page. 

BEYOND KHYBER PAss. 
tury. 

PEACOCKS AND PAGODAS: TRAVELS IN BURMA. 
Paul Edmonds. Dutton. 

INDIAN DREAM LANDS. 
Putnam. 

My PILGRIMAGES TO AJANTA AND BAGH. 
Chandra Dey. Doran. 


Ellsworth Huntington. 
Frank G. Carpenter. Dou- 
Lowell Thomas. Cen- 
Margaret Mordecai. 


Mukul 


Europe, we find the 


Turning towards 
‘farthest North’? among September travel 


books in ‘“‘The Romance of Edinburgh 
Streets” by Mary D. Steuart (Dutton), a 
book filled with fascinating incidents and 
amusing anecdotes of the quaint old city. 
Then south to England, in«‘‘ Letters from 





London” by Karel Capek (Doubleday, Page) 
or Charles G. Harper’s ‘‘London”’ (Lippin- 
cott) and to Ireland with Padriac Colum’s 
“‘The Road Around Ireland’”’ (Macmillan). 
Across the Channel to Paris — the scene of 
three titles on the month’s offering: ‘‘ The 
Gay City” by Arthur Phillips (Brentano); 
“Paris on Parade”’ by Robert Forrest Wilson 
(Bobbs-Merrill) and ‘‘Old Time Paris” by 
George Edwards (Dutton). The itinerary 
for the rest of your journey can be selected 
from: 
DISCURSIONS. Osbert Sitwell. Doran. 
Southern Italy, of Fiume, of Bayreuth. 
PICTURESQUE ITALY. Karl Hielscher. Brentano. 
A WAYFARER IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. E. I. Tob- 
son. Dutton. 


A WAYFARER IN HUNGARY. 
ham. Dutton. 


Of 


George A. Birming- 


Belles Lettres 


SPIRITED commentary with an under- 
lying strain of satire is Stuart P. Sher- 
man’s “‘Letters to a Lady in the Country.”’ 
These letters which discuss with humor and 
insight the social, literary, and artistic char- 
acteristics of our day are presumably written 
by a young man who has come to New York 
to make his way, to a lady on a farm in 
Kentucky. Occasionally a letter from her 
husband is introduced. The three different 
viewpoints furnish a background for a dis- 
tinctive literary novelty. 
LITERARY Robert 
Doran. 


ALONG THE ROAD. 
PENCILLINGS. 


LANES. Cortes Holliday. 


Aldous Huxley. Doran. 

J. Middleton Murry. Seltzer. 

EXPERIENCE. Norman Douglas. McBride. 

LIFE AND You. C. Lewis Hind. Dodd, Mead. 

THE GREATEST BOOK IN THE WORLD. A. Edward 
Newton. Little, Brown. 


Nature 


OT only nature lovers but every lover 

Ss of good writing of whatever inclina- 

tion, will be interested in the translation of 

J. Henri Fabre’s ‘‘Farm Friends and Foes” 

(Lippincott). The charm of the great 

French naturalist’s style and the unrivalled 

beauty of its expression has endeared him to 

thousands of readers. 

MARVELS OF ANIMAL INGENUITY. 
Lippincott. 

THE PERSONALITY OF WATER-ANIMALS. Royal 
Dixon and Brayton Eddy. Brentano. 

FIELD Book OF BIRDS OF SOUTHWESTERN UNITED 
STATES. Luther E. Wyman and Elizabeth F. 
Burnell. Houghton Mifflin. 

WILD ANIMAL ROUND-UP. William T. Hornaday. 
Scribner. 

—E.G.S. 


C. A. Ealand. 





THE INCLUSIVE EDITION 
OF JOSEPH CONRAD 


—at a saving of $140.75 over the limited 
Autographed Sun Dial Edition 


OST bookish people have heard of the 
famous Sun Dial Edition of Conrad. 
The great novelist autographed it, and 

1 preface to each one of the 

The sets sold for $175.75 

und 735 wealthy book-collectors paid a 

1 sum of $129,176.25 for this edition. 


a speci 


i 
four volumes 


new Inclusive Edition, offered here, is 

sd from the same style and size of type as the 

ol Edition. It contains the same fas- 

iting special prefaces by Conrad. But, 

stead of selling for $175.75 cash, like the auto- 

ed Sun Dial Edition, its price is only 

ind even this sum may be paid in con- 
small amounts, if desired. 


who want to own Conrad complete 
intelligent book-lover does not? 
st opportunity ever presented. 


“Romance is Dead — Not Conrad” 


The story of Conrad is one of the most amaz- 
ng in the annals of literature. For thirty years 
he traveled up and down the Seven Seas. He 
did not speak English until past twenty. He 
had never written a line before he was forty. 
Yet, the world’s most famous authors ulti- 
mately paid homage to him as the greatest of 
them all; his original manuscripts, at an auc- 

n before his death, sold for $110,908 (prob- 

ly no such tribute had ever been paid to an 

ile he was still alive). 


“Romance is dead now, not Conrad,” one 
man wrote when she heard of his death. It 


He had met, too, these strange and ever- 
bewitching women who move through his pages 
They were real people, all of them; he knew 
their lives, their “stories."". And what breath- 
less narratives they are! ‘Such tales as men 
tell under the haunting stars’’— that, ir a 
phrase, typifies them. 


Sent for Examination 


One of the truest things ever said of Conrad 
was the comment of Gouverneur Morris. (It 
is among those in the panel at the right.) No 
one who professes to appreciate good literature 
can afford not to be familiar with every one of 
his great novels. 


If you do not as yet have Conrad among your 
books at home, this is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity. The new Inclusive Edition twenty- 
four volumes — will be sent to you for examina- 
tion. Read some of Conrad's own prefaces and 
some of his stories. You will realize quickly 
why the world’s greatest writers acclaimed him 
as Master of them all. The publishers advise 
immediate acceptance of this offer, for at this 
popular price this edition is fast being exhausted. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. C-539 
Garden City, New York 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
Dept. C-539, Garden City, New York 








What 
Other Writers 
Think of 
Conrad: 


Those who haven't 
read Conrad are not 
well read. 


— Gouverneur 
Morris 


Here, surely, if 
*r, is genius 


— Hugh Walpole 


The only writing of 
the last twelve years 
that will enrich the 
English language to 
any extent 


— Galsworthy 


Here, at last, is a 
novelist who under 
stands as the poets 
do 

— Christopher 
Morley 


In all his novels 
there is a harmony of 
tone absolutely or- 
chestral in effect 


— Joseph 
Hergesheimer 


There is no one like 
him; there is no one 
remotely like him. 


— H.L. Mencken 


To stand in a sum- 
mer-stifled, man 
smelling city street 
and to feel suddenly a 
fresh salt wind from 
the far-off pastures of 
the sea—this is a 
sensation when one 
comes upon a book 
by Joseph Conrad 


— Mary Austin 


xpressed beautifully how thousands felt about 
ussing of this great Master. 


The Secret of Conrad 


The secret of Conrad's fascination lies above 

e had to tell. No Name 

yne could ever tell a story like Conrad, and no 

one has ever had such tales to tell. He himself 

had met these men he wrote about—the riff- 

raff of the world thrown up in the mysterious f State 


" Ie i h 

cast — asts, adventurers, sailors, rough . 

East oute asts, " ’ Check here if you_want to inspect the rich leather binding. and change term 
traders, thieves, murderers. Lo $60; payable $5.00 a month 


Please send for my inspection the New Inclusive Edition of Joseph Conrad 
in 24 volumes that includes the complete works and also the specially written 
prefaces. Within a week I agree to return the set, or else to send you $2.00 
first payment and ONLY $3.00 A MONTH until the special price of $35.00 
is paid. Cash discount 5%. 


ull in the exciting narrative 
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KaTHLeeN Norris 


. because she is one of the most widely 
read of American novelists 


from a vecent portrait 
. and because, as Rupert Hughes has so a Staae aie 
exactly said: “She lives life, reads 
people and writes books,” 


. and because her latest novel is one that will surprise At 
goed book stores you’ // find these 
titles prominently displayed: 


The CONSTANT NYMPH, 


by Margaret Kennedy. 2nd hundred 


thousand, the “best-selling” book 
of the year. ($2.00) 


BARREN GROUND, by 
Ellen Glasgow. One of the ‘six 
best-sellers’’ of 192¢. ($2.50) 


everyone except those few who have known her 
best, you must read Kathleen Norris’s 


This story has never appeared in any 
magazine. You can get it on/y at book 
stores, where it will be placed on sale TWO FABLES. Translated by 
. » . idm Christopher Vorlev. ($1.50) 
beginning the morning of Sept. roth. 
| LADIES’ HOME JOUR- 
eee 0 sw sw Jet ie NAL ONE-ACT PLAYS. 
Five delightful plays by A. A. Milne, 
Booth Tarkington, etc ($1.50) 


Doubleday, Page & Co. GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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Popular Standard Edition Plates for the Trade— 


The following are offered to the trade on a royalty basis. The plates are 
particularly adapted for the making of 8vo editions, the average page meas- 
urement 4 1/8 w 6 1/2, but can be properly proportioned for a 12mo size. 
Specimen pages, or dummies, with propositions for complete manufacturing, 
will be furnished promptly on request, for either premium or standard edition. 


Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, F.R.S. 
With life and notes by Richard, Lord Braybrooke. These plates are new and done in 
large modern monotype face, while the illustrations consist of reproductions from a 
collection of rare prints, from originals contemporary with Pepys. Four volumes. 


Plutarch’s Lives 
Dryden’s Translation, Edited by Prof. A. H. Clough, with Biographical and Historical 
Notes by William Smith, Ph.D., LL.D., D.C.L. Author of Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, etc., etc. An elaborate 
index and 30 fine half-tones. Five volumes. 


Jane Austen 
Complete Novels with Prefaces and Introductions. Sense and Sensibility, Mansfield 
Park, Persuasion, Pride and Prejudice, Emma, Northanger Abbey. Sia volumes. 
This edition of Austen is from new plates and is the best six-volume edition that has 
ever been made. The type used is the large modern 12 point. The illustrations consist 
of thirty-two very fine half-tones. 


Balzac 


Complete Comédie Humaine, Best English Translation, edited by George Saintsbury. 

Eighteen volumes. 
More than 12,000 pages of carefully edited and well spaced 12 point matter. This is 
the best edition of Balzac available, having cost more than $20,000 to produce. The 
illustrations consist of eighteen beautiful photogravures, with descriptive tissue captions. 


Gebbie Self-Inter reting Edition of Robert Burns 


Including his Life and Letters, Songs with Words and Music as Prepared by the Poet 
Himself. Edited by James Hunter and George Gebbie. Sia volumes. 
The type is the large modern style. The illustrations consist of a series of half-tone 
engravings reproduced from originals, the finest that the world’s greatest artists and 
etchers could produce. 





Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 


Translated by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; edited by Charles Welsh. Four volumes. 
The type is a large modern 12 point and the plates are new. The illustrations consist 
of a series of reproductions of the best of Doré, supplemented by selections from rare 
Italian pictures. 


The Life and Achievements of Don Quixote 
Translated by Motteux, with a Life of Cervantes, and the author’s preface. Four volumes. 
This magnificent new large-type edition of the celebrated Spanish classic is complete in 
four volumes, the best translation by Motteux. The illustrations consist of four 
frontispieces in Van Dyke gravure. 


The Complete Writings of Alfred De Musset 


New plates, large readable type with numerous illustrations. Ten volumes. 


Milestones of History 
A modern work by Edgar and Esther Singleton, dividing the World’s History into 
epochs up to but not including the recent World War. This set, prepared by a publisher 
forced to abandon the project on account of financial difficulties, is now available. 
Arrangements can be made with the authors whereby an additional volume can be 
added at nominal cost to bring the work up to date. Five volumes. 


THE QUINN & BODEN CO. Rahway, New Jersey 
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New Books From 
Beacon Hill 
E present below a selected list of the new books of 
the early Autumn. Later in the month we shall pub- 
lish such outstanding volumes as A.S.M. Hutchinson's 


new novel and the life of John S. Sargent. All are fully de- 
scribed in our free booklet, ‘‘ New Books from Beacon Hill.” 


“Atlantic Monthly 
Press Publications” 


The Greatest Book 
in the World and 
Other Papers 

By A. Edward Newton 


Delight sa papers, by the au- 
thor of “ Amenities of Book- 
Collecting", on t rare editions 
of the Bible, the fascinations of 
colored plates and volumes on 
* and popular 
ygone years, etc. Pro- 
fusely illustrated $5.00 
Large Paper Edition, auto- 
graphed, limited to 450 copies 
$15.00 


Indians of the 
Enchanted Desert 
By Leo Crane 


An extraordinary book about 
the desert Indians of the South- 
west — the Hopis and Navajos — 
by an Indian agent who has ruled 
them and knows their psychology, 
folklore and mysterious rites 
Illustrated. $5.00 


My African 
Neighbors 
By Hans Coudenhove 


A distinctive contribution to 
African folklore by a man who 
has studied for years the ways of 
beast, man and bird in Nyasa- 
land, one of Africa's least-ex- 
plored regions. Illustrated. $2.50 


A Short History 
of Spain 


By 
Henry Dwight Sedgwick 
The history, art and literature 
of Spain interpreted with sym- 
pathy and keen understanding, 
a book which will attain the same 
position of authority as the au- 
thor’s “‘ A Short History of Italy.” 
Illustrated. $3.50 


a ols 


Soundings By A. Hamilton Gibbs 


This remarkable love story continues its steady gain in 
popularity, as one reader recon\mends it to another. It is in 
its 66th thousand and is a leacling best seller. $2.00 


“Ghe Misty Flats By Helen Woodbury 


One of our best manuscript readers said: ‘I do hope you'll 
publish ‘The Misty Flats’, because | think it’s a ‘find’. ” 
The next to read it, and the next, agreed. We recommend it 
to you as an appealing story of a young and eager Ameri- 
can girl whose individuality was suppressed to satisfy her 
mother’s selfishness. $2.00 


cAn Octave By Jeffery E. Jeffery 


An ironical comedy of a week and a day when things go 
wrong in the life of a man who loves his comfort and likes 
to have everything go right. $2.00 


“Ghe Present Economic Revolution in 


the “United States By Thomas N. Carver 


Friends of labor will want to read what Professor Carver 
has to say about laborers becoming capitalists, while 


friends of capitalism will read it with amazement. $2.50 


Robert Owen By G. D. H. Cole 


This first volume of “Curiosities of Politics’, edited by 
Philip Guedalla, gives a vivid pen picture of Robert Owen, 
the great British social reformer. $4.00 


“Dhat J Have Seen and Heard 


By J. G. Swift MacNeill 


“A bundle of anecdotes"’ by a famous and witty Irishman 
who was in the House of Commons from 1887 to 1918. $4.50 


From Melbourne to Moscow 


By G. C. Dixon 


A clever Australian journalist enlightens his readers on 
conditions in Java, China, Korea, Japan, Siberia and Red 
Russia in this out-of-the-ordinary travel book. $4.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers ~* 34 Beacon Street * Boston 
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